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PREFACE. 



The first edition of this work was published in 1822, and 
bore on its title-page the respected Firm of Archibald 
Constable k Co. I was aware that the subject of which 
it treats could interest only a very narrow literary circle, 
and as it lay under the further disadvantage of receiving very 
little aid from the periodical press, I had no right to be 
surprised at the very limited sale it obtained. Firmly 
believing, however, that my researches had conducted me to 
the true solution of the problem, which has now been under 
discussion for half a century, I was not discouraged. New 
truths of more value to the world than any I had to commu- 
nicate, sometimes slumber unappreciated for a generation, 
and while I waited with patience, the lapse of years did not 
fail to bring me what I deemed compensation for the neglect 
my book experienced. In 1844 I had the pleasure to see 
my argument for placing Troy on the site of Strabo's New 
Ilium translated into French, and published in Paris, with 
warm commendation, by Mr Barker Webb, an English 
gentleman who had spent some time in the Troad. It is 
true, he assigned a site to the Homeric city a small space 
eastward from mine; but this was done on very slight grounds, 
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and under the idea, (an erroneous one), that the spot he 
selected had the approval of Demetrius and Strabo, as if 
the opinion of these two ancient writers settled the question, 
though repudiated by the Greek and Boman world. Besides, 
while not adopting in precise terms my conclusion, that Troy 
occupied the hill now named Hissarlik, he very honestly 
gave my reasons for placing it there, and I have little doubt 
that his readers generally became my disciples. At a later 
period I had the satisfaction of finding my opinion as to the 
site of the poet's Ilium, corroborated by two authorities of 
the highest rank in all questions connected with ancient 
geography. The first is Mr Grote, in his profound and 
philosophical History of Greece, a book, in my humble 
opinion, destined to take its place at the head of all the 
British Historical works published in the present century. 
I find my second authority in Dr William Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Boman Geography, (article " Ilium"), the most 
complete and carefully written work on the subject in existence. 
The concurrence of two such able independent enquirers in my 
fundamental conclusion, that the Ilium of Homer was iden- 
tical with the pretended New Ilium of Strabo — to say nothing 
of the mass of additional evidence adduced in this edition — 
justifies me in looking forward to its imiversal acceptance at 
no distant day. 

An inquii y into the site of Troy is often referred to as a 
typical example of purely idle and useless questions. Yet 
the number and price of the niunerous volumes on the subject 
published in the present century tell a different tale; nor 
will the past history of the poems permit us to doubt that 
the question will possess an interest as long as men continue 
to read the Iliad, and this is a pleasure they will not in all 
probability deny themselves for some thousand years to come. 
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A deep obscurity, to the regret of the learned world, rests on 
the origin of the two noble poems, on the time, place, and 
manner of their birth, which may for ever baffle the pene- 
tration of critics; but this leaves their substantial merits 
unimpaired, and it is enough for us to know that at a period 
long antecedent to the existence of prose annals, the Iliad 
had taken its place as the great national Epic of the Greek 
race^ was sung at the courts of princes^ and at civil and 
religious festivals^ and was universally accepted as a true 
portion of Greek History, arrayed in the garb of poetry. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say, that no books, the product 
of the human intellect, have so sure a guarantee for immor- 
tality as the poems of Homer. They have charmed the 
most highly cultivated mmds in the world for three thousand 
years ; and in addition to their poetical merits, they possess 
a moral interest which can never die in the singularly graphic 
picture they present to us of the arts, manners, customs, re- 
ligious and civil institutions, of a highly gifted people, at an 
early and chivalrous stage of its national life, which has long 
passed away, and of which no other memorial remains. 

Though the poems of Homer have come down to us 
crowned with the eulogies of a hundred generations, his title 
to the homage paid to him has not passed unchallenged, and 
this too in very recent, times. Passing over old Vico and 
Perrault, Frederick Augustus Wolf, a celebrated German 
scholar, broached a theory in 1795, which spread consterna- 
tion among the poet's admirers. After a laborious examina- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey, he^came to the conclusion that 
the poems existed originally in the shape of detached songs 
or ballads, the works of various poets living at different times, 
which were handed down by oral tradition for a long period, 
and first couunitted to writing in the age of Pisistratus, by 
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whom, or by some compiler of that age, they were tacked 
together and arranged into two continuous poems. The ar- 
gument, which was conducted with great dexterity, and sup- 
ported with abundant learning, was eagerly adopted by a great 
majority of the German scholars, and by many in other parts 
of Europe. Among the former were Heyne, Hermann, and 
Niebuhr, men who held the highest position in the learned 
world. Indeed for some years the partisans of the new doc- 
trine had entire possession of the field. But in 1828-30 a 
reaction commenced, led by two German writers, Kreuser and 
Nitzsch, and two Englishmen, Bichard Payne Knight, and 
Doctor Thirlwall, the former in the Prolegomena to his edi- 
tion of the Iliad, and the latter in his History of Greece. In 
the controversies which ensued some new theoretical ideas 
were developed, among others one honoured with Mr Grote's 
approval, that the Iliad was originally a short poem, an 
Achilleis, and grew by the additions it received from several 
bards in succession. By this extension of its plan it became 
the heroic " Lay," not of a corner of Thessaly, but of all 
Greece. - Another question as old as the time of Aristotle, 
was revived to complicate the discussion, the question, whe- 
ther the two poems were the work of one author or of two. 
The maintainers of the latter opinion anciently received the 
name of Chorizontes, or " Separatists." The differences of 
manner or character on which the Separatists founded their 
doctrine, were attributed by their opponents to the mental 
habits belonging to distinct stages of life, as suggested by 
Longinus ; the Hiad, the poem of battles, being assumed to 
be the work of the poet's youth, and the Odyssey, the poem 
of trials and sufferings, that of his old age. It was argued 
too, that the improbability of one person producing two poems 
so far surpassing all that preceded or followed them, is not so 
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great as the improbability of two men capable of producing 
them being found in one country and in one generation. The 
controversy was continued by Schubart, Thiersch of Halber- 
stadt, and other erudite Germans, and in this country by 
articles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Eeviews, and other 
British periodicals. But in 1850 a new combatant appeared 
in the field, Colonel Mure, who, in his excellent " History 
of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece," devotes 
more than a volume and a half to the poems of Homer. The 
subject seemed exhausted, but inspired by a genuine love of 
the old bard, he has contrived by minute and unwearied 
research to clothe it with a new interest, and to place in a 
much more striking light than had hitherto been done, the 
inherent improbabilities of the Wolfian theory, its decomposi- 
tion of the poet into a group of poets living in different times, 
and in different countries, and, what is still more incredible, 
the assumed coalescence of this chance medley of poetical 
fragments into a coherent whole, which has been admired 
since the days of Aristotle for the harmony, consistency, and 
symmetry of its parts. So long a poem as the lUad probably 
never can be cleared of some seeming discrepancies, and of 
considerable inequalities of execution ; but Colonel Mure has 
shewn that if these are accepted in the manner proposed by 
Wolf and Heyne, as proofs of separate and distinct author- 
ship, Virgil and Milton might forfeit their title to some por- 
tions of their unquestioned and undoubted works. Great are 
the merits of our accomplished countryman in rescuing the 
old Grecian from the dissecting knife of Wolf, and the liy- 
percriticism of Heyne I To use the words of an English 
critic, " he has restored to us the living personal Homer, the 
first of bards and the first of sages, the painter of the whole 
life of heroic Greece." In these controversies, extending over 
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more than half a century, we have striking evidence of the 
deep interest felt in the tale of Troy ; and judging from the 
new translations, and samples of translations, of one or both 
the poems, put forth in the last five years, with the conco- 
mitant mass of publications in the shape of lectures, reviews, 
Ac, it may be said with truth that the works of Homer are 
more read and studied at the present day, than they ever were 
at any previous period. In these circumstances I hope the 
republication of this small volume in a greatly amended shape, 
describing the scene of the battles which the poet has immor- 
talised in the Hiad, will not be deemed idle or useless labour. 
The first edition was hastily written, and rather badly ar- 
ranged, and it contained sundry errors, mainly due to the 
very imperfect maps then existing. The accurate and beau- 
tiful Survey of the coast and interior published by the Ad- 
miralty in 1840, in addition to much new light derived from 
a personal visit to the Plain in 1847, have furnished me with 
many additional proofs of the poet's intimate personal know- 
ledge of the ground ; and they have, I trust, enabled me to 
render this edition much more worthy of public approbation 
than the first. 

In common with all the writers of ancient Greece and 
Eome, and a vast majority of modern scholars, I treat the 
Trojan war as a real event, of great importance to the cotem- 
porary peoples on the sliores of the iLCgaaan, and leaving 
many traditions behind it, probably in the form of songs, 
which were handed down orally, and were still in circulation 
among the sons or grandsons of the warriors, when the author 
of the Iliad reached man's estate. The traditionary songs 
probably celebrated some of the more remaikable incidents of 
the war, or the feats and adventures of individual chiefs, as 
committed to memory by their scnnachies or minstrels. After 
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these had curculated for two or three generations a great 
artist arose, who, conceiving that so renowned a contest de- 
served a more enduring monument than the floating mass of 
incoherent minstrelsy, set himself to construct a poem on an 
approved plan, worthy of the fame the contest had acquired 
both among Greeks and barbarians. Looking at the story 
of the war with the eye of genius, he discovered that one 
particular portion of its chequered series of events might be 
moulded into a tale of heroic adventure which would power- 
fully affect the imagination and the feelings, and teach men 
lessons of wisdom and patiiotism. Some snatches of the 
minstrelsy might be worked into the fabric of the poem, but 
its chief value would be as suggestive matter, the artist re- 
casting what he adopted into nobler forms of thought, and 
infusing into the whole the wonderful dramatic spirit by 
which it is pervaded and vivified. Such might be the origin 
of the Iliad. The ^' traditional annals of the Cephallenian 
princes," to use Colonel Mure's expression, might furnish 
materials and suggestions for a tale of adventures of a very 
different species, illustrative of the virtues of patience and 
fortitude. Such in substance apparently are the opinions of 
Colonel Mure and some others. 

To the question, — at what period in the history of the world 
did the war occm-, and the poet live? — unfortunately no 
satisfactory answer can be given. According to Eratosthenes, 
a learned astronomer and geogiapher of Alexandria, the date 
of the war (its close) was 1183 B.C. Fynes Clinton, in his 
elaborate system of Chronology, places the fall of Troy at 
1127 B.C., and the poet's active poetical life about 945 B.C. 
Herodotus holds that the poet lived about 400 years before 
himself, and thus places his active life about 850 B.C. Payne 
Knight, in his Prolegomena, expresses an opinion tliat the 
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niad was composed about 1100 B.C., the Odyssey about 1000 
B.O. Mr Grote holds that the Iliad was composed at some 
period between 850 and 776 b.c. Mr Mitford, in his History 
of Greece, refers to indirect evidence of some weight which 
points to a more ancient date than Mr Grote's. He observes 
that Homer was ignorant of Hero-worship, of republics, of 
tyrannies, (the words ^fMKpana and rvpawos do not occur 
in the Iliad or Odyssey), of a general name for the Greek 
nation, of its division into Ionian, ^olian, and Dorian ; that 
he had a fitmiliar knowledge of Sidon, but is silent as to Tyre, 
which had apparently superseded Sidon as the great Phoeni- 
cian trading town in the reign of Solomon at 1000 b.o. He 
might have added that a knowledge of Thebes, the very an- 
cient capital of Upper Egypt, had reached Homer ; but of 
Memphis, which at a later but still very ancient period became 
the capital of all Egypt, upper and lower, he makes no men- 
tion, though it was 300 miles nearer to Greece. Perhaps on 
these grounds the composition of the Iliad might be carried 
back to 900 or 950 b.o. 

Doctor Thirlwall and Colonel Mure are of opinion that the 
poems were committed to writing by the poet himself. Mr 
Grote thinks they were handed down by oral tradition till 
about 650 b.o. 

The first edition of this book bore the title of a "Disserta- 
tion on the Topography of the Plain of Troy," and when it is 
referred to it is cited under the name of the " Dissertation.*' 
Two-thirds of the present edition either consist of new mat- 
ter, or have been re-written ; and I have not therefore put 
"second edition" on the title-page. 
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The Binder is requested to place the Map of the Troad at the beginning of 
the volume, and to make it open out to the left. The Topogpraphic Sketches 
Nos. 2 and 8 to be placed at the end of the volume, and to open out to the 
right. The Sketch No. 1 to face page 11. 
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Page 8. — Seyenteenth line from the top, /or state of the ancient citj, read 
site of the ancient dtj. 
12. — Sixteenth line Arom the top, for 60 feet above the plain, read 40 

feet above the plain. 
26. — Ninth line Arom the top, for the modem Mender6, read the 

modem name Mender6. 
28. — ^Fifth line from bottom, for part of sea, read part of the sea. 
89. — Tenth line from the bottom, for No. 2, read page 70. 
98. — ^Ninth line from the top, for Comith, read Corinth. 
96. — ^Bottom line, for Topographic Sketch, read Topographic Sketch 
page 70. 
... 104. — Bottom line of Note, for Marcellum, read Marcellin. 
... 106. — Fourteenth line from the top, for from the camp, read from the 
city. 



MEASURES OF DISTANCE. 



The excellent old French geographer D'Anville believed that various 
** stadia" of different lengths were employed by the Greeks in measuring, 
or rather in computing, Itinerary distances. Major Kennell, apparently 
from deference to D'Anville, adopted this idea, though in a modified 
degree; but Mannert, a learned German geographer, deduced from a 
study of the Greek authors, that the only stadium used was the Olympic 
of 600 Greek feet. The subject has been again subjected to investigation 
by the late Major Leake, who concurs in Mannert's opinion, and finds 
that the British Geographical mile (60 to a degree) is equal to 8.74 stadia. 
Now, if we throw away the second decimal (4), a fraction which, in 
dealing with computed distances is quite insignificant, and take 8.7 stadia 
to represent a geographical mile, we shall find that 10 geographical miles, 
or minutes of latitude, are just equal to 100 stadia. And thus the scale 
of latitude on the side of the map will always supply us with an accurate 
scale of stadia without the labour of calculation. The stadia laid down 
in the map and Topographic Sketches attached to this work, were derived 
in this way from the scale of the Admiralty's map. The error caused 
by cutting off the second decimal would only amount to one stadium on 
a distance of 220 stadia. 

The elevations of certain objects, such as tumuli, expressed in feet, 
were taken by means of a pocket Level fitted with a reflector, an instru- 
ment in use among geologists, and giving pretty good approximate 
results. 



PLAIN OF TROY. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUOTION— OBiam AND HISTOBT OV THE DISFUTK 
BBSPXCTIira THK SITK 07 TBOT. 

HoMSR^ in the opinion of Strabo, the intelligent Greek geo- 
grapher^ was fitted by his genius to excel in every species of 
intellectnal labour, possessed the gifts of the historian, the 
orator, and the philosopher, as well as those of the poet, and 
in addition to the other services he had rendered to mankind, 
was the father and founder of geography. This favourable 
judgment of the poef s merits in Strabo's own department, 
was not an empty compliment, for he was deeply read in the 
lUad and Odyssey, as his very numerous quotations from 
them demonstrate. These quotations are rarely brought in 
for their intrinsic beauty, or as apt illustrations, but as testi- 
monies of the highest authority to geographical facts. Nor 
will any candid critic deny, that, setting aside the cases where 
the poet speaks of peoples and lands obviously mythical, such 
as Phaeacia and the LsBstrygones, he merits the confidence 
reposed in him. He loves geographical details, is prone to 
localise remarkable feats and events, and stiings together with 
apparent complacency the names of cities, countries, peoples, 
rivers, mountains, islands, as if a charm lurked in the sounds. 
The descriptive epithets he applies to cities and districts, 
when derived from enduring natural features, have been found 

B 
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by modern travellers to be extremely appropriate in every 
case where the localities can be verified, and in some instances 
have afforded the means of verification. Taken generally, 
they betray the minute and accurate knowledge of an eye- 
witness, and impress upon the minds of most readers a con- 
viction, that the glorious old minstrel was a great traveller, 
and had actually seen every place he described.^ Colonel 
Mure thought some of the names of places in the Catalogue 
of ships fictitious, but Major Leake, a most careful observer, 
denies this, and states that " of 29 places named by the poet 
in Boeotia, he ascertained the sites of all but three/' and this 
after the lapse of three thousand years I He adds, not without 
reason, that " these verifications of the Catalogue afiford better 
proofs of the truth of the Trojan war, and of the historical 
value of the Iliad, than any of the objections in a contrary 
sense which have been raised against them by the hypercriti- 
cism and * too much learning^ of the German school.''^ 

Homer's geographical knowledge was held in high estima- 
tion by Hipparchus, and by nearly all the educated men of 
the ancient world. He was indeed so great an authority in 
the science, that cases are recorded of disputed claims to terri- 
tory being settled by a reference to verses in the Iliad.* These 

* Examples of the descriptive epithets : — " Bocky Aulis," " spacious Mycal- 
essus/' ** well built Thebes/' *' verdant or grassy Haliartus/' '* Epidaurus 
abounding in vineyards," ** Thisbe abounding in doves," ** lofty (jk)noes8a," 
" windy Enispe/' " Orchomenos rich in flocks," " white (or chalky) Lycastus," 
" wealthy Corinth," " windy Ilium," ** well-walled Tyrins," " hollow (vallosa) 
Lacedemon," " flowery Pyrrhasium," " leafy Neritum," " rugged Aegilipa," 
&c. Thisbe (says Dodwell) still abounds in doves ; vineyards are yet numer- 
ous at Epidaurus; Laconia continues a land of deep valleys; nay, Tyrins 
still shows its well-built walls, but we would search in vain for a " well- 
built Thebes," or a " wealthy Corinth." 

* On some disputed questions in Ancient Geography, By W. M. Leake. 
Murray, London. 1857. P. 89. 

* The Athenians vindicated their right to the possession of Salamis against 
the Megareans, by a reference to Iliad, ii. v. 667. The opposite claims of the 
Aeolians and Aetolians to Calydon were settled by an appeal to II. u. v. 640. 
See the Notes to these verses in Clarke's Homer. The Phoceans wished to 
rob Delphi of its independence on the authority of R. ii. 517, Mannert. Geog. 
der Grieohen und Roemer, Theil. vin. p. 145. 
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are strong testdmonies to the poet's accuracy in his topogra- 
phical details ; and if there is one case in which more than 
another, such accuracy might be anticipated, it is surely in 
the description of Iliiun and its environs. Time might obli- 
terate the monuments of human labour, and produce some 
minor changes on the face of the district, but these minor 
changes may be traceable, and the great features of the 
landscape must remain as they were in the poet's day. The 
difficulties which have impeded the solution of the problem 
as to the site of Troy, have arisen from various causes — ^from 
too much reliance on the opinions of some of the more recent 
Greek and Boman authors, from a too ready acceptance of 
crude modem theories, from the incorrect maps formerly 
in use, and'from the carelessness of speculators, in neglect- 
ing to subject the poet's narrative to a sufficiently minute 
examination. I hope to prove that most of these diffi- 
culties may be overcome, and the state of the ancient city 
determined with a certainty which shaU satisfy unprejudiced 
minds. 

The elaborate and beautiful map of the Troad published 
by the Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 1844, affords facili- 
ties not previously attainable to persons engaged in such re- 
searches. This map was constructed by Commander Graves 
and Lieutenant Spratt, while engaged in a survey of the ad- 
joining coast in 1840, in Her Majesty's ship Beacon. How 
widely it differs from the previous maps of Chevalier and 
Count Choiseul Gouffier will be seen at a glance by any one 
who compares them, and of its superior accuracy no doubt 
can exist It was the result of a survey conducted by pro- 
fessional men, working with all the necessary appliances, and 
with the further advantage, that their recognised character as 
servants of the British Government, gave them a security and 
a freedom of action in Turkey which no private individual 
could possess. Very different was Lechevalier's position, who 
travelled alone, worked with so rude an instnunent as the 
graphometer, and as he teUs us, was obliged to dissemble the 
object of his journey, in order to lull the suspicions of the 
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Turks. ^ Charity may induce us to attribute to this cause the 
very gross errors of his first map (1791), which were but 
slightly corrected in a second edition, though it is a suspicious 
fact, that all the errors tend to bolster his theory. The map 
of Count Choiseul Gouffier, published in volume 2d, part 2d 
of his Voyage Pittoresque de la Gr^, is much superior to 
Lechevalier's. It is based on that of Kauffer, a (German en- 
gineer who surveyed the whole western region of Ida for 
Count Ludolf the Neapolitan ambassador, apparently before 
1800. A copy of Kauffer's map was published by Dr Clarke 
in 1803, and from it, or a copy made in Paris, all the maps 
of the Troad found in books of Travels down to a very recent 
period have been derived. To ensure greater accuracy, how- 
ever, Choiseul Gouffier sent M. Dubois (a painter, not a 
surveyor) to the Troad, to re-examine the ground, and no 
doubt also to sketch some of the antiquities. Ho was thus 
able to avoid many of Chevalier's mistakes, and yet his 
map contains various errors of no slight importance. For 
instance, he makes a river fall into the Mender^ from the 
east, about three miles northward of Atch^ Eeui, which Doctor 
Forchammer assures us " does not exist at all."^ He makes 
Erin Eeui and It Ghelmes two distinct villages a mile apart, 
though they are one and the same, the former being the 
Greek, and the latter the Turkish name. What appears in 
his map as an '* old bed" (ancien lit) of the Mender^ near 
Bunarbashi, is merely the upper part of a distinct rivulet 
which is dry in summer. The breadth of the plain between 
the Mender^ and the Eirk Jos is exaggerated, especially in 
its upper part, and the two streamlets skirting the southern 
foot of the central ridge, which in summer are mere chains of 
pools, are altogether omitted. 

' Respecting the annoyance to wliich trayellers are ezpoeed from the jeal- 
ousy of the Turks, see *' Topographic de la Troade ancienne et modeme/' 
Paris, 1844, by Mr Webb, who was arrested and carried before an Aga when 
examining the isles at the entrance of the Black Sea. 

* Memoir on the topography of the Plain of Troy, prepared to illustrate 
the map of Lieutenant Spratt, published in the Geographical Journal, vol. xn. 
p. 82. Also published at Frankfort in German. 
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The map of the Plain of Troy attached to this work em- 
braces about two-thirds of the Admiralty map^ and is an 
exact and literal copy of all its physical features, without re- 
duction or alteration. The only changes introduced have 
been the addition of a few modem names, and the insertion 
of some letters and numbers for reference. The portions of 
the Admiralty map not copied, have no bearing on any points 
which have been the subject of controversy. 

Tcpographicdl Sketchy No. 1. attached to the map, is an 
outline of the Troad, in the larger sense of the term, that is, 
of the territories ruled by Priam, or by princes who, if not 
dependent on him, were more closely connected with him 
than his other allies. 

Topographicai Sketch, No. 2. illustrates a supposed change 
in the course of the Skamander. No. 3. illustrates the Bi- 
vouac of the Trojans in the plain, described in the 8th Book. 

Though questions were raised by one or two writers among 
the ancients, as to the precise spot where the Troy of Homer 
stood, they were at one respecting the geographical position 
of the Plain itself. There are innumerable references to it 
scattered through the works of the Greek and Boman histo* 
rians, orators, and poets, all of which identify it with the 
plain immediately within the mouth of the Hellespont, on 
the south side, as the river flowing through it, now called 
the Mender^, was unquestionably tJieir Skamander. On this 
point they are unanimous. What doubts then existed, re- 
ferred solely to the exact site of the city in the plain. The 
doubts as to the identity of the plain at the mouth of the Men- 
der^ with the Trojan plain of Homer, are entirely of modern 
growth, and had their origin, first, in the unsuccessful efforts 
of the earliest travellers (Wood especially), to find remains 
of the city, or a suitable site for it, and next, in the confiision 
created by the laborious attempts of LechevaUer to distort, or 
rather to transform, the topography, ancient and modem, in 
order that the inconsistency of his theory with the narrative 
of the Iliad might escape notice. 

That a deep interest was felt in the antiquities of Troy at 
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a very early period, is evident from the visits paid to the city 
by Xerxes and Alexander the Great, as described by Herodo- 
tus and Arrian. Yet no detailed account' of the topography 
of the district has reached us, except that of Strabo, written 
about A.D. 20, and mainly derived, as he informs us, from 
Demetrius of Skepsis, a native of the country, and an intelli- 
gent man, who wrote a work about 180 B.C., in thirty books, 
on the Catalogue of the Trojan forces, which occupies only 
sixty -two lines of the Iliad.^ He rejects the claims of the 
Hium then standing to be the Ilium of Homer, and by 
comparing the poet's expressions with the topography, en- 
deavours to shew that the latter stood about three miles 
&rther east than the city then existing, on a low ridge be- 
tween the rivers Mender^ and Dombrek. . 

Pliny, who wrote probably thirty years later than Strabo, 
is very brief upon the Troad. That ho held the city then 
existing to be the poet's " sacred Ilium," may be safely in- 
ferred from the expression he uses, Ilium immune unde 
omnium rerum claritas, which, freely translated, means, 
" enfranchised lUum of world-wide renown." 

Coining to modern travellers it is enough to name the 
"Observations de plusieurs singularitSz" of Pierre Belon, 
(about A,D. 1648,) who mistook Alexandria Troas for the 
poet's Hium, and riUs with " too little water for a goose 
to swim in," for Simois and Skamander.^ Sandys, a learn- 
ed Englishman, sixty years later, contented himself with a 
sight from Cape Sigeum of the plain of the Mender^, which 
he rightly concluded to be the " theatre of those so renowned 
bickerments" described in the Hiad. 

Doctor Pococke visited the Troad in 1739, and made a 
hasty search for the site of the city. From his account, 
which is extremely confused, it appears that he supposed 
New Hium* to have been situated on a height about two 
miles south-west of Bunarbashi, where a "cemetery and 

» Iliad n. v. 816-877. 

* Pietro della Valle (Viaggi, Roma 1662,) fell into the same mistake. 

' I giye the luune of ^ew Ilium to the city existing in the time of Strabo, 
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foundations," are indicated on the map, while he placed Old 
Ilium or Troy on the hills between the Mender^ and the 
DombreL He evidently followed Strabo, whose statements, 
however, he entirely mbtakes, in placing the old city north- 
ward of the new, and nearer the sea. 

The first modern who bestowed much pains in mvestigar 
ting the topography of the Troad, was Mr Wood, in 1750. 
He at once found a Skamander in the existing river Men- 
der^, but he could not discover a stream corresponding to his 
conceptions of the Shnois, till he went twenty miles from the 
sea ; and beyond this he was forced to place his Troy among 
the mountains far from the Hellespont, a situation so com- 
pletely at variance with the text of Homer, as to induce a gen- 
eral beUef that all attempts to reconcile the poet's descriptions 
with^the existing features of the country were hopeless. 

In 1785-86 M. Lechevalier, a Frenchman, not discouraged 
by the failure of preceding explorers, examined a part of the 
Troad vidth great minuteness, and read the result of his re- 
searches before the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, in 1791 . He 
imagined that he had discovered all the principal localities 
and monuments mentioned by Homer, and even some vestiges 
of the city itself. He placed Troy at Bunarbashi, nine miles 
from the Hellespont, held the Mender^ of the present day 
to be the poet's Simois, and the Kirke-ios or little rivulet of 
Bunarbashi to be the "great vortiginous" Skamander. A 
certain plausibility was given to his argument by a map 
grossly incorrect; but as he was the first modem traveller 
who professed to reconcile perfectly the present topography 
with the text of Homer, his theory, with all the extravagant 
assumptions it involved, was very popular for many years, 
and it has still some adherents. It will be shewn, I trust, 
that it is utterly imtenable. 

The learned Jacob Bryant, in his " Observations" on Le- 

and that of Jliiim or Troy to the Uomeric city. According to my view they 
stood on nearly the same ground, and were therefore virtually the same city, but 
the controversies to which the subject has given birth, render the use of both 
names necessary. 
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chevalier's memoir, and more fully afterwards in his " Dis- 
sertation concerning the war of Troy," (1797), expended a 
load of erudition to make out that the famous war was 
a fiction, invented probably in Egypt, and celebrating the 
fate of an obscure village in that coimtry named Troy 1 that 
the story was afterwards spun into a poem by a Greek 
(Homer), who localised the scene in Phrygia, not in the 
plain of the Mender^, but at some spot towards Lectum. 
These paradoxical opinions were combated by Mr Wakefield 
and Mr Morrit, and at a later period were renounced by Mr 
Bryant himself.* 

Mr Hobhouse, (now Lord Broughton) after a three weeks' 
tour in the Troad in 1810, considered Lechevalier's and all 
the other hypotheses then published, as failures. He was 
even sceptical as to success in the inquiry being attaii^able, 
but inclined to the opinion that the site of Homer's Ilium 
should be sought southward near Alexandria Troas, rather 
than in the plain of the Mender^. This idea resembled Bry- 
ant's, but neither the one nor the other has found a single 
foUower among the numerous travellers who have smce visited 
the district. 

Sir William Gell, who examined the Troad in 1804, 
adopted Lechevalier's theory, and illustrated it by beautiful 
drawings in a ten guinea volume, but did Kttle or nothing 
to strengthen his conclusions. The faUacies in the argu- 
ments of both were cleverly handled in the 6th volume of 
the Edinburgh Keview, by a writer who had travelled to th^ 
top of Ida, (understood to be late Earl of Aberdeen), 

Dr Clarke, of Cambridge University, made a hasty journey 
through the Troad in 1807, and ascertained one point of 
much importance, the site of New lUum^ the city existing in 
Strabo's time. 

Major Eennell published a Dissertation in 1814, under 
the title of " Observations on the Topography of the Plain of 
Troy," which is distinguished by his usual sagacity and 
patient research. He was misled by an imi)erfect map, and 

. * See Moore's Life of Bjrron, Vol. 5, page 70. 
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by his undue confidence in StraWs statements. The position 
he assigns to the Homeric city is about a mile and a half 
south-east from Chiblak, where the words " pottery," " col- 
umns and cemetery" appear in the map. For convenient 
citation it is marked R in the map. 

The works above named opened the modem controversy 
on the dte of Dinm, and it has heen contmued hy a host of 
writers and travellers in letters, memoirs, books, and reviews. 
The following I have perused: — Wal pole's ''Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey " 2 vols, 4to., published in 
1818, has five memoirs or letters on the Troad ; Mr Wm. 
Turner's " Tour in the Levant," (1820) has one or two chap- 
ters on it ; and the subject is treated at gieater or less extent 
in Major Leake's Tour in Asia Minor (1824) ; by Mr Hyde 
Gregg of Manchester in 1824; by Mr H. W, Acland in 1839, 
in a short memoir, accompanied with a beautiful Panoramic 
View six feet in length ; by Captain Frankland in his Tra- 
vels in Turkey (1829.) In July 1840 we have an article in 
the United Service Journal, by Major Napier, who is a par- 
tisan of Lechevalier. Li 1841 Mons. Mauduit published in 
Paris a quarto volume, " Decouvertes dans la Troade," with 
plates and maps to illustrate Lechevalier's theory, the truth 
of which he assumes without argument. In 1842 a Memoir 
was published by Doctor Forchammer of the University of 
Eiel, in the Journal of the Geographical Society of London ; 
it was afterwards published separately, and with some small 
additions, at Frankfort in German (1850) . It is incomparably 
superior in accuracy to all that had been previously written. 
He accompanied Lieutenant Spratt in his survey of the plain. 
The two gentlemen spent nearly a month on the ground, 
noting every inequality of the surface, and threading every 
path and watercourse, dwelling for the purpose in a tent, which 
they removed from place to place. In the same year an article 
appeared in the '* Bhenisches Museum," by Doctor Von 
Eckenbrecher, a German physician, resident in Smyrna, an- 
nouncing as an idea of his own, and quite original, that 
"JjTomci''^ Troy occupied the same ground with the New 
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Ilium of Straho" He wajg apparently not aware that I 
had laboured by a much wider range of evidence than he 
adduced, to establish the same doctrine twenty years before, 
(1822). Finally, Mr Philip Barker Webb republished in 
Paris, in 1844, under the title of " Topographic de la 
Troade ancienne et modeme," a memoir which appeared 
originally in an Italian journal, the " Biblioteca Italiana." 
In this work he places the Homeric Ilium near the village of 
Chiblak. He quotes, in very complimentary terms, my ar- 
gument, (rendering it into French), to show that only a short 
space intervened between the city and the Greek camp, but 
contends that I have shortened the space too much. Whether 
I have done so, will be seen afterwards. All these recent di- 
versities of opinion relate merely to the site of the city. The 
scepticism of Bryant and Hobhouse as to the position of the 
plain itself, now finds no adherents. It sprung by a natural 
rebound from the easy credulity which swallowed all the 
wild paradoxes of Lechevalier, but as the public faith in 
those paradoxes declined, the scepticism they provoked has 
disappeared No one now doubts that the plain at the mouth 
of the Mender^ is Homer's plain of Troy. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE PLAIN — ^ITS TOPOGRAPHY — SEA COAST — ^HILLS — ^BIYERS. 



JuTat Tidere nuda Troin littora, 
JuTat relioti sola Sigei loca. 

Seneca Agamem, 



The topographical sketch No. 1. represents the Troad in the 
wider sense of the term, or the territory ruled by Priam, 
According to Strabo it extended from the river Kaikus north- 
ward to the vicinity of Oyzicus, embracing the whole inter- 
mediate sea coast. ^ It is a very uneven territory, with some 
small plains skirting the coast ; but three-fourths of the sur- 
face are covered by the ridges and declivities of Mount Ida. 
These are low near the shore, but rise as they recede from it, 
converge towards the south-east, and culminate in Gargarus 
or Qargaron, the lofty summit of the group which towers over 
the Gulf of Adramyttium to the height of 4956 feet. The 
interior boundary of the district is not very weU defined, but 
taken as in the skcteh, the area on Eiepart's map is rather 
inferior to that of Yorkshire. 

The " Plain of Troy" in its most usual acceptation, means 
a small part of the above territory, situated at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles, comprehending the district within which the 
site of the Homeric city has been sought in ancient and modern 

^ Strabo, Casauboni Edit. Paris, 1620, Lib. xni. p. 682. The pagination of 
this excellent edition is retained on the margin of the later ones, and renders 
it unnecessary to quote the number of the book. 
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times. It includes the plain on both sides of the Mendere, 
from the rocky defile where it leaves the hills at Bunarbashi, 
to the estuary at Koum Kale, (see the map) with the narrow 
plain on the sides of the Dombrek ; and in a looser sense, the 
ridges of hills along the shores of the Hellespont and -^gean 
sea which inclose these plains, as well as the middle ridge 
which divides them. 

The Kidges. — We begin with the Ridges, which are well 
marked features of the topography, and derive special impor- 
tance from Strabo's statement about ancient and recent Troy. 
1. . The Bhoetean Bidge, seven miles long, runs along the south 
shore of the Hellespont. I estimated its height at 700 feet 
above the water at Eenkui (or Erin kui) called in Turkish 
It Gelmes. From this its east end, it declines very gradually 
to the Tumulus called En Tepe^ at the west end, which is 
about 60 feet above the plain. The breadth varies from a milo 
and a half to three miles ; it has an uneven sur&ce with round 
and grassy sides, and a pleasant aspect from a sprinkling of 
scattered trees and brushwood, 2. The Middle Bidge^ reach- 
ing from Hissarlik at its west end to the conical hill named 
Kara Your, is five miles long, with a breadth varying from 
one mile to three. It is much lower than the Rhoetean Ridge, 
and has a gentle and pretty uniform slope from the foot of 
Kara Your westward, its elevation above the valley of the 
Dombrek, probably nowhere exceeds a hundred and twenty 
feet. Towards the Kimair river, however, it is higher and 
more uneven. The surface is grassy, but the rock, which is 
a Tertiary limestone, may be seen bare on the shai'per de- 
clivities. 3. The Ujeh Bidge^ six miles long, extends from 
the hill above Bunarbashi north westward to the village of 
Yerkassi. The hill of Kara-dagh (or Black mountain) be- 
longs to this ridge, and, as the map shews, rises to the height 
of 926 feet above the sea. The Tumulus of Ujek Tepe near its 
north end, is 60 feet in height above its base, or according to 
Mr Acland 267 feet above the sea, and very conspicuous 

^ Tepe is a common name in the country for a Tumulus, and is supposed 
to be a corrupted form of the Qreek word r«^«f , a sepulchre. 
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from every part of the plain. The Sigean is a fourth ridge, 
six miles in length, and much inferior in breadth ; it extends 
along the shore of the ^gean Sea, nearly in a south and 
north direction, from Bashik Tepe to Cape Yenishere, the 
ancient Sigean Promontory, and is separated from the Ujek 
Bidge by a marshy flat a mile in breadth. This ridge pre- 
sents a steep side to the ^gean, but slopes down eastward to 
the plam with a gentle declivity. The rock is limestone 
in nearly horizontal strata, and forms a long breastwork over- 
looking the sea, at an elevation of about 180 feet, and nearly 
level for considerable distances, but sinking down to 70 or 80 
feet towards the south extremity. 

Thb two Plains. — In the space I have been describing 
there are two well-marked plains, which reveal themselves to 
the eye in the map by mere inspection. First, the plain of 
the Mendere, Strabo's ^' plain of Skamander," which extends 
from the Turkish fortress of Koum Ealeh on the Hellespont, 
to the village of Bunarbashi (signifying '' head of the springs,'' 
from the many springs existing there). The plain is ten 
miles in length, with a breadth varying from two to three, 
as shown in the map, and is remarkably level, except that 
there is a very gradual rise from the shore of the Hellespont 
to Bunarbashi. There is a marsh some miles in length on 
its west side, full of tall reeds and shrubs, and there are 
marshy spots on the coast at the mouth of the Mendere and 
eastward, and at a few other placea With these exceptions, 
the plain when I rode through it in the first days of May 
1847, had the aspect of a beautiful meadow, carpeted with 
good herbage, and bearmg at many parts thin crops of wheat, 
barley, or other cereals. On the east side the flat ground 
meets the lulls at a pretty sharp angle, but the declivities 
were still clothed with grass, and the rock was very seldom 
visible. There are no plantations of wood in the plain, but 
the course of the Mender^ was indicated to the eye by lines of 
trees on its banks, and a few were scattered over the sides of 
the eastern hills, or thinly dotted along the two muddy rivu- 
lets, called Asmaks. Its whole appearance impressed me 
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with a high idea of its natural fertility, though under the 
wretched husbandry of the Turks the crops I saw were mis- 
erably thin. 

The Plain of the Dombrek, the second plain or valley, runs 
along the course of the little river Dombrek. It is small 
compared with the other plain, but is fully a mile broad at 
its west end, where it joins the plain of the Menderd. A 
marsh exists here at the north side of the hill of Hissarlik, 
but farther up it is dry and beautiful. At the village of 
Halil Eli, where a branch stream from the north joins the 
Dombrek, I saw crops of com, and part of the surface was 
laid out in gardens. The valley is in general prettily dotted 
with trees, and when I saw it, it was bright with verdiure. 

The Bivers. — These are very complicated, as a glance at 
the map will show ; but before describing them in detail, it 
will be convenient to point out how accurately the position of 
the ridges and valleys agrees with Strabo's description. For 
this purpose a few things must be assumed which will be 
proved with abundant evidence by and bye. 1. The Mender^ 
is Strabo's Skamander. This is now admitted by all, even by 
Lechevalier's partisans. 2. The Dombrek will be shown to 
be his Simois. 3. The hill named Hissarlik was part of the 
site of New Hium (so named by Strabo). This was discovered 
by Dr Clarke in 1802, and is not disputed now. From this 
again it follows, that the hypothetical site of Homer's Troy, 
" 30 stadia eastward of New Ilium," contended for by Deme- 
trius, and adopted by Strabo, must be at the " ancient site" 
marked S., and the conical hill Kara Your, 10 stadia farther 
east, according to Strabo, is no doubt his Kallicolone. In 
striking agreement with Strabo's description, it will be found 
that the distance of this prominent hill from the east side of 
Hissarlik is precisely 40 stadia on the map. 

Strabo's account of the Plains and Ridges, — 'kiro ^\ tiJs 

Kara [tovtovs] tovs tottovs 'I3aias opciKQs 8vo <f>rja'lv dyKtovas Ikt^- 
iv€fr^ai irpos ^dkarravj tov /uv €v^v *Poit€iov tov Sk 2iy€tov, iro- 
covnras c^ dfKf>oiv ypa/Li/t^v ^/iiKVKAidi^* rcArurav 8* kv r^ wiSiifi^ 
TCMTOVTOV dir€\ovTas rrjs ^aXdrrrfs Strov rh vvv "lAiov. toOto fxkv 
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5^ /ACTO^v T^s TcAcvT^s Twv Xt^^ivTtov dyK(avtt}V ttvaij rh S^ ira- 
Aaidv KrCo'fia /xcro^v t^s «PX^5* diro\afi/3dv€a'^ai 8' £ktos r6 tc 
Si/iocuriov TTcSiov 3c' oi$ 6 Zi/aocis ffiperai.^ koX rh ^KafidvSpiov Si oS 
^KdfjuivBpo9 p€L rovro Sk koI iSiias TpcoiKov Alyerat, icai tovs 
irAcforovs dy lavas 6 irotiyTiys cvrav^a diroBlBiao'i' irAarurcpov yap 
coTi, icai rov9 ovofta^ofiivovs roirovs crrav^a Scikw^i^ovs optafuv^ 
rov €piv€6vj rov rov AicrvrJTOv rdtfioVy ttjv Barictav, t^ rov *IAov 
fnjfjLOL oi Sk irorafioi 6 t€ ^KdfAavSpos koI 6 DiyxociS) o fjikv t{> Diyc^^ 
TrAiycrtacas 6 8^ r^ *PoiT€iy, fiiKpov lyxTrpocr^cv rov vvv *IAiov <rvfi- 
PdWova-iv^ tlr hrX rh Siyciov cicStScJact Kai TrotoOo't t^v orofAaXCfivriv 
Ka\ov/i€vriv. Stetjpyct 8' CKarepov twv Acx^Ivtcov TrcStcav airo ^arc- 
pov fjxyas ns av\riv rtov ^IpqijAvtav dyKiavmv kir cv^etas, diro rov 
vvv 'lAiov rriv dp^r^v t\uiv (rvfiffyvYis avry, reivo/ievos 8' ^casr^s Kc/9- 
pfrfvCas Kol diroT€\(ov rb Y ypdfifia irpos rovs €KaT€pu}%^€V dyK<ovas»^ 

I give Falconer's translation, adding a few explanatory 
words in parentheses.' " From the mountainous tract of 
Ida, he (Demetrius) says two arms extend towards the sea, 
one in the direction of Bhoeteum, the other of Sigeum, mak- 
ing the form of a semi-circle, and terminate in the plain at 
the same distance from the sea as the present lUum (Hissar- 
lik in the map), which is situated between the extremities of 
the above mentioned arms, whereas the ancient Ilium was at 
their commencement. This space comprises the Simoisian 
Plain through which Simois flows, and the Skamandrian plain 
through which the Skamander flows. This latter plain is pro- 
perly the plain of Troy, and Homer makes it the scene of the 
greatest part of his battles, for it is the widest of the two, 
and there we see the places named by him, the Erineos, Ba- 
tieia, and the tomb of Hus. With respect to the Skamander 
and Simois, the former after approaching Sigeum, and the 
latter Bhoeteum, unite a little in front of the present Hum, 
and then empty themselves near Sigeum, and form what is 
called the Stomalimne (lake or marsh of the mouth). Each 
of the above mentioned plains is separated from the other by 
a certain large neck of land, parallel with the above men- 

* Strabo, p. 597. 

• Published by Bohn, London, 1864-7. 8 vols. Vol. ii. p. 861. 
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tioned arms ; the neck of land begins at the present Ilium, 
and is united to it ; tt extends as far as Kebrenia, and com- 
pletes, with the arms on each side, the figure of the letter 
Y." At page 599 the neck of land (avxijv), is named " the 
spine," (fiaxn), and translated " ridge" by Falconer on both 
occasions. A Note to Groskurd's German translation informs 
us, that in the various editions and translationB of Strabo, 
different Greek letters have been employed to illustrate the 
position of the tbree ridges, the editors probably guessing at 
the figure from the words of the description. In the edition 
of 1G20 it is Y ; in others it is v ; or a ; or two letters « ; or 
• ; or ip; which last is adopted by Groskurd himself, while 
Falconer has 0. The tetter > represents the three ridges weU, 
but the two letters a would comprehend the Sigean ridge, 
and make the hilly boundary complete. 




The above sketeh, in which the minuter features of the 
topography are excluded for simplicity, shews the aptness of 
Strabo's description. 

A, The .aigean Sea ; H, the Hellespont. 

R, Bhceteum : R T, the EhtBtean Ridge. 

N, New Ilium ; M, the ancient Hium of Strabo ; N M, his 
Middle Bidge. 
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, U, Udjek Tep^, a tumulus ; B, Bunarbashi ; B U, the 
Udjek Eidge. 

y, The SigsBan promontory, now called Cape Yenishere. 

a m, The river Skamander ; m o, the Simois ; gr, the Blirk 
Gheuze, or Kirk Jos, rivulet. 

AU the region southward and eastward of the three ridges 
is mountainous, and forms part of Ida. 

It will be seen at a glance how well the figure corresponds 
with Strabo's description. The northern ridge, leaving Mount 
Ida at T, extends towards the sea (not the Hellespont), and 
ends at Bhoeteum, B. The Southern ridge leaving Ida at 
Karadagh, D., a little above Bunarbashi, B., extends towards 
Sigeum, y ; and if we take in the adjoining part of Ida, K, 
we have in ETKDU, the two exterior ridges with the con- 
necting root of Ida, no bad representation of the '^ semicircle'' 
Strabo speaks of. It will be seen also, that these two ridges 
"terminate in the plain at the same distance from the 
(iBgean) sea as the present Hium," N. Thus all the three 
" arms," or ridges, terminate at very nearly an equal distance 
from the sea, as Strabo's words imply, showing, that vpos 
means here, not " to" the sea, but " towards" it. Further, we 
are told respecting the two rivers, Skamander, a. m., and 
Simois, m. o., that " the former after approaching Sigeum, y., 
and the latter Bhoeteum, B., unite 'a little in firont,' (jiiKpov 
€fi'n-poa'0€v) of the present Ilium," N., that is, at ^., a little 
nearer the sea, and then empty themselves near Sigeum. 

Again, the space between the ridges running towards 
Sigeum and Bhoeteum, " comprises the Simoisian plain, 
through which Simois (m. o.) flows, and the Skamandrian 
through which Skamander (a. m.) flows," and the latter, he 
adds, is " the wider of the two," all literally correct. Further, 
the above-mentioned plains are " separated by a certain large 
ridge, {avxqvy neck of land), running in the same direction" 
with the previously mentioned ridges, beginning at the pre- 
sent Ilium (N.), united to it, (<rvfi<^viys avT<^), and extending 
to the district of Kebrenia (K.) The reader cannot fail to 
be struck with the perfect correspondence of this description 
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with the present topography in every particular. Even with- 
out fiirther evidence, it shows conclusively that the river a.m. 
was StraWs Skamander, that m,o. was his Simois, and that 
New nium, seated on the end of a ridge dividing thes6 rivers, 
could be at no other spot than N. 

The valley of the Simois can only be called a " plain," pro- 
perly below Halil Eli, but the upper part of the valley is 
much more broad and distinct to the eye, as seen from the 
high ground, than it appears in the map, its distinctness to 
the eye being lessened by the minute and delicate shading 
applied to the slightest acclivity, which constitutes the per- 
fection of the work. 

The Rivers. — The complexity of the river system was 
never brought completely before the eye till the Admiralty 
Map was published. It was partly explained by Major 
Rennell, but has been more fully developed by Professor 
Forchhammer. 

The Skamander. — Strabo's testimony establishes beyond 
all question the identity of his Skamander with the modem 
Mender^. Quoting the words of Demetrius, he says: — " There 
is a summit of Ida called Kotylus ; it is situated about 120 
stadia above Skepsis, and from it flow the Skamander, the 
Granikus, and the Esepus ; the two last, derived from many 
confluent springs, run to the north, and to the Propontis, 
but the Skamander runs to the west, and from one spring.** 
This passage is clear and conclusive as to the Skamander. 
Passing over the reference to Skepsis, a name common to 
several towns, what is here said of the Skamander applies 
correctly to the Mender^, and to it alone. The situation of 
Cotylus is clearly defined by the statement, that the three 
rivers, Granicus, Esepus, and Skamander, have their sources 
in it, the two first well knovm rivers flowing northward to the 
Propontis, the latter westward to the Plain of Troy. This 
description is inapplicable to any mountain-top, but some one 
(it matters not which) of the summits of Ida, the modem 
Kas Dagh, rising above the inner angle of the Gulf of Adra- 

1 Strabo, Caus. p. 602. 
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myttium, from which three rivers running in the directions 
named, do in fact arise. And as the two rivers running 
northward are well known, the description of the third, that 
it " flows from Cotylus to the west, and reaches the Plain of 
Troy," is accurately descriptive of the Mender^, and of it ex- 
clusively. Its course has been repeatedly traced by modern 
travellers.^ 

The summit of Ida commands one of the noblest landscapes 
in the Levant, and was worthy of the distinction it enjoyed 
as an earthly throne of Jupiter. It was visited, among others, 
by Lord Aberdeen, Doctor Clarke, Doctor Hunt, and Mr 
Barker Webb. The Mender^, like other rivers originating 
in mountainous regions, draws its waters from many springs, 
but a certain source monopoHsed the title of "the one spring" 
in Strabo's days, and by its magnitude and grandeur, was 
well entitled to the honour. " It presents," says the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, **one of the grandest and most picturesque 
scenes. The water rises in a vast cavern, and gushes out by 
two apertures in the rock, forming in its fall a magnificent 
cascade, and the surrounding precipices being covered with 
pine, oak, and plane trees, render the whole scene eminently 
beautiful and imposing." * " The waters," says Dr Hunt, 
"fall 60 feet at the first leap, and then dash impetuously 
from rock to rock till they reach the valley, 500 feet below." 
Their temperature, according to Mr Webb, was 43° at the 
cascade, (Dr Clarke says 34°,) a temperature no doubt due to 
the great elevation of Kas Dagh. After leaving the steep 
sides of Cotylus, the Mendere passes through a fertile and beau- 
tiful plain, larger than the so-called ** Plain of Troy" at the 
coast, and named from its chief village the Plain of Baira- 
mitche. Mr Webb, in 1819, foimd it well cultivated and 
populous, and, like the plain below, it had a village of Bim- 

* See the Topographical Sketch No. I., and for details the map of the Tread 
by Kauffer, and the improved map published by Mauduit in his " Decouvertes 
dans la Troade/' Paris 1841. The height of the summit of Ida above the sea, 
according to the Engineer KaufTer, is 776 toises, or 4956 feet. 

« Edin. Rev., vi. 272. 
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arboshi, with copious springs, buttenned Buynk ("the great") 
for the sake of distinddon. The riyer then wGoda its way 
through a narrow rocly defile at the lower Bnnarbashi, 
where Dr Forchhammer found traces d the action of water 
30 or 40 feet above the bottom. It then enters the lower 
plain, and fidls into the Hellespont at Koum Kaleh. Its 
breadth in the last portion of its course, namely, the breadth 
of the channel cut by itself in the soil, has been invariably 
estimated by travellers at from 200 to 300 feet At the 
wooden bridge, near Koum Kale, it was equal to 82 paces of 
my horse, which at 4 feet each, gives 328 feet; and the 
stream was thinly spread over more than half the channeL 
I crossed it again a mile below Bunarbashi, where it is 
divided by an island into two channels, one of which had 
about GO, and the other 40 feet of water, generally shaQow, 
but at one or two parts nearly touching the stirrups. This 
was in the dry season, (Ist May). One traveller, Dr Chand- 
ler, has been supposed to say that its bed, when he saw it, was 
absolutely dry, but he merely states that he passed it several 
times '^without being wet sTiod," and adds, what is quite 
conclusive, that he " saw small fishes in the water.** Lord 
Aberdeen refers to " the large fish caught in it," and " on 
the testimony of the neighbouring Turks, denies that it is at 
any time of the year without a considerable body of water." * 
The Mender^, in truth, holds decidedly the first rank among 
the rivers of the Troad, and compared with those of Greece, 
merits the title of a large river. Dr Forchhammer, who spent 
a month in the plain, asserts that it has a never-failing stream 
(erhalt wahrend des ganzen sommers einen dauerden wasser- 
strom), and surpasses in size the Alpheus and Eurotas. It 
is subject to great floods when the snow melts on Mount Ida, 
and in summer after heavy rains. On these occasions it 
inundates the plain ; in 1855 both men and horses were lost 
in attempting to cross it.* 

» Edin. Key. vi. 274. 

' Memoir on the Troad by Br Robertson, Inspector of Hospitals at the 
Dardanelles, read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in December 1867. 
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Such are the chief physical features and phases of the river 
Mendere, as they present themselves to modern eyes, and we 
shall see how closely they correspond with the poet's descrip- 
tion of the Skamander, and how well they help us to explain 
even the fkhles interwoven with it. 

1. The Skamander rose in Mount Ida, as the Mendere does, 
for it was one of the eight rivers " flowing from the Idean 
Mountains,'' which Neptune and ApoUo called in to demolish 
the Greek entrenchments.^ 2. It is characterised as a great 
river, fuyaXos* an epithet justly applied to the Mender^, the 
largest river in the Troad, and rivalling the greatest in 
Greece. 3. It was a widcrjlomng river, (€vppoos late fluens,)* 
and had a wide channel, as the Mendere has one 200 or 300 
feet in hreadtL 4. It was deep-Jhmng (JSadvppoos),^ as the 
Mender^ is when in flood ; and then, like all large rivers, 
rolling impetuously under the pressure of floods, it abounded 
in whirlpools or circular eddies, threatening destruction to 
persons crossing, and hence is styled the great river with 
deep vortices, (juyas vorafixy; pa^vSivrjs,^) Crowds of Trojans 
slaughtered on its banks or in the water, were borne by the 
stream to. the sea ; Achillea was nearly carried off his feet 
by the pressure of the water on his shield,^ and only rescued 
from a watery grave by the timely assistance of Neptune and 
Apollo. The same danger, as already mentioned, awaits 
persons attempting to cross the Mendere during its floods at 
the present day. Further, the Mender^ sometimes inundates 
tlie plain ; and the Skamander did so in the pursuit of 
Achnies.^ The Mender^ flows through an alluvial plain or 
Meadow, and hence the Skamander has the appropriate epi- 
thet of grassy or meadowy} It has banks of soil or gravel, 
the height of which Dr Forchhammer states to be from 8 to 12 

^ n. XU. 19. * n. XXI. 282. t(x^t9Ttf fAtymXiu fr«ra^y. 

' n. XXI. 130. * n. XXI. 8. ir TT^ra/An fiXft;vr« fiafu^^tcf, 

* n. XX. 78. fitiyetf vrafiif fia^vitftifj S* Beitfot ttetXidurt hai^ &»i^$t 2> Zxa- 

* n. XXI. 241. ti4u T ir ^axu viirraiv pi6$' 6ui\ irih^ftv ti^* ^"^n^i^a^iat. 
' n. XXI. 299. aurag $ (in — i; {riB/tfv. ro Vt ttolji trXn^* t%ar$t iK^^VfiU^f, 

* nitiK* II. V. 30, is 80 translated bj Buttman in his Lexilogus. 
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feet.^ Now the banks of the Skamander were high {y^l^qXiiv 
oxOrjv), and they were of soft materials, for the spear of 
Achilles sunk half its length into them.' 

" Beep in the swelling bank was driyen the spear, 
Even to the middle earthed." — Fope, 

The large deep gvl/s or whirlpools in which some of the flying 
Trojans sought refuge,* 

*' deep within, 
His oosy banks the liying safe concealed." — Cotpper, 

must in this case be the sinuosities excavated in the banks 
by the revolving eddies (the map exhibits some of them), 
and which would serve the purpose the better since they 
were shaded with trees. But the Mender^, as already men- 
tioned, though subject to occasional floods, is very shallow in 
summer, and easily fordable by pedestrians. Here the par- 
allel still holds with the ancient Skamander ; for it will be 
seen, subsequently, that while a part of the channel was 
named Tropos, or the " ford," and was repeatedly crossed in 
the march of the Greeks, to and from the city, the river is 
never mentioned as giving the smallest interruption to their 
movements, except in the last battle narrated in the 20th and 
21st books, where a flood is produced by the special inter- 
vention of the Biver God, to crown with grandeur the events 
of the day which was to close the life of the illustrious Hector. 
That this was a poetical version of an ordinary incident is no 
mere modern idea. The flood was interpreted in this sense 
by Hellanicus, a very ancient Greek author, born in the 
neighbourhood.* Fiction aids us here, for the double name 
of the river, called Xanthus by the gods, but by men Ska- 
mander,* has an obvious connection with one of its physical 
properties. Heyne and some of the scholiasts think that the 

' Journal Geogr. Soc. xn. p. 29. 

* n. XXL 171. i 2* vypn)^fi9 jSaXiy Sx^nf, fA%g099ray\f V i{ UnKt nttv Sx^nt 
fAtiktff iyx^f* 

' n. XXI. 289. (M«Vf li ifdat r»ra »mkk /(i^^«, M^yrratv iv liyjir) fitiftifftf 
fAtydX^t, 

« Hejne. Obserr. in n. xxi. 240. * n. xx. 74, 
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name adopted by the gods is the more ancient, and that by 
men the more common or vulgar ; but Plato's opinion was, 
that the name given by the gods was significant or descrip- 
tive of the qualities of the object.^ Now the name Xanthus 
(t/eUow) might readily be suggested by the yellow colour of 
its water when its bed is tolerably full, and which is rendered 
striking by contrast where it joins the Hellespont Dr Clarke 
and Mr Hobhouse both notice " the circle of yellow water" 
seen round its estuary.' The other Xanthus, (in Lycia,) 
was named " Sirbes," by the natives, which, in Phoenician, 
signifies yellow.^ 

But the Skamander possessed a sanctity which exalted it 
above all ordinary streams. When the eight rivers flowing 
from Ida were summoned to the work of demolishing the 
Greek entrenchments, the Skamander is exclusively hon- 
oured with the title of 6tos, "divine."* It ranked among 
the " chUdren" of Jupiter — " the beautiful flowing river 
which immortal Jupiter begot,'' (evp^ioi iroro/ios 6v adavaros 
rorcro Zcvs).* It is repeatedly termed fiuVcTiys, "Jove-des- 
cended," an epithet which it shares only with the Nile, the 
Sperchius, and a nameless river in the mythical land of 
the Phoeacians, and supposed to imply a perennial stream 
with occasional or periodical increase from rain, (perpetuum 
Jlumen imbnbus auctumy The epithets "divine" and 
" Jove-descended," were not given vaguely as customary re- 
verential expressions; for the Skamander was worshipped 
with sacrifices; bulls were offered to it, and horses, which 
(no doubt in conformity with some ancient rite) were let 

' n. I. 408. Clark Annot ; Hejne Obsenr. in Loo. ; Plato in Cratjl., p. 
260, Fioin, who oites the two names of the Trojan river. 

* Chirke'8 Tray. m. 222. Hobhouse, p. 710. First Edition. 

* Mannert Geog. der Griechen und Roemer, 6th Theil, 8d Heft, p. 172. 
« n. XII. 21. » n. XXI. 1. 

* n. xvL 174; XXL 268, 826; Od. iv. 477, Damm. Lex. Horn, in too. 
These rather ample details respecting Skamander have been rendered ne- 
cessary by the labours of an ingenious Frenchman, M. LechcTalier, who 
maintains that the epithets quoted, expressive of the magnitude, breadth, 
depth, force, and sanctity of the Skamander, apply, not to the Mender6, but 
to the rivulet of the Eirke Geuse, 8 miles long, 12 feet broad, and 8 deep ! 
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down alive and drowned in its whirlpools.^ And to com- 
plete its divine character, and secure the due perforraance 
of the sacrifice, a " priest" was specially appointed for its 
service. Hypsenor, who held the oflSce in Priam's time, 
was a person of no small importance, and was ^^ honoured 
by the people as a god."^ How shall we account for such 
extraordinary honours paid to the Skamander ? They could 
not be due solely to its magnitude ; for the poet knew and 
names much larger rivers — the Peneus, Maeander, Her- 
mus, Sangarius, — without conferring any similar distinction 
upon them. The " divinity" of Skamander is at once ex- 
plained when we know the circumstances of its birth, that it 
springs from the^bo^ of Jwpiiefi^s throne^ and instead of col- 
lecting its water like other rivers fi'om obscure, feeble, and 
scattered sources, it bursts at once into day in a magnificent 
cascade, clear as crystal, issuing forth in mystery and subli- 
mity, from a deep cavern in the hidden recesses of the moun- 
tain, amidst thundering echoes, and encompassed by scenery 
of extraordinary beauty and grandeur.^ Such a phenomenon 
could not fail to impress powerfully an imaginative people 
like the Greeks, and to give birth to some superstitious obser- 
vances. Accordingly the mountain was a chosen terrestrial 
abode of Jupiter. We find him often seated on Gargarus, 
Ida's summit, as on his throne ; he had a re/icvos, or '^ sacred 
enclosure" there, with an altar, ySw/iAos, and a priest to perform 
the sacrificial duties.* From this spot, with the springs of 
Skamander thundering beneath his feet, he surveyed the city 
of Troy, the Greek ships, and the battles in the plain, sent 
messages to the chiefs ; * issued his commands, launched his 
thunderbolts, adjudging victory or defeat to the combatants ;* 

' n. XXI. 130. Ov^ vftif ifra/Ais ittf *^((»ttt »(yu^»^iv*i(f a^xUn^ J in itifii 
itdkitf /(^iviri rav^dvtf C««vf V ly iififfi Ktttitrt fuivvxt^t ^itir»V(, 

' n. y. 77. if /{« "Sintfititi^au i^nrh^ irfri/xr«, ^$ot ^ Stf ritr» infi(f. 

* Places of this awe-inspiring character were usually consecrated to some 
deity. See Mela's account of the Corycian caye with its sonorous fountains. 
De Situ Orbis, Lib. i. cap. 13. 

* n. VIII. 47; XVI. 604. * II. xi. 182 viir. 51. 

* II. III. 820; VIII. 170; xi. 182; xu. 252. 
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and in his domestic capacity slept with Juno.^ From these 
details the reader may judge whether the epithets " divine" 
and " Jove-descended," applied to the Skamander alone of all 
the rivers in Asia named by the poet, belongs of right to the 
powerfiil Mendere, or, as Lechevalier would have us believe, 
to the rivulet of Bunarbashi, which holds its course through 
a quagmire from its source nearly to its termination. Tradi- 
tion is in accordance here with the testimony of Homer and 
Strabo ; for the modern Mendere is merely the ancient very 
slightly changed. It is worthy of notice that the poet was 
well acquainted with the Natural History of Ida. He des- 
cribes it as " abounding in springs," " m vaUeys," « in woods," 
and " in wild beasts." Dr Hunt, Dr Clarke, and Mr Webb, 
who all ascended the summit, speak of it in similar terms. 

Site of New Ilium. — Enough surely has been said to es- 
tablish the identity of the Mender^ with the Skamander, but 
before considering the claims of the Dombrek to represent the 
poefs Simois, the connection of the argument renders it neces- 
sary to fix the site of Hium Novum. A great number of coins 
were brought to Dr Clarke at the village of Kalifatli, of the 
date of the Boman Empire, and bearing the name of " Ilium" 
on them. On inquiring where they were found, he was con- 
ducted to an adjoining eminence, where he discovered exten- 
sive ruins, called by the Greek peasants Palaio-Kalifatii, now 
better known under the Turkish name of Hissarlik (from 
Hissar, a castle), and meaning " place" or " site" of a castle. 
Here he found the Turks " raising enormous blocks of marble 
from foundations which surrounded the eminence. Their struc- 
ture exhibited that colossal and massive style of architecture 
which bespeaks the early ages of Grecian history. All the ter- 
ritory within these foundations was covered with broken pot- 
tery, whose fragments were part of ancient terra-cotta vases."* 
Dr Clarke's visit was in March 1801. Though these ruins 
are constantly diminishing, Dr Forchhammer, who spent a 
month in the district in 1839, was still able to distinguish 
remains of "the acropolis, a theatre, the foimdations of a 

» n. XIV. 346. * Travels, 4th Ed., vol. in. p. 180.. 
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bath, with an aqueduct, and the town wall."' Here, in short, 
were the ruins of a considerable fortified town, identified with 
Ilium by numerous coins found in it, and exactly in the situ* 
ation where the words of the Greek geographer taught us to 
look for it. 

Strabo says: — ^^*The Naustathmos," (or station of the 
Greek fleet), "is towards Bigeum, and near it is the mouth 
of the Skamander, 20 stadia from Bium ; but if any one 
maintains that the ' Haven of Greeks,' now so called, is the 
Naustathmos, he refers to a nearer pUxce^ only 12 stadia 
from the city."' The latter distance is twice mentioned, and 
agrees with the 1500 millia paaeuum, or Boman mile and a 
half of Pliny.* Now as the level shore here affording the 
means of harbourage, is only two miles in breadth, and the 
true Naval station, as Strabo deemed it, was on the western 
side, at Sigeum, it follows that the spurious Naval station 
must be sought eastward, or towards Bhoeteum, that is, about 
the mouth of the En Tepe Asmak, a sluggish stream, ending 
in a wide salt water inlet. Writers on the Troad accordingly 
are unanimous in regarding this as the Fortus Acheorum, or 
pseudo Naustathmus of Strabo, the " nearer place to Ilium,*' 
as he correctly termed it, being only 12 stadia from the city, 
while the mouth of the Skamander was 20 stadia from it. It 
is unquestionably the same locality which at a latter period 
was sometimes nLed the Aiantean Port, from its con^^ty 
to the Tumulus which passed for the tomb of Ajax.* If then 
two converging lines of 20 and 12 stadia, be drawn in a south 
and easterly direction from the mouth of Skamander and the 
Portus Acheorum, they shotdd terminate at or near Strabo's 
Hium. Now, if we measure the spaces on the Admiralty 

1 Geograph. Journal, toI. xn. p. 89. 

r§y IXifv fTa}t§vt utt9fit» %t ^i fnfu m m ?«? y.%y/AiU9 A^mtttt Xi/miv« %nai r« 
9mufT*^fA*ff tyyvrt^i rt9» Xt^ii T§it»9 §f§f )«)•»« frah§vs htfrmrti mf rfXi^f .—- 

Strabo, p. 698. 

* Nat Hist. Lib. v. oap. 80. 

* ZosimuB, RomansB HistorisB Scriptores GrsBoi Minorca. Frankf. 1690. 
P. 682. 
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Map, we shall find that the nearest point of Hissarlik (where 
Dr Clarke found the ruins), is 33 stadia from the present 
mouth of the Mender^, and 22 from the mouth of In Tepe 
Asmak. ^ These distances much exceed those given by Strabo, 
but it will be observed that they are nearly in the same pro- 
portion to each other, showing that the town was in a position 
at least towards Hissarlik. Btrabo's opinion was that the 
alluvial deposits of the Skamander and Simois were constantly 
extending the plain northwards, and had perhaps added six 
stadia to it since the time of the Trojan war.' Can we ac- 
count for the difference between the ancient and the modem 
measurements on this principle ? Wo may, but only to a 
very small extent. Let it be observed, that while Dr Clarke's 
ruins are on a hill (84 feet high according to my measure- 
ment), New Ilium must have stood in the plain to justify the 
claim it proudly put forward, to be the Troy of Homer (cv ir^- 
6t^ irciroXcsro), in campo edificata^ The statements are easily 
reconciled. We must remember that when Strabo wrote, 
the Bomans had been 200 years in possession of Asia Minor, 
<u,d had b«,. p«,digd m gifl. <md mmututie. t, the c% 
which the, ho.^.y tLTv, be the b^dle of their ..tio^ 
Though a small city previously, it no doubt swelled to a large 
one under their munificent patronage, and though then seated 
in the plain, Strabo informs us that it had an Acropolis which 
stood high, and commanded an extensive view. For he ar-' 
gues thus against the pretensions of the Ilicans ; that if their 
city was identical with Homer's, it would have been absurd 
to risk the life of Polites, Priam's swift-footed son, when 
watching the Greek camp as a scout or spy, by stationing 
him at the tomb of Esyetes in the open plain, when he could 
have watched it better and in safety, from a nmch higher 

1 The lower part of In Tepe Asmak may have been the Portus Acheorum, up 
perliape as far as the " stone bridge." (See map.) Dr Forchhammer describes 
the mouth of the inlet as " possessing high steep banks, much depth) being 
more like a haTen than a river, and always filled with sea water." — (Beschrei- 
bung der Ebene Ton Troia. Frankfort, 1860. P. 12.) At the bridge where I 
crossed it, the water was stagnant and the breadth apparently about 160 feet. 

* Strabo, p. 698. ' U. xx. 216 ; Strabo, p. 692. 
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jpface, their ovm Acropolis^ at nearly the same distance.^ 
New Hiuin then "had a hill vnthin it^ forming its citadel, and 
that hill could be no other than Hissarlik, which is precisely 
the first hill where Strabo's converging lines of 12 and 20 
stadia would meet, if prolonged. And it is implied in the 
remark, that the city stood low^ or in the plain, since it was 
only the Acropolis that commanded the extensive view re- 
quired to watch the movements in the Greek camp. Sup- 
posing then that the deposits of the rivers may have added 
something to the level land between Sigeum and Bhoeteum, 
we need not assume that the addition has been more than 
a fraction of what ^trabo imagined, to account for the space 
between Ilium and the Portus AchsBorum having increased 
from 12 stadia in Strabo's days, to 22 in ours. The extension 
of the enriched and amplified Roman Ilium, with its larger 
population, into the plain, resolves the diflSculty. That ex- 
tension would naturally be towards the sea for the sake of 
commercial intercourse with the other parts of the empire. 

This conclusion, that the city had changed its place simply 
by enlarging its boundaries, is put beyond doubt by a single 
sentence in an old Greek work, the Pertplus o/SkylctXy where 
we find it stated, that ^^ Ilium is 25 stadia from the sea;" and 
this statement was made 400 years before Strabo wrote his 
book.2 The part of sea to which he referred was undoubtedly 
that portion of the low shore between Sigeum and Bhoeteum 
to which, as history'shews, the fleets of Greece and Rome re- 
sorted. Comparing the statements of Skylax and Demetrius, 
it appears that the breadth of land between Ilium and the 

^ Strabo, p. 699. — " Longe sublimiore de loco speoulaii poterat, ex arce, 
pari fere intervallo." 
' Skylax makes the Propontus terminate at Abydus, and Troas begin there. 

*P«irii«» IXi«i> {a^tx^t ii a*§ rtis fit^etrvnf fraita xi) zas tt avrti «'«r«/u«f 2»afiutr- 

if9f, Periplus, i 96. Geographi Greeci. Minores. Paris 1864, Didot. P. 68. 
Skylax's Periplus is to some extent a compilation formed of parts written 
at different dates, but Letronne, an eminent French scholar, has proved that 
the Notices of the coast of Asia Minor belong to a period not later than 409 
B.C. — Fragments de Poems Geogi-aphiques, &c., par M. Letronne. Paiis, 
1840. P. 222. 
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sea, (the Hellespont), which was 25 stadia in the time of the 
former, had shrunk in the time of the latter (250 years later) 
to 20 stadia, measured in one direction, and to 12 stadia in 
another. Both authors are good evidence in their own days 
in matters of fact ; and as Skylax's testimony will not aUow us 
to assume that the sea approached nearer to the city/ we have 
no alternative hut to assume that the city had approached 
nearer to the sea. In other words, a new town had grown 
up in the plain, to accommodate the multitudes who no doubt 
flocked into the city to enjoy the munificence of the Komans. 
The nium which Skylax saw, 25 stadia from the sea, was the 
" village cit/* (KoifuwroXts), with its " mean temple and roof- 
less houses,"* which then crowned the rocks of Hissarlik ; but 
the city about which Demetrius wrote and reasoned, was the 
Ilium immune,^ enriched by the Bomans with the property 

^ Sirabo sometimes refers to the work of Skylax, but Demetrius probably 
did not know of its existence. If he hod seen it he would have suppressed a 
very groundless speculation in which he indulges. He asserts that all the 
part of the plain between the city and the sea was an accumulation of earth 
tirought down by the rivers at a period subsequent to the Trojan war, and al- 
ways increasing, 

r$ T^viMov 9rtii9f, i futru^u rns fr«XiA>f Mat rut iakarrnf i iratfirfit <p^ei^tt. ra fti* 
ym^ tr^f rns w rtXivaf o^tt/Aun ir^o^ttftu tifat ratv irtraftttt v^rt^ov yiyofof. — 

(Strabo, p. 699.) 

From this postulate he argues, that " if the present interval between the city 
and the sea be 12 stadia, it must have been one half less," at the date of the 
Trojan war. But the postulate is on arbitrary assumption ; in support of which 
no testimony is cited, no physical reason assigned.* He saw the rivers dis- 
coloured with mud during floods, and rashly inferred that this mud was all 
deposited at their common estuary in the Hellespont, forgetting or ignor- 
ing the fact, that the Hellespont is a powerful n'yer, two miles broad, and 
three hundred feet deep, with a current rolling at two miles per hour, and 
sweeping into the JEgean sea all mud and sand that comes within its reach. 
There is good reason to believe that the general line of the coast liere, in 
Homer's age, was nearly the same as at tliis day. Skylax 's statement, that Ilium 
was 26 stadia from the sea, goes far to prove this, and if it had been known to 
Demetrius, eager as he was to deprive the Ilicans of their poetic fame, he 
could not have ventured to promulgate his baseless speculation about the ex- 
tension of the plain northward. Apparently Skylax's little work had escaped 
the notice of Lechevalier, Major Rennell, Major Leake, and several others who 
have written on the Plain of Troy. It was overlooked by me in 1822. 

* Strabo, p. 694. » Pliny, B. 5, Cap. 30. 
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of the adjacent towns^ and stretching down eight or ten stadia 
towards the Hellespont, from the primitive city on the hill, 
which then became the citadel. Near the village of Koiim 
Keui, 8 stadia northwestward from Hissarlik, Doctor Hunt 
found fifty years ago " extensive ruins of ancient public build- 
ings," (see the map ; they were still considerable in 1847), 
which he very reasonably conjectured, must have been part 
of New Ilium, that is, of the enlarged Eoman Ilium.^ 

The history of many other ancient cities (and modem also) 
was similar. Established at first on a rugged hill for secur- 
ity, when increasing numbers gave the inhabitants greater 
strength, and they felt straitened for room in their wall-girt 
hiU-top, a part of the plain immediately under the walls be- 
gan to be occupied. If the community prospered, a town 
gradually grew up here which ultimately contained the mass 
of the population. In due time it was surrounded with a 
wall, and became a Polls or *^ city" while the original Polls, 
the habitation on the rock, became the Acropolis, " upper 
city," or citadel, and a place of refuge in great emergencies. 
Hence the plural names, Athenae, Thebas, MycenoB, of many 
Greek towns. Other inconveniences besides want of room, 
no doubt contributed to draw men down from the hill top to 
the plain. The waste of labour in being compelled to carry 
every sack of com, every.bundle of firewood, every load of tim- 
bi3r or stone for building, every cask of wine or water, up an 
ascent of eighty or a hundred feet, would prove a strong induce- 
ment to prefer a dwelling on the plain to one on the moun- 
tain. The cession of all Asia Minor west of Mount Taums 
to the Bomans, after the defeat of Antiochus, 190 b.o., would 
give internal peace to that region, and enable men to leave 
their strongholds with greater confidence. The Ilieans especi- 

^ Walpole's Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, yoI. l p. 
88. " The Romans, proud of their origin from Troy and Aeneas, treated 
Ilium with signal munificence ; they not only granted to it immunity from tri- 
bute, but added to its domain the neighbouring territories of Gergis, Rhoeteum, 
and Sigeum, and made theUieans mastersof the whole coast from the continental 
possessions of Tenedos to the boundaries of Bardanus."— -Grote's Histovy of 
Greece, yoI. i. p. 442. 
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ally, stroDg in the protection of Borne, and recruited by emi- 
grants from the neighbouring towns desirous to share their 
immunities, would find their hill fortress much too narrow 
for their numbers, and spread themselves widely over the 
plain. From 190 b.o., to the first war between Mithridates 
and the Bomans, 88 b.o., they seem to have enjoyed unbroken 
peace, and fostered, as they were, by their patrons, it must 
have been to them a century of unexampled prosperity. 
Apparently all the city was defensible at the commencement 
of the civil war between SyUa and Marius; for when the 
brutal Fimbrias attacked it with a Soman army, it stood a 
siege of eleven days (b.o. 86) ; ^ but though the city is 
named it is possible that it was the citadel only which re- 
sisted. Chandler, in his History of Ilium, following Strabo, 
states that Lysimachus, one of Alexander's immediate succes- 
sors, surrounded the city with a wall 40 stadia in length. 
But Mr Grote has adduced satisfactory reasons for believing 
that by some oversight, the favours bestowed upon Alexandrea 
Troas,' by that prince, have been transferred to Ilium in the 
passage alluded to^ and that though Alexander made munifi- 
cent promises to the city, " it remained without any special 
mark of favour until the arrival of the Bomans in Asia, and 
their triumph over Antiochus."* 

The Simois. — Having established the identity of the Ska- 
mander with the Mendere, and ascertained the site of Strabo's 
New Ilium, the position of the Simois cannot be mistaken. 
It is unnecessary to repeat Strabo's description of the plain 
given at page 15. In substance it is this : That between the 
two outer arms or ridges TB and BU in the diagram inserted 
at page 16, there was an intermediate ridge MN, at the sea- 

1 Sirabo, p. 694. ' Strabo, p. 693 ; Chandler, p. 74, 102. 

* A city on the coast 18 miles south from the Hellespont, and mistaken by 
many early trayeUers for the Homeric city. 

* Grote*s History of Greece, Tol. i, p. 441. The Admiralty Map supplies 
additional evidence in fayour of Mr Grote's correction of Strabo*s text. No 
trace of ancient walls in the plain round Hissarlik appears in it,while it 
shews distinct traces of the walls all round Troas, and these measure yery 
correctly 40 stadia in their entire circuit. 
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ward extremity of wliich New Hium N, stood, and two plains, 
a broader and a narrower, in which the Skamander and 
Simois held their separate courses, and then united in front 
of New Hium, and flowed into the Hellespont. If the evi- 
dence adduced to prove that the river a. m, occupying the 
one plain, is the Skamander, be conclusive, it is obvious at a 
glance that the river m, o. occupying the other plain must be 
the Simois. Strabo thus places New Ilium between the Ska- 
mander and the Simois, and Homer assigns a similar position 
to the ancient city. He tells us that when Juno came to 
Troy to oppose Mars, she unyoked her steeds " where Simois 
and Skamander unite their waters,"^ and sent them to pasture 
on Ambrosia, at the banks of the Simois, the part of the plain 
remotest from the battle ground, concealing them from mortal 
eyes by a cloud. 

" Ere long arrived 
Where Simois and Skamander meet and mix 
Their confluent streams, there beauteous Juno loosed, 
And in a misty veil her steeds concealed, 
And, at the command of Simois, on his bank 
Their wonted food ambrosia, largely sprang." — Cowper, 

The rivers may still be said to unite their waters through 
the Kalifatli Asmak,^ (see the map), which communicates 
with both ; but they have separate channels, and their estu- 
aries are nearly two miles asunder. This, however, does not 
invalidate the claim of the Dombrek to be the Simois of 
Strabo and Homer, but strengthens it ; for separate mouths 
are assigned to the two rivers by Ptolemy,* who flourish- 
ed 160 years after Strabo, or 330 years after Demetrius, 
whose axjcount Strabo mainly followed, showing that the 
low coast between Sigeum and Khoeteum, presented nearly 
the same aspect to his eyes as to ours. His geographical de- 

^ n. V. 774. nx* i**f ^fJkout 0't//K/3aXXi T0V n^f iKetfAetvh^as* 

* " Asmak. is a term applied to channels which contain running water in 
winter only, and standing pools in summer." — ^Dr Forchhammer in Joum. 
Geog. Society, yol. xii. p. 80, note. 

Orbis Antiqui Tabulsa. Amstel. 1780. Tab. i. Asi83, and Numerical 
Tables, Edit. Basil 1562. Lib. v. p. 88. 
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lineatioiis by maps, and his tables of latitude and longitude, 
though rude, make the essential points clear ; namely, tliat 
the streams had then distinct estuaries, next, that of the two, 
the name of Simois was attached to the one furthest up the 
Hellespont, a^d that of Skamander to the one nearest Sigeum. 
The disjunction must have taken place 1600 years ago, and 
thus we have three important points proved ; first, tiiat the 
two rivers united in the plain in the time of Homer and De- 
metrius — secondly^ that between the time of Demetrius and 
that of Ptolemy, their courses had changed so far as to cause 
the separation of their estuaries — thirdly, that since the estu- 
ary of the Skamander is placed towards Sigeum by Strabo 
and Demetrius, where it now is, and that of the Simois by 
Ptolemy, at a point farther up the Hellespontw here also it 
now is, we have strong reason to believe that the physical 
features of this portion of the plain are not materially changed 
since Ptolemy composed his Geography. 

The Dombrek is a small stream compared with the Men- 
dere. Its channel, near Halil Eli, where I crossed it, scarcely 
exceeded 20 feet in breadth, of which about a third part was 
occupied by a feeble current of water. But like all mountain 
torrents, it is liable to floods after rain, and when its channel 
is full, a part of the stream passes close by the south foot of 
the Bhoetean ridge, at the part marked " Dry Channel" in 
the map. The principal part, however, now runs by the 
south side of the valley, and passes Hissarlik, where it spreads 
out into a marsh in summer ; the two branches again unite a 
mile north-west from Hissarlik, and, reinforced by a portion 
of the rivulet called Ealifatli Asmak, then assume the name 
of En Tepe Asmak, and communicate with the sea near the 
supposed Tumulus of Ajax.^ I crossed En Tepe Asmak by 
a low stone bridge, formed of many small arches, about 3 
stadia south from the Hellespont, (see the map), where the 
water was motionless, and according to my estimate, about 150 
feet in breadth. The principal stream of the Ealifatli Asmak 
runs obliquely across the plain from Eoum Eeui in a north- 

1 Dr Forchbammer, Beschreibung der Ebene, p. 11. 
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west direction to a point very near the Mender^, and about a 
mile and a-half south from its estuary, where it divides into 
three branches. The two most westerly Asmaks end in little 
lakes, close to the Hellespont, yet divided from it by a narrow 
bank of sand, through which the water of the Hellespont filters 
in summer, when both the lakes are salt. In winter the sand 
banks are no doubt breached by the fresh water current coming 
down from the plain. The third Asmak runs north-eastward, 
and ends in a wide lagoon m, which has an open, but very 
narrow, communication with the Hellespont. I crossed the 
most westerly Asmak at the place marked *^ stone bridge," 
before it divides, and estimated its breadth at 40 feet ; the 
water was stagnant and bordered with rushes. The third 
Asmak is much broader — my Notes say, 100 to 150 feet — (at 
" Wood Br" in the map), and the water was stagnant. From 
this our route was nearly eastward, as indicated by a straight 
line in the map, to a roughly paved " causeway," and across 
the En Tepe Asmak by a stone bridge formed of numerous 
small arches. The land was firm on both sides of the road, 
at some few spots marshy, as indicated by tufts of rushes, yet 
generally green and beautiful, the greater part in grass, but 
some fields of com were visible on the south side of the road. 
No wood, except some shrubs and low trees, was seen on the 
banks of the Asmaks. 

The small size of the Dombrek will not negative its title to 
represent the Simois of Strabo and Homer, with any one who 
has travelled in Greece, or has a moderate knowledge of anci- 
ent Geography. Many of the classical rivers renowned in 
poetry, are paltry brooks, dry in summer, and irregular tor- 
rents in winter. Such are the Ilissus at Athens, the Ismenus 
at Thebes, the Inachus and Charadrus at Argos, and many 
others. The effects ascribed by Strabo to the Simois are ex- 
actly those produced by the Dombrek. He describes "the 
Simois and Skamander as meeting in the plain, a little in front 
of Ilium, bringing down much spil, extending the coast, and 
forming a blind mouth, with marine lakes and marshes."* 

> Strabo, p. 696, 698. 
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These marine lakes and marshes still exist ; and if any river 
is entitled to be conjoined with the Mendere in the work of 
forming them, and " bringing down much soil to extend the 
coast,^ (as he imagined), it is evidently the Dombrek Again, 
in its physical features it agrees sufficiently with Strabo's 
Simois. It is a small stream, but the largest in the district, 
except the Skamander, as we should expect to find. When 
the Simois is called upon by his brother Skamander " to drain 
all his springs, to summon all his brooks, to swell his waters, 
and to bear along trunks and stones," to overwhelm Achilles,* 
the expressions evidently refer to the river when swelled by 
floods ; and as they imply that in its ordinary state it was 
small and feeble, so they ascribe no greater power to it than a 
mourUain torrent, like the Dombrek in its flooded state, 
actually possesses. That this character is nowise inconsistent 
with the terms of Homer's description the poet himself tes- 
tifies, for ho ascribes the very same violence, impetuosity, and 
destructive power, to a mountain torrent swelled by rains.« 

If the Dombrek was not the poet's Simois, the question 
presents itself. What ancient name did it bear ? Lechevalier 
infers from a certain resemblance in the sound (which he art- 
fully improves by writing it Thymbrek), that it was the 
Thymbrius.* If this opinion were correct, Strabo, instead of 
saying that "the rivers Skamander and Simois" (between 
which Hium stood), " approaching the one to Sigeum, the 
other to RhoGteum, unite a little be/ore New Ilium"^ &c., 
would unquestionably have said, '* the rivers Skamander and 
Thymbrivs, approaching, the one to Sigeum, the other to 
Bhoeteum, unite a little before New IliumI' &c. It is clear, 
then, that the Dombrek was not 8trabo*8 Thymbrius. It can 
be shewn" also that it was not Homer's. To account for the 
disappearance of the Greek entrenchments, which are described 

» n. XXI. 808. * n. XI. 492. 

* The Thjmbrius of Strabo is justly identified by Major Leake with the 
stream which joins the Mender^ at Atchi Keni, near Bunarbashi. Homer 
does not mention the river Thjmbrius, but he probably knew it, as he names 
a Tillage in the plain Thymbra. 

* Strabo, Lib. xiii. 697. 
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as mighty works, and of which some remains would be looked 
for by the men of the poet's age, he resorts to a miracle. 
Neptune and Apollo sweep them away, by causing all the 
rivers that descend from Ida to rise in floods and rush against 
them for nine days. The whole being then obliterated, the 
siu&ce was covered with sands. ^ The names of the rivers, 
eight in number, are given : — 

oororoi aTT* 'ISatcov o/3€(i)v aAoSe wpopeovo'iy 
^FyjcrSs y, 'ETTTaTTopos t€, Ka/OTjo-os t€, *Po8ios tc, 

TprjVLKOi T6, Kot AunjTTOS, StOS T6 ^KOLfiavSpOS, 

Rhesus, Heptaporus, Karesus, Rhodius, Granicus, iEsepus, 
Skamander, and Simois — ^but no Thymhriua appears in the 
list. The three first have only been guessed at by geographers ; 
the others were and are well known. Now, when rivers dis- 
tant from the plain, like the Rhodius, Granicus, and -ZEsepus, 
were diverted from their proper channels (which verses 32, 
33, seem to imply) to co-operate in the work of demolition, 
we may feel sure that whatever river occupied the valley of 
Dombrek, which was situated on the very scene of action, 
would not be omitted. Under what name, then, does it pre- 
sent itself? If we call it the Thymbrius we reject the poet's 
testimony ; if we call it the Simois we are in accordance with 
that testimony. 

But, on various grounds, Heyne, Payne Knight, and some 
other critics, deem the 36 verses, describing the destruction 
of the entrenchment, an interpolation. Without entering into 
the question, I shall merely observe that the falsification of the 
geography in bringing the Skamander and .^sepus, whose 
estuaries are 80 miles apart, into joint action against the 
camp, does not seem conclusive against the genuineness of 
the passage. The incident is avowedly supernatural. Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Apollo compel the eight chief rivers of Ida to 
desert their usual channels, and turn the force of their united 
streams against an object hateful in the sight of these gods. 

» n. XII. 17-83. 
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Does this fiction exceed the licence in which the poets were 
wont to indulge ? Do we not find as bold a use of the Epic 
machinery in the 2l8t book,^ in the combat of Achilles with 
Skamander, the dialogue between the river-god and the war- 
rior, and the miraculous exsiccation of the flooded stream by 
Vulcan ? The episode, if not by Homer, is Homeric in charac- 
ter. The eight streams are authenticated as Idean rivers by 
Strabo, and were the fittest agents that could be employed. 
If a rhapsodist wrote the lines, as Heyne supposes, he may 
have exercised his craft among the -^olic Greeks in the Troad, 
and his personal knowledge of the plain would suggest that 
something should be said to account for the entire disappear- 
ance of the wall, fosse, and towers, whose magnitude moved 
the jealousy of Neptune. The myth of the eight Idean rivers, 
urged by the gods, pouring their waters over the station of 
the camp, was a device to which the zealous admirers of the 
poet would not object.' The destruction of the entrenchment 
was foretold by Jupiter in a passage (II. viz., 459) which 
Heyne also considered an interpolation. The idea of a great 
inundation of the plain, whether natural or supernatural, 
would be readily suggested by its straggling streams, salt 
lakes, and complicated water-courses. 

The Kirk Jos. — ^The third river in the plain is the Kirk 
Jos, or Kirk Gheuz, meaning, in Turkish, " Forty Eyes," and 
so named from its numerous springs. It rises at the village 
of Bunarbashi, at the head of the plain, nine miles from the 
Hellespont, runs nearly parallel to the Mender^, and after a 
course of about ten miles in length, joins that river through 
two channels (jp, g, in the map), firom two to three miles 
above its estuary at Koum Kaleh. LechevaUer adopted the 
singular idea that this little stream, twelve feet wide and three 
feet deep (according to his own account), was Homer's ** great, 

» n. XXI. 211-882. 

* Eustathiusand the Viotorine Scholia obserre, that Homer must ha^e liyed 
Boon after the Trojan war, otherwise he would have said that the Greek wall 
had disappeared from the effects of time, without calling in the agency of the 
gods. — Thiersch Ueber das Zcitalter und Vaterland dos Homer, p. 138. 
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deep-gulfed, impetuous" Skamander. I hope to satisfy the 
reader by and bye that it is merely an artificial canal or drain, 
cut to carry oflf the very abundant water of the springs, and 
save the plain, on the west side of the Mender^, from being 
converted into a marsh. The channel, marked " canal" on 
the map, is a more recent work, intended to carry the water 
of the springs to Bashika Bay. 

The Asmaks. — This term, says Dr Forchhammer, " is 
applied to channels which contain running water in winter 
only, and standing pools in summer."^ There are several 
rivulets in the plain so named. The Kalifatli Asmak and 
Pacha Tepe Asmak have their sources near the head of the 
plain, in a marsh named Djudan. They run north-westward, 
keeping nearly parallel to the Mender^, and unite near the 
village of Kalifatli ; from hence the confluent stream flows 
northward to the Dombrek ; then, for a short space, westward 
to the village of Koum Keui. The portion of the united 
stream, which runs northward from Koum Kcui to the Hel- 
lespont, is called En Tepe Asmak (so named &om the tumulus, 
In, or En Tepe, the supposed tomb of Ajax), while the other 
portion, retaining the name of Kalifatli Asmak, flows north- 
westward, and divides into several channels, one of which 
terminates in a salt lagoon, 971, communicating with the Hel- 
lespont, and the others in little pools, «, only divided from it 
by very narrow banks of sand. The road, traced in the map 
by a hair line, crosses two of these channels ; the one seemed 
to me about 40, the other more than 100 feet broad ; and 
they were filled with stagnant water. This, Dr Forchhammer 
says, they derive mainly from the flood water of the Mendere, 
which, after heavy rains, passes over its banks, and then 
escapes northward in an ill-defined channel on its right side, 
and nearly parallel to the river. This channel, which is 
faintly indicated on the engraving, is marked as " winter 
channel" and " swampy hollows." I crossed the two Asmaks 
in the upper part of the plain, about two miles above Kali- 
fatli. There was litilc water visible in them, and they were 

* Geog. Jouninl, vol. xii. p. 30. 
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rather canals of pretiy thick mud than chains of pools. The 
western one, or Kalifatli Asmak, I estimated to be about 
thirty feet in breadth ; of its depth I could not judge, but the 
horses' feet sunk from one to two feet in the mud. The Pasha 
Tepe Asmak (named from a Tepe, or tumulus) is somewhat 
narrower. 

The Kiuair or Eemair. — This river is a tributary of the 
Mender^ which it joins about a mile from Bunarbashi. Its 
springs are in the liills north-east from that village ; its course 
is short, about seven or eight miles in length, and the stream 
is nearly equal to that of the Dombrek. During summer, its 
water is lost in the gravel, near Akshi Keui ; but in winter, 
it not only sends a considerable stream to the Mender^, but 
overflows its banks and forms a marsh (see the map) through 
which a portion of its water, mingling with that of the Djudan 
marsh, passes into the two Asmaks, and reaches the lower 
part of the plain. It is beyond doubt the river Thymbrius 
of Strabo, which he described as " falling into the Skamander 
at the temple of Apollo Thymbrseus, fifty stadia from New 
Hium."^ The distance of the junction of the streams from 
Hissarlik agrees with Strabo's statement ; and still further to 
identify the locality, Doctor Hunt found a Greek inscription 
containing the name of ^' Apollo," amidst some ruins at Akshi 
Keui« 

Chiblak RrvuLET. — This very small rivulet rises in the 
hills about three miles east from Hissarlik, flows right west- 
ward, passing on the south side of Chiblak and Hissarlik, and 
joins the Katifatli Asmak near the village so named. It is 
fed from permanent springs, one of which, says Dr Forchham- 
mer, supplies the village of Chiblak with " drinkable water all 
the year."* The supply, however, is small, and in August the 
water had disappeared under the gravel before reaching the 
Asmak. 

* Strabo, p. 598. * Walpole's Memoirs of Turkey, vol. i. p. 609. 

' Beschreibong der Ebcne, p. 12. 
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THE SHOBE LINE OF THE PLAIN — CHANGES IT HAS UNDEROONE 
— STATION AND CAMP OF THE GREEKS. 

The low shore between Koum Kaleh and En Tepe is the 
only part of the plain bordering on the Hellespont where 
ships could be drawn ashore in the manner anciently prac- 
tised, and all now agree that the Naval Station must be sought 
within this space. To the imagination of the later Greeks, 
the Trojan war presented itself as an enterprise of unparal- 
leled magnitude, and Pliny probably expressed the prevalent 
opinion in describing the ships, though arranged in several 
parallel lines, as extending over all the level ground between 
the monument of Achilles and that of Ajax, or, in the modem 
topography, from Koum Kaleh to En Tepe.* The 30 stadia 
mentioned by Pliny as the distance of Sigeum from the 
monument of Ajax (En Tepe), measures, on the Admiralty 
map, three English miles and a quarter, or 28 stadia, a good 
approximation. The length of flat shore fit for the purpose 
of a Navstathmvs, or naval station, on the ancient plan, 
namely, that from Koum Kaleh to En Tepe Asmak, measures 
two miles, or 17^ stadia. Strabo, or Demetrius, whom he 
copied, studied the Troad with a more critical eye than 
Pliny. He rejects an idea, current it would seem only among 

^ Achilleum, oppidum juxta tumulum Acbillis, ubi classis ejus steterat in 
Sigeo. Fuit et ^anteum, conditum in altero comu, et ipso in statione claasis 
BUSS. Plin. 1. v. cap. 80. Sigeum was on the high promontory where Teni- 
shehr now stands, and Aohilloum must have been nearly in the position now 
occupied by the village of Koum Kaleh. 
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the ignorant, that the inlet of En Tepe Asmak, then called 
the Achaaan Harbour (Axaioiv Ai/ii/v) was the naval station. 
Its small size, its high banks, and the bar at its mouth, indi- 
cated by the Turkish name, karanlik limani (meaning the 
" shut port^ preclude the possibility of its serving as the 
naval station of Agamemnon's fleet The name of AchsBan or 
iSantean Port was undoubtedly extended in the Roman 
times to all the wide bay opposite Bhoeteum, forming the 
southern portion of the Hellespont. The fleet of the Soman 
Admiral Livius, including 8 quadriremes^ which sailed into 
the AchaBan port,* certainly could not have entered the inlet 
of En Tepe Asmak ; and still less could the 200 ships of 
Constantine's rival, Licinius, have found room there.' The 
words "Portufl" and Ai/iiyv, used by Strabo, Livy, Pliny, 
and Mela, no doubt misled modem travellers, LechevaUer, 
Qell, and others, to place a round opening in their maps at 
the mouth of the inlet, where none such exists. The real 
position of the Naustathmus, in Strabo's opinion, was near 
Sigeum. Arguing that if the old city was as near the naval 
station as New Ilium, the Greeks would not have left their 
camp so long unfortified, or that it would have been much 
sooner attacked, he says, — "for the Naustathmus is near 
Sigeum, and the Skamander empties itself near that place, 
at 20 stadia from New Ilium/'' I have already discussed 
this text, and shown that since New Ilium, as Skylax tells us, * 
was 25 stadia from the mouth of the Skamander, about 409 
B.C., and only 20 stadia from it 250 years later, while the 
margin of the sea was believed to be all the while receding, 
the difference of the meaaurements can be explained only in 
one way — by the extension of the city in a north and north- 
west direction. The error of Demetrius (perhaps an inten- 
tional one. as it subserved his theory) consisted in assuming 

' LiT. Hist. Bom. xxx. o. 9. 

' ZoBimi. ComitiB. Hist. Lib. ii. Romanse Hist. Script. Grsoci. Min. 1690, 
p. 682. 

r$v IXi«f/ rraittvt itntuv. Strabo, p. 598. 
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that the boundaries of the Homeric city, planted on the hill, 
were the same with those of the Roman city, which had dif- 
fused itself over the plain noriihwards. Setting aside this 
erroneous idea, let us compare the topography of the lower 
part of the plain, as delineated in the Admiralty map, with 
the accounts of it left us by ancient writers. 

Skylax makes Abydos the northern limit of the Troad on 
the coast, and proceeds to name the Greek cities in it, Dar- 
danus, Bhoeteum, Iliiun ; then the island Tenedos with its 
port ; then " Sige, (Sigeum), Achilleum, and the pools of the 
Oreeks" (Kpanjpe^ Axatwv),^ showing that the lower pai*t of the 
plain contained lakes and channels filled with stagnant water, 
about 409 B.C., as it does now at s, w, t. Strabo, borrowing 
his details from Demetrius, whose writings may be referred 
to, 170 B.C., informs us that "the Skamander and Simois 
uniting in the plain, bring down much mud, extend the coast^ 
and form a * blind mouth,' and * marine lakes, and marshes/"* 
The blind mouth is probably the " Stomalimne," (lake of the 
mouth), mentioned in the preceding sentence, and distin- 
guished from the real " mouths of the Skamander." About 
200 years later, Pliny, after naming Hamaxitus, Cebrenia, and 
Sigeum, says,—" dein portus Acheeorum in quem influit 
Xanthus, Simoenti junctus, stagnumque priics faciens Pake 
Skamander."^ The " ancient Skamander" was no doubt a de- 
serted channel, and the " lake" formed by it was very pro- 
bably Strabo's "blind mouth," (tv</>A.ov arofia). Ovid and 
Quintus Smymaeus also allude to changes on shore here, but 
they merely paraphrase the passage in Hiad, xii. 17-34.* The 
different expressions used by the three authors first named — 
the " pools of the Greeks" of Skylax, the " marine lakes and 
marshes" of Demetrius,and Plin/s "ancient Skamander ending 
in a lake," indicate a physical condition of the coast having 

> Skylax. Caryandensis. in Geog. Grseci Minores. Paris, 1856, p. 68. 

— Strabo, p. 595. 
» Lib. V. 0. 80. 
* Oyid. Metam. xi. 207. 2. Smyrn. Lib. xiv. adfineni. 
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not a little in common with what exists at this day. The 
lagoon, m, tlirough which the Skamander flowed in Strabo's 
days, is three or four times the breadth of its present estuary. 
It is divided into two channels by an islet, and its ragged 
outline seems to speak of more islets and more channels in 
ancient times. Is it not probable that two of these channels 
were the " mouths of the Skamander" Strabo speaks of, while 
a third, choked with sand, was the " blind mouth," the *' Sto- 
malimne," and " marsh," formed by a half dried up channel, 
caUed " Old Skamander T 

I have already stated that Strabo placed New Ilium in 
the bifurcation, or opening between the Mendere and the 
Dombrek, (see ante p. 32) which it is admitted were Ma Ska- 
mander and Simois. And before proceeding farther it may 
be proper to show that Homer assigned a similar situation 
to ancient Ilium, with whatever rivers his Skamander and 
Simois may be identified. The Greeks, it must be recollected, 
were encamped on the sea-shore ; and since the two rivers 
rose in Mount Ida,^ and joined before they fell into the sea,^ 
it foUows, that persons going from the shore or the camp 
to any place within the bifurcation of the rivers, must ne- 
cessarily have crossed one of them, and one only. We 
find, accordingly, from various incidents, that persons going 
from the camp to the town, and vice versUy passed over 
one of the rivers, the Skamander, but never over the other, 
the Simois. 1. Thus when Priam went from Troy to the 
camp, the poet tells us that after passing the tomb of Ilus, 
which was on the Trojan side of the Skamander, lie stopped 
the mules and horses that they might drink of the river."^ 
And again on his return under the guidance of Mercury, 
after passing through the Greek camp, '^ they came to the 
ford of the beautifully-flowing river of dec}) whirlpools," 
where Mercury lett the king.* When Hector was severely 

» n. XII. 19. 

* 11;^/ pootf ItfjLoiii (rv/u.(iaXXirev r^i iKO.f/.avd^oi, — 11, V. //4. 

* Irnffotv a^ hj^tevev; rt ku) irr-revf, o^^a. vnoiiv m irera.fi.efj. — 11. XXIV, 360. 

* AXX' en Jw X't^ov i^ev ly^^'/of Teraf^eto \a.\hv "hivm^roi. — 11. XXIV, Gl)2. 
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wounded at the Greek camp, and borne off in a state of in- 
sensibUily in his chariot to regain the city, a stop was made 
at the ford of the river, and water pom:ed on him to revive 
him.^ When Achilles turned the tide of battle and routed 
the Trojans in front of the Greek camp, we are told in the 
stereotyped phrase, that in their flight towards the city, *^ they 
came toke ford of the beautiful flowing river, &c."^ In the 
first battle the Greeks advanced to the vicinity of the city, 
and drew up so near it, in front of the Trojans, that Helen, 
sitting on the tower at the Skasan gate, could distinguish tlie 
persons of the Grecian leaders and name them to Priam.^ 
The two armies moved alternately forward and backward, and 
in the course of their movements were often close upon the 
city, as we find Apollo stimulating the dispirited Trojans by 
a speech from the citadel,* and Helenus, the Trojan prince, 
endeavouring to make a stand at the very gates.* And while 
the armies were in this situation, just a little before the last 
mentioned incident, we are told that the tide of tattle rolled 
hither and thither between Simoia and Skamander.^ This 
clearly implies, that the city, which was in some measure the 
centre of these operations, was also between the rivers. On 
the other hand, it is not once mentioned that either army 
' crossed the Simois. 

The position of the city between Skamander and Simois is 
thus clearly established on the poet's testimony, and as the 
armies in marching from the camp to the city, and in return 
from the city to the camp, crossed the Skamander only, it fol- 
lows that the Greek camp was on the west, or Skamandrian side 
of the confluent stream. A station must therefore be found on 
the west side of the Mender^ towards Sigeum for a camp large 

^ n. xiY. 482. The expression is the same as above, " but when they came 
to the ford of the beautiful flowing river of deep whirlpools, which immortal 
Jupiter begot." 

* n. XXI. 1. » n. in. 161, 248. 

* Ofvvg'f* iirir9ietfi9t T^ivi;, &c. — B. iv. 609. 

* n. VI. 80. 

* II. VI. 2. — IltfXXa y a^ iv4et xett f>^' ifiug't f^ec^n ^i^sott- 
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enough to afford quarters for 100,000 fighting men, and a low 
flat beach or strand wide enough to receive 1186 ships drawn 
ashore, and arranged in seveiul lines. For such a purpose 
every one will perceive that the small stripe of sandy soil at 
Eoum Ealeh is utterly disproportiohed. To get a breach 
of sufficient extent therefore on the west side of the river, we 
must remove its embouchure eastwards, that is, we must find 
evidence to show that the Skamander has changed its bed in 
the lower part of the plain, and that it joined the Hellespont 
much nearer Bhoeteum. LechevaUer, indeed, with a happy 
blindness saw no necessity for such a change. He boldly ex- 
tends the Greek camp over the whole shore from Eoum 
E^aleh to En Tepe, a space of two miles, in disregard of such 
objections as the following ; that one part of the army would 
be separated firom the other by a river 300 feet broad, im- 
passable at times in summer owing to casual floods, and for 
weeks together in winter 1 Did ever Greek or Roman com- 
mander establish a camp, bl permanent summer and winter 
camp, in such a situation ? Again, four-fifths of the troops 
in marching to Troy must have crossed no river but Leche- 
valier's Simois, whereas Homer's unequivocal testimony is, 
that the whole army crossed no river but the Skamander^! 

Count Choiseul, whose theory is merely Lechevalier's 
slightly altered, saw the absurdity of having le passage du 
fieuve a travers le camp,^ and to provide a beach of sufficient 
extent to receive the ships, on the west side of the Mender^, he 
transfers its ancient mouth to the east extremity of the plain, 
making it flow into the Hellespont by the channel of En 
Tepe Asmak. Major Leake and Major Bennell do the 
same. In truth a change, if not to this extent, at least in 
this direction, is indispensable under LechevaiieT^s theory 
and every other ^ to reconcile the present topography with the 
Homeric narrative. But when a river like Mender^, which 
floods the land on both its sides, shifts its course from one part 
of the plain to another, we must not assume that the ancient 
channel wiU always i^main as a witness to the ancient course. 

' Voyage do la Troade, Tom. ii. 178. 
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For the water, rushing over the banks from year to year, seeks 
out the hollow places, and depositing in them the mud it is 
charged with, gradually fills them up. Now, though no an- 
cient channel of the Mendere running in the direction indi- 
cated by the poet's narrative, is now visible, we have yet satis- 
factory evidence of its former existence. 

It will be observed that the range of level land between 
Sigeum and Bhoeteum, constituting the northern margin of 
the plain, is interrupted midway by a lake or lagoon (m in 
the map) communicating with the Hellespont, and penetrat- 
ing about 1800 feet inward from the general line of the shore. 
This, by its form and position, at once suggests itself as the 
remains of an ancient estuary of the Mender^, and thanks to 
the excellent map of Mr Spratt, we have evidence previously 
inaccessible, to prove that the Skamander must have dis- 
charged its water through that channel for ages. This 
evidence presents itself to the eye in the three-fathomrltne of 
soundings, which, instead of running nearly parallel to the 
shore, like the one-fathom-line, projects in an arched form to 
the distance of 5000 feet from the beach. Immediately 
beyond the thrco-fathom-lino, it will bo seen that the depth 
descends at once to 10, 12, 16, and 19 fathoms. This proves 
that the shallowness of the water within the line, is caused by 
a great deposit of sand, clay, and gravel, nine-tenths of which 
was undoubtedly brought down by the Skamander. Now, 
while the current of the Hellespont flowing outward at two 
miles per hour, bears its own alluvial matter, and most of 
that of the Skamander to the ^gean, there is often a counter- 
current caused by the projecting tongue of land at Koum 
Kaleh, which sets eastward, and distributes a portion of this 
matter along the shore towards Rhoeteum.^ If the Skamander 
had always occupied its present channel, all the matter carried 
by the counter-current would have been deposited in lines 
nearly parallel to the coast, and the three-fathom and the 
one-fathom lines would have been parallel to the coast and to 
each other. Tlie curvilinear bend of three-fathom line, so 

* Dr Forchliammer, Bcschreibung der Ebene, p. 17. 
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fiur into the Hellespont, can only be explained by the river 
having formeriy entered that narrow sea at m, and protruded 
its allavium northward, while the counter-current acting 
laterally, gave it a slight eastward motion, and the joint effect 
of the two impulses would be to spread out the alluvial matter 
in a north-easterly direction from the mouth of the estuary, 
in the manner shewn by the " three-fathom-line." This will 
be better seen if we substitute continuous lines for the dots, 
as in the diagram below. 




1. The onerfaiJwm line in the position it occupies in the 

map. 

2. The two-fathom line, as in the map. 

3. The position which the three-fathom line would have 

occupied if the river had anciently flowed in its pre- 
sent channel. 
6. The three-fathom line as it exists, 1200 feet northward 
of the position it would have occupied if the ancient 
> estuary of the Skamander had been the same with the 
present. 
The " one and two fathom-lines" would originally have the 
same outward bend, but the levelling action of the waves which 
is oidy powerful at the surface^ would sweep away the upper 
part of the accumulated matter, while, at the depth of 18 feet 
its action would be scarcely sensible. The counter-current, 
too, must be strengthened by the violent south-west winds, 
" which obstruct the current of the Hellespont, and raise the 
sea water above its ordinary level at the mouths of the Men- 
der^ and the Asmaks, thus impeding the current of the rivers, 
and increasing the inundation in the lower part of the 
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plain/'* The distance of the three-fathom-lino from the 
beach, shows the large area it embraces, and its depth is in- 
dicated by the sudden fall in the sea bottom, immediately 
beyond it. The soundings thus demonstrate the existence of 
a vast mass of transported matter lodged here, of which the 
greater part must have been discharged through the opening 
at m, and proving that the Skamander must have kept pos- 
session of this ancient channel for one or two thousand years. 

But the easterly counter-current is feeble and only occa- 
sional, and it is difficult to believe that the extreme north- 
eastern part of the sand-bank, where the figures 19'19 occur 
so close to the three-fethom-line, could be the product of 
detrital matter poured in by a river at m, a mile and a quarter 
distant. The figures prove that the bottom descends sud- 
denly there from 18 feet to 114, shewing that the sandbank 
ends in a very steep declivity, and is nearly 100 feet thick. 
To explain the existence of so large a mass of alluvium, in 
this position, it seems necessary to assume that tlie Menderd at 
some period poured its water into the Hellespont at o, that is, 
by the channel of En Tepe Asmak. The great deposit of 
transported matter covers an area of a mile square ; an estu- 
ary at m seems necessary to account for the western part of 
it, and an estuary at o to account for the eastern. 

In the preceding remarks I have shewn, firsts that the 
naval station of the Greeks must necessarily have been on the 
west side of the Skamander ; secondly^ that to afford room for 
it on that side, the river must have joined the Hellespont at 
a point much farther east than its present embouchure ; and 
thirdly ^ that we have satisfactory physical evidence of the 
former existence of two embouchures (which could belong to 
no other river than the Mender^) in the very situation where 
the poet's words lead us to look for them. I assume that the 
most ancient course was that terminating at the Bhoetean 
promontory, the channel marked " ancient Skamander" in the 
Topographical Sketch, No. 2 ; and that the current of the Men- 
derd on deserting this line was deflected into some such channel 

' Dr Forchhammer, Geog. Journ., toI. xii., p. 86. 
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as that named " Strabo's Skamander," — cutting out the wide 
embouchure e, at its termination. What is conjectural or 
hypothetical in the Sketch will easily be distinguished, by 
comparing it with the large map, of which in the other parts 
it is a lit^^l copy. 

By the Scale attached distances may be measured on the 
Sketch correctly : — 

Y. Cape Yeni-shehr, anciently the Sigean promontory; 
the cyphers at T mark the sites of the tumuli believed 
to be those of Achilles and Patroclus ; the Greek vil- 
lage of Yeni-shehr has been generally identified with 
Sigeum ; but the Admiralty map, on what seem ques- 
tionable grounds, places it at S, about a mile farther 
south, where some remains of walls were found. 

B. The Inlet named En Tepe Aimak ; it is wide, and filled 
at its north end with salt water. In ancient times it 
was popularly considered as the Fortus Achseorum, or 
'^ haven of the Greeks/' but erroneously in the opinion 
of Strabo, who evidently applies the name to the west* 
em portion of the* bay, about H, while the whole of 
this bay was so denominated by Pliny^ Livy, and the 
Soman writers generally. 

The present course of the Mender^, or Skamander, is 
marked by dotted lines and the words '' Modem Ska- 
mander f its supposed course two thousand years ago 
by the words ''Strabo's Skamander;'' and its sup- 
posed course in Homer's age by the words " Ancient 
Skamander." Beasons for assigning the two latter 
courses to the river at the respective periods will be 
given afterwards. 

G. The site of the Turkish village of Eoum Ealeh. 

G. C. The supposed position of the Greek camp. The 
northem boundary of the camp is assumed (for reasons 
to be given afterwards) to be the ancient shore line ; 
g, the principal gate of the camp. The dotted line 
beyond the camp marks the present shore. 

Troia. The Homeric city, crowning the hill now named 
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Hissarlik. Skylax states that it was 25 stadia from 
the sea. This space, measured from the west side 
of HissarKk at », falls at a point of the shore marked 
25. There was a landing place for passengers at 
B on the Khoetean promontory, and perhaps the 
beach at the estuary of the Skamander, z, served the 
same purpose. It will be seen how correctly the pre- 
sent distance corresponds with Skylax's words. 

a. The ancient Acropolis, about 25 feet higher than the 
portion of the hill north eastward. 

g. The position of the Skeean gate with its tower. There 
is a slope at n practicable for pedestrians^ but too steep 
for chariots. 

E. I. The Roman Ilium, or Troy, the city as enlarged by 
the bounty and patronage of the Bomans. The mass 
of the inhabitants now dwelt in the plain, and the hill 
top, the site of the ancient city, became the Acropolis. 
The hatched line g. y. e. marks the supposed boundary 
of the city. Remains of an extensive public building 
were found at a, a little south from the village of 
Koum Keui (m), which must have belonged to it. 
Strabo says that the Ilium of his day was 20 stadia 
from the mouth of the Skamander. The line 20 marks 
the distance mentioned from the city boundary at e, 
and it will be seen that it &lls exactly at the ancient 
mouth of the Skamander. Strabo also states that 
New Ilium was 12 stadia from what was then termed 
the Portus AchaBorum, from which we may conclude 
that boats went up the inlet B in his day as far as 12. 

X. The cypher here marks the site of the tumulus, always 
believed to be the tomb of Ajax, or the iEanteum. 

T. of Uus. The cypher marks the supposed site of the 
tomb of Ilus, about half-way between the Greek camp 
and Troy. 

g. The Skaaan gate ; it would be 31 stadia, or fully three 
miles and a-half from q^ the chief entrance to the 
camp ; and if we assume that a postern was placed at 
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n, the foot of the steep slope, for pedestrians, its dis- 
tance from the chief gate of the camp would be 3^ 
miles or 28 stadia. 
h.hl. The two Asmaks or muddy streams. They unite at 
Cy and form the E^ali&tli Asmak, which holds its 
course north-westwards to d, then turns northward in 
the direction d. h. r, and joins the 8imois. On grounds 
to be stated hereafter, I conclude that in the Trojan era 
this Asmak continued its north-west course by /to 0, 
which was probably the site of Thymbra. 
Three dots at t^ on the north side of Hissarlik, mark the 
sites of three fountains &om which small streams of 
water now issue. 
i. t. A little rivulet rising on the south side of the Chiblak 
ridge, and flowing westward. A spring at the village 
of Chiblak joins it. The rivulet at present falls into 
the KaUfatli Asmak, but may anciently have run to 
the Skamander near the tomb of Hus, following the 
line c^ cK 
M. A marsh now existing on the course of the Dombrek or 

Simois. 
The irregular dotted line from q southward shews the pre- 
sent course of the Asmaks in the western part of the 
plain, and is put in to connect the Sketch with the 
general map. 
The northern part of the tongue of land at Koum Kaleh is 
covered with sand. It is termed "recent" soil by Major 
Leake, and assumed to be of very modern date, though there 
were Bands here in the age of Homer. ^ Overlooking the tes- 
timony of Skylax, and confiding in the crude conjectures of 
Demetrius, he converts all the lower part of the plain into a 
bay of the Hellespont, carrying back the ancient shore nearly 
two miles and a half from the present. His object in pro- 
posing this very great change was to bring Lechevalier's Troy 
nearer to the sea, feeling that the poet's narrative could not 
be reconciled with the present distance of nine miles. He 

II. XII. 31. aurif y riiovet ftiyakriv ^eifiafioiri xaXv^i. 
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was the ablest man probably that ever adopted the fanciful 
theory of Lechevalier, and it is amusing to observe the arbi- 
trary and utterly unauthorised changes he feels himself com- 
pelled to make in the topography, in order to reconcile the 
readers of Homer to a site of Troy which is nine miles from 
the Hellespont. The Sketch below is his own« 
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p. c. c. The present shore line which must be nearly in 
the place it occupied in the days of Demetrius. 

N. Hissarlik, T. Califatli, m. m, the Mender^, Leake and 
Lechevalier's Simois ; 6, the Kirk Jos, their Skamander ; cZ, 
the Dombrek ; a?, the Tomb of Ajax ; two cyphers on the op- 
posite point of land, are the tombs of Achilles and Fatroclus ; 
h. h. hy the limits of the high ground. The line 1, 2, 3, is a 
scale of miles. 

The word Bay denotes a supposed bay, extending two 
miles and a half back from the present shore Ime, communis 
eating with the Hellespont, and imagined to have existed here 
in the age of Homer. Its existence is purely hypothetical, 
not sanctioned by any ancient authority as having a basis of 
fiu^t, but merely put forward as a speculative idea of Demetrius. 
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It was adopted by Major Leake solely for the purpose of 
shortening the interval between Lechevalier's Troy and the 
Greek camp from nine miles to little more than six. Then 
by making the camp G G extend a mile back from the beach 
the interval is further shortened to five miles, seemingly the 
greatest space deemed compatible with the details of the 
battles in the Homeric narrative. This imaginary bay proves 
one thing at least — a conviction in Major Leake's mind that 
the spot selected by Lechevalier for the site of the city, can- 
not be reconciled with the present topography. 

As there is no bay here at present, Major Leake assumes 
that the land which now occupies the space has been created 
by the alluvial deposits of the Mender^. That the river had 
any such work to perform is disproved by the testimony of 
Skylax, who states that Ilium was 25 stadia from the sea (at 
400 B. 0.), which is just the distance of its site from Hie 
Hellespont at this day. Nor was the Mender^ competent for 
the task thus arbitrarily assigned to it In August, at the 
driest season, Dr Forchhammer estimates the breadth of the 
current at from 30 to 40 feet, and its average depth at nine 
inches. This may be taken as the extreme point of the 
river's depression ; and its average depression when in the low 
state, may probably be expressed by doubling the breadth 
and depth here mentioned. Such may.be assumed to be its 
dimensions for more than three-fourths of the year, when its 
water is nearly colourless, and any earthy matter it brings 
down must be inappreciable. It is only in the remaining 
fourth that it deserves the name of ^' Xanthus" (yellow,) and 
is capable of depositing new soil. The estimate of Demetrius, 
(essentially the same with Leake's), that an addition of 6 
stadia, or 3600 feet, had been made to the breadth of the land, 
in the thousand years intervening between his own age and 
the Trojan war, is discussed by Major Bennell, the very high- 
est authority on such questions. He states, that to attribute 
the addition supposed, amounting to 3 feet per annum on 
the low shore of the Bhoetean bay, to a rivet like the Menderd, 
which is only occtmonaUy full enough to make any deposits, is 
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to ascribe to it an effective potver of deposition prqportionaUy 
greater than the Oanges possesses^ toith aU its floods, with its 
perpetual great stream, and its never-ceasing had of sedi- 
ment.^ Major Leake evidently had not seen the Periplus of 
Skylax, but he surely would not overlook the work of Een- 
nell) whose talents he appreciated so highly, and who has shewn 
how unworthy of reliance was the loose estimate of Demetrius. 
Dr Forchhammer utterly rejects the idea of any ancient 
bay having existed between the Sigean and Bhoetean promon- 
tories, and probably had Major Leake's speculation in his eye 
when he penned the sentences condemning it.^ Perhaps more 
has been said here upon the subject than is necessary^ after cit- 
ing the testimony pf Skylax, but even the errors of Major Leake 
win be treated with respect by all who interest themselves in 
ancient geography. When the Skamander transferred its 
estuary westward, from Strabo's channel to the existing one, 
and the mud, gravel, and sand which had found their way 
into the Hellespont by the opening at «, were discharged 
through the present mouth, it seems probable that the point 
of land at G would be lengthened out a little by a new deposit 
of alluvium, say to oj, while a part of the previous deposit at 
the older mouth, », which probably projected beyond the ge- 
neral line of the shore (as shewn by dotted lines), would be 
washed away. On these grounds it seems fair to admit that 
acertain portion of new or ^' recent soil" ha. been formed at 
Koum Kaleh since the age of Homer. I assume its extreme 
breadth to be 1500 feet, as shewn by the dotted line. But 
although the ancient beach at G were carried two or three 
hundred feet farther south, it would not affect my conclu- 
sions. 

The ancient course given to the Skamander in the Sketch 
is necessarily conjectural ; for the annual floods in the river 
bringing down clay and sand, must, in course of time, obli- 
terate all old channels which are not kept open by streams at 
least occasionally active. One point has been established, that 
its termination must have been at z at one period, and at B 

> ObserrationB on the Plain of Troy, p. 74. ' Geog. Journ. xn. p. 48. 
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at another, and probably more ancient, period. The upper 
part of the Menderd's course in the plain, from the junction 
of the Eimar down to A, in the large map, being nearly mid- 
way between the hills bounding the valley, the position it 
would most naturally assume at first, may be considered as 
unchanged. Its channel first takes a decided change of direc- 
tion at A, when it approaches the fixed rock of the Sigean 
limestone ridge, and to the unseen portions of that rock the 
change may be attributed. The great deviation from its 
northward course, which carried it to the estuary of ^^ Strabo's 
Bkamander," I assume to commence at y (large map) where 
the channel comes very near the 8igean rock. And, respect- 
ing this lower part of the plain generally, I can confirm the 
testimony of Sir WiUiam Gell, that *^the ground is so fiat 
that the smallest obstruction in one quarter would divert the 
stream to another.''^ For the direction right eastwai^ from 
to r in the Sketch, I have no other authority than the 
various texts of Homer, which demonstrate that the river 
flowed across the space which separated the Greek camp from 
the ciiy, and apparently about the middle of that space. In 
dealing with the next and final portion of the very ancient 
Skamander^s course, I infer that it occupied the channel of 
En Tepe Asmak. We have strong evidence in fS^vour of 
this conclusion, first, in the width and depth of the channel, 
which is too large to be cut out by the petty rivulet now run- 
ning in it ; and next, in the thick mass of alluvium at its 
mouth, within the three-fathom line, which could only be 
deposited there by a much larger stream, namely, by the 
Skamander. The Inlet, e, wiU be readily admitted to have 
the form of an old estuary. This is not so obvious in the 
Inlet at B ; but though narrower than the other, its dimen- 
sions are considerable. Where I crossed it at the stone 
bridge three stadia from the Hellespont, its breadth was cer- 
tainly about 150 feet; and Dr Forchhammer says, ''The 
mouth of En Tepe Asmak has high steep banks on each side, 
is deep, is kept always fuU by the sea, and more resembles a 

* Topography of Troy, p. 43. 
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haven than a river "^ It must have been much krger at a 
fonner period, for the alluvium brought down by the Dom- 
brek tends naturally to diminish both its breadth and depth. 
The Greek Camp. — The camp G as laid down in the 
Sketch, measures 10 stadia in length, or about a mile and a 
quarter, and three stadia, or 1800 feet in breadth. Its area 
would be about four-tenths of a square mile. And such a 
camp is very consistent with Homer's expressions. The troops 
engaged in the expedition have been calculated at 100,000 
men, on a principle suggested by Thucydides. He considers 
the two sizes of ships mentioned by Homer, one carrying 60, 
and one 120^ men, as the largest and smallest rates in the 
fleet. The mean between these is 85, which multiplied by 
1186, the number of ships, gives 100,810 men. But of these, 
according to the same author, a considerable number were 
always absent on piratical expeditions, or collecting provi- 
sions.* The ships were drawn up on the land, and supported 
with planks, and the troops were lodged partly in tents, and 
partly in the ships.* But " the shore, though broad, could 
not contain them all (in one line,) and the forces were crowded. 
The ships were therefore drawn up before one another like 
steps of a ladder, and filled all the long mouth of the shore 
comprehended between the capes."* They were thus placed 

^ Besohreibuiig der Ebene, p. 12. 

' Quinquaginta erant hayes velooes, quibus Achilles 
Ad Trojam copias duxerat Joy! charus: in singulis autem 
Quinquaginta erant viri ad transtra socii. — IL xyi. 167. 

Horum quidem quinquaginta naves ibant, in quarum unamquamque 
Juyenes Boeotii centum et viginti consoenderant. — U. ii. 609. 

* Thuoyd. L. i., cap. 10, 11. 

* Ac postquam yenerunt ad ezercitum latum Achiyorum, 
• Nayem quidem hi nigram in oontinentem subduxerunt, 

Altd super arenas, phalangasque longas subtenderunt : 
Ipsi autem spand sunt per tentori&que nay^sque. — n. i. 484. 

* Hand enim, quamyis latum esset, potuit omnes 
Littus nayes capere : arctabantur autem copies. 

Ideb alias-ante-alias-more-flcalarum subduxerant,et impUrant totius 
Littoris fauces longas, quantum complectebantur promontoria. 

—11. XIV. 33. 
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in rows, with their stems to the land, and theu* prows to the 
sea, and sometimes in such close juxtaposition, that Ajax was 
able to step from one to another.^ As the tents were within 
the outermost line of ships,' spaces would be left at given 
distances for the chariots to pass. Lastly, though the vessels 
seem generally to have been propelled by oars, yet some of 
them were decked partially, and had sails ;' and they were, 
as already stated, of various sizes, carrying from 60 to 120 
men. Neither Dr Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities, nor the old " Antiquitates Homericad" of Feith, 
affords any definite information respecting the dimensions of 
ancient ships. In the '^ Dissertation," taking as a basis of 
computation, the 31 3 ships placed side by side to form Xerxes' 
bridge across the Hellespont, where it was estimated to have 
a breadth of seven stadia, I arrived at the conclusion that the 
average breadth of the ships might be 11 or 12 feet. But in 
the map of the Hellespont, published in 1834, with the cor- 
rections of Lord Lyons and Oaptains Grey and Middleton, I 
find the width of the Hellespont to be a nautical mile and 
three-tenths, or 7680 feet, equal to 12| stadia, instead of 7. 
The calculation, therefore, is worthless. Larcher conjectured 
that the ships of Xerxes might be 60 feet long and 12 wide. 
But in the entire absence of trustworthy data, I adopt the 
estimate of Major Leake, who assumes 13 feet as the average 
breadth of the ships in Agamenmon's fleet, and allows 7 feet 
for the space between ship and ship. The length of the camp in 

* n. XT. 676-686. Ajaz Btepping from ship to ship, is compared to a feat 
of horsemanship performed in those days, in which a man kept four horses 
running at Aill speed, and lei^t from the back of one to that of each of the 
others in succession. 

* n. XT. 668. The Greeks flying before Hector^— 

Intra ordines recesserunt navium, circumque eos sepserunt eztremsB 
Nayes. 

* Nee sine naves in mare trahere, ques hinc et inde impelluntur remis. 

— n. n. 166. 
nii verb malum erexerunt, yel&que alba panderunt : 
Ventus autem flatu-imploTit medium velum. — H. i. 480. 

Bven the Athenian ships, built to fight the Persians in the time of Xerxes, 
were not decked from end to end. — (Thuoyd. L. 1. 14.) 
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Sketch No. 2 being 6000 feet, would afford space for 300 ships 
in one line, and adding spax^e for six or eight wide thorough- 
fares or '' streets" across the camp, the whole fleet might be 
arranged in four or five lines. The line farthest inland would 
be more closely ranged to serve as a protection to the camp. 
The ground, therefore, is of such extent as Homer's descrip- 
tion requires. It would hold the ships, but only when placed 
in four or five rows parallel to the beach. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DISTAKCB OF ILIUM FROM THE SEA — ^ERROBS OF DEMETRIUS — 
THE STOMALIMNE — THE SEA-LAKES — THE ASMAKS. 



The statement of Skjlax that New lUium in his day was 25 
stadia distant Jrom the sea, has apparently been overlooked by 
Major Bennell and Major Leake, as it was by myself in the 
Dissertation. It seems to me conclusive against the existence 
of a deep bay between Sigeum and Bhoeteum, such as both 
these able men contended for. Major Leake, as already 
stated, makes the bay occupy all the lower part of the plam, 
back as &r as Koum Keui, and Major Bennell's bay is one- 
half less extensive. Now Skylax's statement assures us of 
this important &ct, that 2300 years ago the part of the coast 
to which mariners trading with lUum resorted,— no doubt the 
eastern part, — ^was at the same distance from the city then, 
as at this day. The line marked 25 on the Sketch map, 
is a portion of a circle having a radius of 25 stadia, and the 
centre of which is the point n on the west side of Hissarlik 
or New Ilium. It will be seen that the line strikes the coast 
at the part of the Achsaan bay near Bhoeteum, and crosses 
the aoident estuary of the Skamander near its mouth, both 
places where a boat or light vessel might discharge goods or 
passengers at this day. Now we have evidence to prove that 
the eastern part of the bay at Bhoeteum, was a shipping or 
trading station in the first centmy of the Christian era, and 
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long afterwards. The philosopher, Apollonius, after visitiDg 
the Trojan antiquities, (about a.d. 50 or 60), resolving to sail 
southward, went to the plain for a boat. But a number of 
persons, anxious to sail with a man supposed to possess mira- 
culous powers, having crowded to the shore, " he, seeing a 
larger hosit, for there loere many by the JEantevm^ embarked 
with them in it," and sailed southward. ^ Again we learn 
from Chandler, that when Sozomen wrote his Ecclesiastical 
History, (about a.d. 450), " the JEantean port vms theprin- 
cipalf if not the sole, receptacLe for shipping on the coast 
beneath Ilium"^ It had been so for a long antecedent period ; 
for it was at the AchaBan (or ^antean) port that Alexander the 
Great landed in 334 b.o.,^ and it was from the same place that 
Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, went up to Ilium to sacrifice 
to Minerva, 90 years earlier. Large boats would probably 
land passengers and goods near the Bhoetean Cape, where 
the rocky shore commences, while boats of light draught 
would ascend the inlet to the point where a " stone bridge" 
is marked, about 12 stadia from the Roman Ilium. 

If then the shore line occupied its present position 2300 
years ago, we need not disturb ourselves about anterior 
changes. An interval of three thousand years separates us 
from the reign of King Priam, and if we know that the coast 
has been stationary for three fourths of that period, its 
identical condition for the remaining fourth may surely be 
taken on trust. 

The idea that the low shore between the capes was con- 
stantly increasing in breadth by accretions of soil from the 
river, seems to have been first broached by Demetrius o 
Skepsis, whom Strabo praises as a critic on Homer, and 
whose statement he adopts. Speaking of those who identi- 
fied the plain between New Ilium and the so-called " Haven 
of the Greeks," with that between Troy and the Naustathmus, 
he condemns their opinions as erroneous, ^Hn as much as the 
whole plain between the city and the sea is the prodkct of the 
aUuvinm of the rivers^ and since its present breadth is 12 

1 Chandler, Hist, of Ilium, p. 188. * Ibid, p. 15S. * Grote, xu. 98. 
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stadia^ it must have been one-haif lees'* at the time of the 
Trojan War.^ He refers to Hestiea, a lady of Alexandrea 
Troas, who had published criticisms on Homer, and came to 
the same conclusion. But we must distinguish between facts 
and opinions. As Demetrius was a native of the Troad, and 
a very learned man, his testimony as to &ct8 is entitled to 
confidence; but his opinion upon a question in Physical 
G^graphy, such as that enunciated in the above quotation, is 
of no value whatever. When he states that the Hium of his 
day was 12 stadia from the Portus Achaeorum, and 20 stadia 
firom the mouth of the Skamander,' he speaks of a matter 
on which he may be presumed to have been fuUy informed; 
but his statement about the increase of the plain, is merely a 
hypothesis, unsupported by evidence, and reAited by the tes- 
timony of Skylax. Let it be added that Demetrius, (as will 
be shown by and bye), was actuated by a desire to deprive 
Ilium Novum of the honour of being the " sacred Hium'' of 
the poet, and was therefore a prejudiced witness. 

The fundamental error of Demetrius and of modern writers 
has been in conceiving that because the Mender^ often inun- 
dates the plain it originally made the plain, and lias been 
always adding to its breadth. Dr Forchhammer, who studied 
its physical condition with incomparably greater care than 
any preceding observer, strongly combats this idea. Speaking 
of the Lagoon at m (in the map,) he says, ^' it communicates 
with the Hellespont by a deep channel through the narrow 
sandbank over which a man could leap. In August the salt 
water rushed through the channel rapidly into the lagoon, 
and flowed an eighth of a German mile (3000 feet) up into 
the Asmak (the channel r in the map), which in this lower 
part of the plam has a bed sinking deeply into the ground, 
and very high and steep hanks — conditions not consistent 
with the idea of the lower plain being produced by the allu- 

' StrabOy p. 698. ^i»ri r»ur» «*«» 9r^$^»fftm rtff wt^mfimv trr« r« «*(• ms ^raXtts 

* Jnloe. eit. 
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vium of the river. An immdating river cannot Imld in loose 
earfh vertical banks like walls Jrom 6 to 10 feet in height!*^ 
He contends that the physical aspect and condition of the 
plain are incompatible with the supposition that a great bay 
ever existed between the promontories.^ He means such a 
bay as that indicated by Major Bennell^ or Major Leake, or 
by Barbie du Socage, in the map he prepared for Choiseul 
Gouffler in 1821 ; for there is a slight recess in the shore at 
present, to which the term hay may be applied. The motive 
which led the two last-named authorities to contend for the 
existence of a large bay here is obvious enough. If the 
ancient shore corresponded with the present, the Greek camp 
must have been eight miles from Ilium, a distance utterly 
inconsistent (as will be shewn by and bye) with the move- 
ments of the armies, as described by the poet By converting 
the north end of the plain into a deep bay, the eight miles 
are shortened to about six, which is still too much. It is an 
imaginary bay, introduced to reconcile Demetrius and Le- 
chevalier with Homer, but at variance with facts, and unsup- 
ported by authority. 

To have a right conception of the two little lakes at s^ 
and the lagoon at 7n, with the Asmaks^ or channels ending 
in them, it must be kept in mind that they derive their 
water from the Mender^ only indirectly. It is the flood water 
of the river which passes over its right bank during inunda- 
tions, forming an irregular shaUow water course, running 
parallel to the stream, but not communicating with it by any 
defined channels ; it is this flood water which feeds the three 
Asmaks with the lagoons wherein they terminate.* 

I give, in an abridged form, Dr Forchhammer's account 
of the inundations to which the plain is subject. " When 
the rain, beginning in Mount Ida, extends to the plain, the 

^ Ein uberschwemmender fluss kann nicht aus lockerer erde yertioale ufer 
wie mauem, Yon 6 bis 10 Aiss hohe aufbauen. — Beschreibung der Ebene, 
p. 17. 

* Geogr. Journal, xn. p. 43. 

* Beschireibung der Ebene, p. 16, 17. 
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wide and deep bed of the Mender^ is completely filled ; in a 
half or a quarter of an hour it rushes over its banks on both 
sides ; on the left side its fills the swamps below Bunarbashi 
(at a. & c. in the map), while the Kirk Jos sends off a stream 
in the direction of its ancient bed {h ,p .q,) to join the Men- 
der^ fisuiiher down. On the right it covers the high part of 
the plain over to the Kalifat Aamak, and transforms that 
stream into an impetuous river. If the rain continues a few 
hours, it often happens that the inimdation prevails over the 
whole plain fi*om the Hellespont to the springs at Bunarbashi. 
It happens also that about the season of the heaviest rains, 
the strbng south-west winds blow, checking the current of 
the Hellespont^ and raising the level of its waters, while these 
again impede the discharge of the rivers, and increase the 
inundation in the lower part of the plain.''' It must not be 
inferred that, during these fioods, the plain assumes the ap- 
pearance of a lake or sheet of water ; it is too much inclined 
to admit of such a change — ^but simply that streams and 
currents from the overflow of the Mender^, spread themselves 
over all but the most elevated parts of the surface. The 
terms used would apply well to the contest of Achilles with 
Skamander in the 21st book of the Uiad, where tka river, 
besides nearly drowning him while crossing it, folhwed him 
into the plain on the Trojcm side.' But what is more im- 
portant, these occasional floods which cover nearly the whole 
plain, and of course bear a certain portion of sand or clay with 
them, must tend to fill up hollows, especially in the lower 
part of the plain, and they thus enable us to account for the 
obliteration of the ancient channels of the Skamander. 

^ Besohreibung der Ebene, p. 18, 19. 

* n. XXI. 24&-7 ; 266, 6 ; and 299, 800. I give the literal Latin yersion :— 

Is yero e Toragine prosiliens 
Festinayit per campum pedibus rapidis yolare 
Peroulsus ; necdum destitit magnus deus 

Sed surrexit ruiturus in ilium.— v. 246 
Oblique autem ab illo declinans 
Fugiobat, is yero a tergo fluens sequebatur magno sonitu. — ^y. 266. 

At ille iyit 
In campum ; hie yero totus inundabatur aqua e£fusa. — y. 299. 
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The curved line 25 in the Sketch, shows that the line 
of the shore is consistent with the statement of Skylax, 
who makes it 25 stadia from Ilimn. The point n^ from 
which the distance is measured, might be the position of a 
postern gate in Skylax's time, to accommodate pedestrians, 
but the sur&ce is too steep for chariots. For the latter, an 
accessible road into the town could only have been found 
somewhere on the south side of the hill ; as at ^, and the 
SkaBan gate must have been there, or at some place farther 
from the Hellespont. Ilium came into the possession of the 
Bomans in the year 189 b.o., when Antiochus was defeated 
by Cornelius Scipio.^ The Ilieans received the conquerors 
with tumults of joy, as kinsmen from whom they had been 
separated for ages, and were rewarded by having the terri- 
tories of Bhoeteum and Gergithus added to their own, and 
by an immunity from taxation. Population would be at- 
tracted to the city by the gifts and privileges with which it 
continued to be enriched for two centuries, and its limits 
must have gradually expanded northward, since the belt of 
land dividing it from the Hellespont, which was 25 stadia 
broad in Skylax's day (400 B.C.,) was narrowed in the time 
of Demetrius (160 b.o.), to 20 stadia. The supposed addi- 
tion to the city, is the area bounded by a hatched circular 
Ime, of which the north-west point e, in accordance with 
Strabo's statement, is 20 stadia from the mouth of the Ska- 
mander, as indicated by the curved line 20. The ancient lofty 
Hium (TROIA in the Sketch), had now become the citadel. 
The dots at m mark the site of Koum Keui, a Turkish vil- 
lage near which Dr Hunt in 1801 found " extensive ruins of 
ancient public buildings, with columns 3^ feet in diameter^ 
scattered over the plain," and conjectured that they were on 
the site of New Ilium.^ Sir William GreU, in noticing the 
ruins, says, they are " to the south of the village, on a mount 
apparently artificial, and of considerable magnitude, though 
not lofty."* Some more recent travellers, including, I think, 

> Liy. B. 87-46. « Walpole*B Memoirs relating to Turkey, i. 88. 

» Topography of Troy, p. 116. 
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Major Leake, concur in Dr Hunt's opinion. With what 
other town, indeed, could they be connected ? We have seen 
that their distance from the old estuary of Skamander is that 
assigned by Strabo to the Eoman Uium^ 20 stadia. Their 
distance from the Portus Acheeorum, according to the same 
authority, was 12 stadia. Now this space, measured from e, 
brings us to the curved line 12, and the portion of En Tepe 
Asmak beyond that line, 5 stadia in length, may well represent 
the said Portus, as described by Dr Forchhammer. In a pas- 
sage abeady referred to, he says, "the bed of this branch of 
the Dombrek Chai, which we call En Tepe Asmak, suddenly 
becomes broad, and ends in a wide opening towards the Hel- 
lespont ; the mouth of En Tepe Asmak has high steep banks 
on both sides, is deep, always filled with water from the 
sea, and more resembles a haven than a river!* Hence the 
inhabitants call it Karanlik Limani, the shut port^ Strabo, 
in speaking of it, uses the equivalent word Xt/zci'a. If it had 
been a bay like the bay B, extending 6 stadia westward from 
the Bhoetean promontory, surely koXwos^ not Xt/zi^i', would 
have been the word used. Where a bridge crosses it three 
stadia from the Hellespont, I estimated its breadth at 150 
feet, but as it has been a recipient for the mud of the Dom- 
brek, and part of that of the Kalifat Asmak, for a very long 
period, it must have been originally much wider. 

The StomaUmn€y Pdkeskamander, Marine Lakes ^ c6c., of 
Strabo and Pliny. — Strabo says, "After Khcetcum is Sigeum, 
a ruined city, and the Naustathmus, and the Port of the Achce- 
anSy and the Achcean camp^ and the so-called Stomalimney and 
the mouths of Skamander. For the Simois and Skamander, 
uniting in the plain, bring down much mud, extend the shore, 
and form a blind mouthy and sea-lakeSy and marshes."^ 

Pliny's account of tliis part of the coast, is as follows : "At 

' Beschreibung der Ebene, p. 12. 

MiTdc 01 TO ToiTticv tCTi TO 2/y!iov, Ka.TKr'Tair^tvti ToXifj Kcti TO vavffTa^/nov, kx$ 
A^ia/v Xif/.r,v^ xai to A^atxov (rr^aroTihov xai n a-TOf^itXif/.in xaXavfAivft xat ai rou 
2xafAxvd^ou ixfioXai. ffvfx.TtffovTts yap e rt 'S.tfA.eiii xat o 2xaju,ot\^^oi iv ru vri^ia/ irok- 
Xfiv Kara,(pi^oyTi; iXvv •TQor^ova'i rrv toc^uXikv xeti ru^Xov ffrofxa ri xat XtfJtvifixXar- 
raf xeci tXfi <Toi$vtri — Strabo, p. 595. 

F 
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the promontory formerly there was the town of Sigeum ; then 
the Port of the AchaBans, into which flows Xanthus united 
to Simois, and PciUeahamander^ first forming a marsh."^ 

The term " Port of the AchsBans," in the text of both authors, 
evidently means the whole bay between Sigeum and Rhoe- 
teum. Mela uses the expression in the same sense. 

Stomalimne, meaning " lake of the mouth," probably im- 
plies nothing more than an expansion of the channel of the 
confluent stream at its mouth. There is now something of 

^^^^ the kind at the mouth of the Men- 

•^■^^2^ dere, as shewn by the figure on the 

^^^ V H margin, which is an enlarged plan of 

TM ^^^ the extreme portion of the river's 

^M^ ^ I ft!W^ estuary, and two little lakes, 8 8, near 

^ I ^ ^* it, fed by the Asmaks. The lakes 

^ ^ \ are divided from the Hellespont H 

^ by narrow banks of sand, through 

which the water of the Hellespont percolates, and renders 
them salt. They are each about 700 or 800 feet in 
length according to Dr Forchhammer's scale, and it was 
probably to small bodies of water like these that the 
people of the district gave the name of ** the pools of the 
Greeks," which Skylax has preserved.* Perhaps they are the 
same with the '^ sea-lakes" of Strabo, though the name seems 
more appropriate to lagoons, like m, having an open commu- 
nication with the sea. Perhaps the Pools of the Greeks 
comprehended all the stagnant waters near the shore, both 
the ponds and the Asmaks. But they should not be con- 
founded with the objects of the kind now existing ; for it may 
be safely assumed that those mentioned by Strabo and Pliny 
were appendages to the older Skamander which joined the 
Hellespont through the lagoon at m. 

The three Asmaks ty u^ and r, (in the map) are mainly 

^ In promontorio quondam Sigenm oppidom. Dein Portus Achseoram^ 
in quern influit Xanthus Simoenti junotus, stagnumque prius faoiens Pal». 
Bkamander. — Nat. Hist. Lib. v. o. 80. 
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supplied with water from the shallow current which may be 
called the waste stream, formed of the overflowings of the 
Mendere on its right bank. There is no room for a similar 
current on its left bank, in the lower part of the plain, because 
the Mender^ here is confined by high ground ; but when the 
river held its course towards the ancient estuary, m, there 
would be low land on the left side also ; the Mender^ would 
then be accompanied by toaste streams on both sides, and 
with them might have a double allotment of ^^ searlakes,'' 
"blind mouths,* "marshes,** and " PalaBskamanders.** Thus 
we see that the hydrographical features of the shore in the 
days of Strabo and Pliny, are either represented at this day by 
objects actually existing, or we see the causes still in opera- 
tion by which they were produced in ancient times. Addi- 
tional strength is thus given to our conclusion, that the 
ancient shore differed very little from the modern. 

DcUe of the Change in the Bed of the Skamander. 

The date of the change cannot be ascertained with precision, 
but may be approximated to, by comparing the testimonies 
of three ancient authors. Strabo records that in his time 
" Simois united with Skamander in the plain, a little before 
New Ilium,''^ as they did, according to Homer, in the time of 
the Trojan war. Plin/s words, a generation later, are to the 
same effect, " Xanthus Simoenti junctus."' But about a cen- 
tury after PKny, Ptolemy in his tables assigns different mouths 
to the two rivers,* shewing that they had then ceased to unite 
their waters. The Skamander, therefore, seems to have de- 
serted its ancient channel and occupied a new one at some 

^ See p. 16, aboTe. ' Nat. Hist v. o. 80. 

* Ptolemoei Geog. Lib. v. o. 2. It Is not easy to determine to what precise 
period Strabo's geographical description of the Troad applies. From a sketch of 
his life and writiags giyen by Groskurd, his German translator, we learn that 
he was bom in 66 b.o., that he spent about ten years on his trayels, from 86 to 
26 B.O., and after finishing a history, which is lost, he dcToted some seven 
years, from about a.d. 17 to 28, to his Geography, which was only completed 
when he was nearly in his ninetieth year. The last forty years of his life 
were passed in Amasia, his natiye town, in the composition of his works. His 
account of the Troad, if dated from the period when he wrote, may be referred 
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period between the active life of Pliny and that of Ptolemy. 
Pliny died in a.d. 79, at the age of 66, and may have been 
engaged in the composition of his great work about a.d. 60. 
Ptolemy's death is stated to have been in the year a.d. 161, 
and we may suppose his Tables to have been compiled ten 
years before that, or about a.d. 160. It follows that the 
separation of the rivers must have taken place at some period 
between A.D. 60 and 160. Before the separation, we may 
suppose the rivers to have joined near the present village 
of Koum Keui, and that the channel of the northern portion 
of the Skamander (" Strabo's Skamander"in the Sketch) being 
choked with debris or alluvium, it turned off to the west, 
and cut out a new channel, namely, that which it now occupies. 
A lateral arm of the Simois, marked " dry channel," or " older 
channel," had long before sought a new course into the deep 
inlet at tt, into which channel the main arm of the river 
turned aside, having its course, perhaps, obstructed by the 
mud of the Kalifatli Asmak, and finding a lower and shorter 
route to the sea in this direction, while the western part of 
its channel from m, towards the tomb of Hus, was occupied 
by the Asmak. 

That the Skamander, in the lower part of its course, did 
not, in the time of Demetrius, occupy the channel in which it 
now runs, is obvious from his placing Troy at the lUan 
village (S in the map). When the Greeks were encamped 
on the beach, it is plain that four-fifths of them in marching 
to his Troy must, on this hypothesis, have crossed the Simois 
— not the Skamander — ^an inconsistency with the narrative of 
Homer, of which so curious an inquirer could not be guilty. 

to the year a.d. 20 ; if dated ftt)m the time when he trayelled and ooUected 
his information personally, to somewhere about b.o. 20, a difference of forty 
years. VHiat he borrows from Demetrius (who was bom about 200 b.o.) pro- 
bably relates to a period about 160 b.c. ; and thus statements of fact may be 
found, standing side by side in his Oeography, perhaps differing in date by a 
century and a half. 
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SITE OF THE HOMEBIO ILIUM. 



De Legibufl, lib. m. p. 687, Fidni. 

I HAVE proved that the rums on the hill named Hissarlik 
mark the site of Strabo's " New Ilium/' which might be very 
properly termed the ^' Boman ninm." The next step in the 
argument is to shew that the more ancient city occupied the 
same ground, or rather that the Acropolis of the Boman city 
was the Hium of Homer. As it will be necessary, however, 
often to refer to the opinions of Strabo and Lechevalier, the 
reader is requested to bear in mind that, in the opinion of the 
former, the Homeric city stood 30 stadia east from the Boman 
nium (Hissarlik) about S in the map, and six miles from the 
shore at a, while the latter places it at Bunarbashi, L, nine 
mfles distant from the same point of the coast. 

The distance of Hissarlik (the Homeric Dium, in my view) 
from the shore at s, if measured from the foot of the ascent 
on the west side, or the path practicable for pedestrians, is 31 
stadia, 3j^ English miles. But turning to the Topographical 
Sketch, No. 2, where the supposed position of the camp is laid 
down, it will be seen that the distance from n, the foot of the 
pedestiian ascent, to the middle of the south boimdary of the 
camp at g, is 27 stadia, ox fully three miles ; and this may be 
considered as the average length of the march from the camp 
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to lUum, and vice versa. The Skasaa gate, however, must 
have been two stadia farther south than n, that is about g, the 
gate, I mean, by which chariots and horses entered the city 
or left it, for the ascent at n is much too steep for vehicles. 

This ground plan of the hiU of 
Hissarlik is copied from Profes- 
sor Forchhammer's map, which 
is on a larger scale than that of 
the Admiralty. The point a I 
found by measurement to be 

^'' " about 84 feet above the level 

plain, and the top of the hill 
generally forms a sort o{ plateau 
at nearly the same elevation. The plateau includes the space 
from a to in the plan, or the area marked troia in tlie 
Topographical Sketch No. 2. The south-western part, 6, 
is 25 feet higher at its north-east point, but as we pass south- 
ward, a gentle rise in the plateau reduces the difference of 
level to 10 feet, after which it again increases to 20 feet on 
the south side. But the boundary of this prominent part on 
the east, where it joins the plateau of the hill top, is every- 
where marked by a nearly vertical descent of the surface, 
while, on the west side, it has an elevation above the plain of 
110 feet, and the declivity is very steep. 

d>» The isthmus which nearly separates Hissarlik from the 
continuation of the ridge. 

On its south side the plateau descends to the plain by two 
broad steps or terraces at d. 

g. The assumed position of the Skeaan gate, which may 
have stood in a recess of the wall to render the approach to it 
by an enemy difficult. The gate of the citadel of Mycene is 
so placed. 

Three dots at /, on the north side of Hissarlik, mark the 
sites of three fountains, each consisting of an oblong verti- 
cal block of masonry, about the size of a house door ; they 
lean against the side of the hill or ridge, and from pipes two 
or three feet above the ground streams of water spouted forth 
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about an inch in diameter. See the word *' fountains^ in the 
map. 

The wallj^. e. e, east firom the Skeean gate, is put in^ on the 
authority of Count Choiseul Qouffier, who found traces of a 
wall here, as his plan of the cily shews. 

The wall, extending north from ^ to A;, rests on conjectural 
grounds, which will be explained by and bya 

The hoUow at d divides the hill top into two nearly equal 
areas. The breadth of the eastern area, in a direction right 
south from the boundary above the first fountain, is 2800 
feet in Forchhammer's map. In Choiseul's plan, which seems 
to have been made with considerable care, the breadth is 4500 
feet, and he (or the agent he employed) was able to trace the 
walls almost completely round the hill top. Much of them 
is wanting in Spratfs map, and must have disappeared in the 
interval between the surveys. My estimate on the spot was 
three-fiflhs of a mile. The entire area of the hill top, with 
the hollows d and p, and the low ground down to the line 
g. e, e, taking Forchhammer^s map as a basis, I make out to 
be almost exactly half a square English mile. This is a small 
area for a capital whose renown is great indeed, but poetical. 
We know, however, as a historical fact, that Tyro, when bo- 
sieged by Alexander, contaiDed forty-five thousand inhabitants, 
upon an area of 12 or 13 square stadia^ or one-sixth part of 
a square mile.^ The Tyrians, indeed, were veiy much strait- 
ened for space, we are told ; but as an example of moderately 
condensed population let us take " East London,'' in which, 
according to the census of 1851, the average number of inha- 
bitants upon each acre was 290.' The old town of Edinburgh, 
when enclosed with a wall and fortified, probably exhibited a 
density twice as great. This shews how population can be 
accumulated upon a limited space when every other advantage 
is sacrificed to that of security against hostile attack Now, 

* Article Ttbb in Smith's excellent Diotionaiy of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, with a plan of the island. 

'No less than 286,761 persons dwelt in the crowded districts so named. 
See Census of Great Britain, published hy Longman & Co. 1864. P. 16. 
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the computed area of Homer's Iliiim, half an English square 
mile (320 acres), peopled up to no higher density than East 
London, would afiTord space for 92,800 inhabitants, certainly 
a larger population than Troy possessed. With such facts 
before us, it is unnecessary to discuss the signification of the 
Homeric epithets, " well built,"^ and *^ wide-streeted,"* which 
merely imply a comparison with other towns. 

If the plateau now described, with its southern declivities 
down to e. e, was the site of the town, the eminence 6 must 
have been that of the Acropolis. Its breadth from east to 
west is 320 toises, or folly 2000 feet, in Choiseul's map, but he 
places the remains of the ancient wall, not at the border of the 
level surface, but on the declivity much below it (right under 
W in the figui-e below), and thus greatly enlarges the area. 
To me the eminence seemed nearly square, and its breadth, 
as recorded in my notes, a little more than a furlong,' say 
700 feet. To an eye placed on the south declivity of the 
Ehoetean. hill, and on a level with the top of the Chiblak 
ridge, that is, about 80 feet above the bottom of the vaUey of 
Dombrek, the latter ridge, with Hissarlik its continuation, 
and the Acropolis hillock in which it ends, would present a 
profile of this form. 




jp. w. The western part of the Chiblak Ridge with a few 
scattered trees on it, forming the plateau on which the 
city stood. It was strewed with innumerable small 
morsels of pottery and tile, and with some bits of 
marble, and bore, in patches, in the first week of May 
1847, a miserably thin crop of wheat or barley. 

u, W. The site of the Acropolis (marked b in the ground 
plan), or Pergamus of Priam. It is 25 feet higher 
than the plateau generally. I found it covered with a 
crop of wheat or barley, thin, but much superior to 

> n. VI. 891. ? n. II. 12. 
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that ou the plateau, and not yet in the ear. The two 
sites verified Ovid's words, aupied de la lettre. 

Jam seges est ubi Troia fuit, resecandoque falce, 

Luxoriat, Phrjgio sanguine pinguis, humus. — ^Epist. Heroid. i. 58. 

Its area, assuming my estimate of 700 feet square to be 
correct, would be about 11 English acres, apparently not too 
much for the buildings Homer places on it. Among these 
were the palaces of Priam, Hector, and Paris.* Of the latter 
we are told that it contained a Thalamus, Aula, and Doma, 
or bed-chamber, banqueting-room, and hall or atrium.^ 
There was a temple of Minerva, with an image of the goddess 
in a sitting posture, and shrines or temples of Jupiter, Apollo, 
Latona, Mars, and Diana. The king's palace was of polished 
stone, and must have been of considerable magnitude, for it 
was built round a court, and adorned with colonnades.^ It 
contained fifty chambers for Priam's sons, and twelve for his 
married daughters and their husbands ; it was — 

" Fao'd with bright porticoes, that oTer-arch*d 
The fifty chambers lined with polish'd stone, 
And mutuallj adjoined, in which the sons 
Of Priam with their wedded wives repos'd ; 
And opposite were built within the court 
Twelve other chambers lin'd with polish'd stone, 
And mutually acyoin*d, in which repos'd 
Priam's chaste daughters with his sons-in-law." — Cawper, 

Two passages in the Iliad* have been supposed to imply 
that dwelling houses in flats or storeys existed in the Home- 
ric age, and this opinion, though questioned by Wilkins, is 
maintained in a recent work of high authority.* 

We shall best judge of adequacy of the area assigned to 
the citadel by comparing it with other places destined to the 
same use. Fortunately the remains of Agamemnon's Acro- 
polis yet exist, and though much dilapidated, present us with 
an authentic and excellent specimen of the military architec- 

> U. VI. 870, 313, 612 ; vu. 845. « U. vi. 818. 

* GoU. Topog. of Troy, p. 98. * n. u. 618. 

* Wilkins' Introduction to Vitravius, p. 39-40. Smith's Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Antiq., Art. Domus. 
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ture of the heroic age. The venerable ruia stands in an 
angular receBa of Mount Arachnm, at the north coraer of the 
plain of Argos. The annexed figure is copied from plate No. 3 
in Sir WiUiam (Jell's Itinerary of Argolis. The walls encircle 
a peninsula of rock rising with steep aides between two ravines 
^om 50 to 100 feet deep, cut hj two torrents, which descend 
from the mounts. According to Sir William the length of 
the fortress, from a to 6, is 1000 feet. The east end o, which 
projects into the angular recess of the mountain, is the lowest 
part of the little hill, which rises by three nearly fiat surfaces 
in succession to a high round eminence whoso top is at h. 

At the west end h, a transverse 
valley whose bottom is 300 or 400 
feet below h, connects the two 
lateral ravines. The famous gate 
of the. Lions is at c; and was 
adapted for chariots. It is 9| feet 
wide at the top, widens down- 
ward, and a monolith fifteen feet 
long serves it for architrave. On 
this reposes a huge triangular slab 
about twelve feet in breadth, ten 
b in haght, and two iu thickness, 
bearing the figures of two liona 
rudely sculptured in low rdief 
Through this gate no doubt the 
"* "kingofmen"infiillpanoply,d©- 

scended in his chariot when he went to lead the confederated 
Greeks against Troy. It ia choked up with soil nearly to 
the top, and the usual entry ia by a postern at e. Eemains 
of the walls, which are of the massive structure called Cyclo- 
pean, extend all round the rock, but nowhere retaining their 
original height. They consist of large blocks of stone of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, (many six feet long) not in regular 
courses, but roughly fitted to each other, keeping their places 
mainly by their weight, and presenting a tolerably equable 
reclining surface. In Scottish phrase they are gigantic " dry- 
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stone dykes.^" An inner wall is seen at d with a gate, and 
at various places there are vestiges of buildings. The city 
was destroyed by the Argives shortly after the battle of Ther- 
mopylse, and Pausanius, who wrote about a.d. 170, describes 
the acropolis as then a ruin, and mentions the figures of the 
lions.' The area of the citadel within the walls, measured 
on (Jell's ground plan, is about 8 English acres. In April 
1847 I found that all the patches of level ground within the 
citadel, small as they are, had been recently ploughed ! There 
is a mystical charm attached to this ancient citadel. A 
visit to it has the effect of converting myth into reality, 
legend into history. I sympathised with DodweU, when 
he says; "I approached the Cyclopean city of Perseus 
with a greater degree of veneration than any other place in 
Greece had inspired. Its remote antiquity, enveloped in the 
deepest recesses of recorded time, and its present extraordinary 

awe was mingled with veneration."' 

We have another and very interesting example of an an- 
cient acropolis at Athens, the form^ boimdaries, and extent of 
which have undergone no change since the time of Theseus. 
Tradition says that the citadel was the original Polis or 
city, and once lodged the whole population. It is of an ob- 
long form, 1100 feet in length, 450 in its greatest breadth,^ 
and presents an area of about 8 acres. Bounded by ver- 
tical precipices all round except at its western extremity^ and 
rising to the height of 160 feet above the plain, it may be 
said that nature invited man to occupy it as a stronghold, 
in those rude ages when his first want was security. 

If the area of the hillock &, be of the magnitude which 
seems &irly deducible from the maps of Choiseul and Dr 
Porchhammer, namely 11 acres, (with which my own estimate 

^ At Tyrins, fiye miles south from Mycene, where a more perfect, but small- 
er specimen of the Cyclopean structure exists, the walls are twenty-five feet 
thick, and have double galleries within them of twice the height of a man. 

* Pausanius Corinthiaca, Cap. xvi. 
■ Travels in Greece, vol. ii. p. 229. 

* Measured on Major Leake's plan. Topog. of Athens, vol. i. 
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nearly agrees,) it ia a good deal larger thaa the acropolis 
of Agamemnon, or that of AtheoB in the day of its grandeur. 
In Ihese circumstanoes ite suEScienc; to serve for Priam's 
Acropolis may he safely afiaumed. Id the eyes of very zeal- 
ous scholars this dry application of vulgar statiatica to the 
" Tale of Troy divine," will savour of profanation. But 
when the question at issue is one of topography, the ultimate 
appeal must he to number and measure, which supply the 
only sure test of truth and consistency. 

Outline View of Sieaarlik /rom the aorth-toest. 




This mde outline was taken from a part of the plain about 
a quarter or a third part of a mile nurth-weat from the hilL 
The parts marked a. p. b, correspond with those so marked 
in the ground-plan, page 70 ; & is the site of the ancient cita- 
del or " Pergamus of Priam ;" a that of the Skopia or watch- 
tower, p the recess facing the west. 

Homer does not formally describe Ilium, but he drops inci- 
dentally many notices respecting it, which in the aggregate 
afford a good amount of information. First, it stood in the 
plain, for ^neas told AchiUes, that in the time of Dardanus, 
be/ore sacred Ilium wa^ built in the plain, the Trojana lived 
on the roots (or lower declivities) of Ida.' Yet though in the 
plain, its position on a hill is set forth most distinctly by the 
epithet the tXios oi^puoto-o-a,* " Ilium on the hrow of a hill," 

1 Krifri ti Oaflio'xi, la-ii tSwi 'IX.ii Ipi 

•AXX' V vnifiuf «i» rt>.Hr.UMtv 'Il«f.— 0. XX. 216. 
• Tt n ,Hi>jft- S( In. ImX>V>i», ii (I amatm 
'UiM itfuiim ru(l r/tixurt nmr impu. — H. SXIL 410. 

IToynorendert it, "intwpoi'ooolle^ta." Ob«. II. xx. 161, imply bg roitgh- 
neuaod Rtrnpnuss, 
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from <M^vs, an eye-brow, (Liddle and Scott), or more briefly, 
" hiU-crowning Ilium,'' The same idea is conveyed in ano- 
ther epithet, tAios aiv€ivrisy^ "lofty, steep, or hard to climb," 
(L. & S.) ; and again tXtos riv€fjLO€(nra,^ " windy Ilion," or Hion 
beaten by the winds. Moreover its acropolis is described as 
''sharp,'' or pointed^ a form it no doubt derived from its 
steeply sloping sides, firom its towering over the city, and 
probably from the palaces and temples crowning its top, 
0(v Kar aKpoTarrjs iroXcws.' It may be readily supposed 
that both city and citadel stood upon a rock, but this is 
not left to conjecture, for when the Trojans were perplexed 
about the disposal of " the donum exitiale MinervsB," the 
wooden horse, the advice tendered by one party was, to 
"drag it to the smnmit, and throw it over the rock."* 
It wiU be seen at a glance how happUy these various ex- 
pressions apply to the ancient city on Hissarlik. It was 
seated on a hiU — a steqp hill, and that hill stood in a plain, 
which surrounded it on all sides, except at the narrow isth- 
mus connecting it with the Chiblak ridge. It croumed that 
hill like a diadem ; the foundations of the walls yet existing 
shew that they ran along the edge of the steep declivity, the 
brow of the hiU, nearly all round. It had a special right to 
the epithet of windy , for it stood in the plain like a promon- 
tory in the sea, with its front fieu^ing the stormy west, and 
flanked by valleys on its north and south sides — a position 
which, more than any other in the northern temperate zone, 
insures frequent winds, and adds to their force. In the Iliad 
the epithet is not used loosely, but made specially descriptive 
of the city of Priam, for it occurs six times in conjunction 
with the name of Troy, and is never applied to any other 
city, except once to Enispe in Arcadia. 

Mai^fM^ttUf ir^tp y i^ »ttrtt»rmfitf n\ x«r' Ax^nt 

"iXte* ttlittifht Ixiuf xrMm r% ^aXirat* — U. XY. 656. 

* IkixXuri fAtUy T(^Ui Mti lu»*n/nhf *A;^«i«i* 

Hrti iyitf itfu *^9ri "iXity nufii^00»K — U. m. 804. 
> n. XX. 28. 

* H xmrm irfr^cwv ^«Xfi«f t^»ff»fT«cf firVx^ttf. — Odyas. VIII. 508. 
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Plato, who calls Homer the " best and divinest of poots/'* 
and was familiar with his works, describes the site of the 
poef s Ilimn in words so closely and even exclusively applica- 
ble to the Hissarlik, as to suggest the idea that he had been 
in the plain, and had penned them on the spot. Alluding to 
the passage in the Iliad about the city of Dardanus on the 
roots of Ida,* and to the terror inspired by the flood, render- 
ing men unwilling to leave these elevated situations, he says 
that the Ilium of his own day, " was founded vnthout (or ex- 
terior to) the high country^ in a large and heautiful plain^ 
on a certain hiU^ not high, having many rivers rushing doum 
Jromlda."^ The description, when applied to a city on His- 
sarlik, is correct, ad literam, and quite in harmony with the 
expressions just before quoted from Homer. The correspon- 
dence is obvious. Plato's Troy was on a " little hill," and 
surrounded by, a " large and beautiful plain ;" and as the 
map shews, was "near," or in proximity to, "many rivers," 
descending from Ida, namely, the Mender^, (Skamander), 
the Dombrek, (Simois), the two Asmaks, and the streamlet 
from Chiblak. Plato lived two hundred and fifty years 
nearer the Homeric age than Demetrius, and knew nothing 
of a " more ancient Troy," at the village of the Ilians, S, where 
it would not have been " on a little hill, surrounded by a 
plain," but on the back of a ridge, surrounded by much 
higher hills, and not " near many rivers," but near one only. 
He knew as little of an ancient Troy at Bunarbashi, where it 
would not have been *^ on the top of a little hill," but near 
the foot of a great hill, and where it would not have been in 
the midst of many rivers, but by the side of one. In short, 
Plato's Troy was incontestably the Hium Eecens of Strabo ; 
nor can he be charged, as Hellanicus was, with broaching this 

^ Dial. lo, sive de Diode, in initium. * II. zx. 216. 

* The Greek words are prefixed to this chapter. A few lines below it is 
added, that " it was only after the lapse of many ages had erased the terrible 
event from men's memories, that they ventured to build the city near to many 
rivert descending from high lands, and believed themselves safe on little hilU" 
— De Legibus, Lib. ni. Ed. Lugdun, p. 587. 
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opinion, *' to flatter the Ilians,'' from whom his abode was 
200 miles distant.^ 

Though the city was strong by its position, it had been 
carefully fortified as set forth by the undermentioned ex- 
pressions : — 

cvrctxcos, " wdl-walled," H. vni. 241. 

cvirvpyos, " well-towered," IL vii. 71. 

•v^iirvXos, " lofly-gated,** IL xvi. 698, and the gates were 
strengthened with a-avtS^Sy beams, xviii. 275. 

The walls were built by Neptune and Apollo, II. vu. 452. 

And topped with handsome battlements, Ka\<u ciraX^cs, 
IL XXII. 3. 

They were " broad and beautiful, and made the city im- 
pr^nable," H. xxi. 446. 

cvpv re icac /taXa icaX^i^, tv &pfyifiKT0S iroAis cii;. 

The city was ficya, *' great," IL vi. 392. 

^ifyqy "sacred" or holy, iv. 164. 
€paT€ivriy '' pleasant," or beautiful, v. 210. 
cvKTt/icvos, " well-built," IV. 33 ; vi. 391. 
cv^yvia, " wide-streeted," ii. 12.* 

rvvato/icvos, " populous," II. 133. 

It was also wealthy, for when taken by the Greeks the 
spoils were rich.» 

The Fergamus or citadel, like the city, was t^w;, " sacred."* 
It is usually termed ok/m; voXis or the ** upper city," but in two 
instances, oKporarq,^ or " very high," is the epithet used, in- 
timating probably that it had a defined salient form, like the 
western prominent part of Hissarlik. The word aiircivos, 
also, " high, steep, rugged,"* though applied to the city at 

^ We do not find that Plato visited Ilium, but he had disciples from the 
neighbourhood — Erastus and Coriskus from Skepsis, ^noeon from Lampsacus, 
Timolaus from CyzicuB, Pytho and Heraclides from Ainea. — Diog. Laert. in 
Tita Platonis. 

' The same epithet is applied to Mycene and Athens. 

« OdysB. V. 87 ; x. 40. * B. v. 446. 

» n. XX. 62; XXII. 172. • II. ix. 419, 682 ; xin. 778. 
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large, is most appropriately descriptive of the same part of 
the hiU. 

A gate was put in the plural by the Greeks because it was 
composed of two leaves or wings, irvXai, Two gates of Troy 
are named in the Iliad, the Sicawii irvAai, or western gate, 
which, it is expressly stated, led to the plain ;* and the Dar- 
danean gate, ^apSavai wkai ; but on comparing II. v. 788, 
with IL ix. 352, it will be seen that both expressions are ap- 
plied to the same gate. The correct explanation is given by 
Damm, namely, that while the term Skasan is distinctive, 
and applied only to one gate, the term Dardanean was ap- 
plied to all the gates.* Priam, too, repeatedly receives his 
patronymic of " Dardanides."* There was an oak tree close 
to the Sksean gate,^ and a high tower, sometimes called the 
" great tower of Ilium,"* on which Helen, with Priam and 
the Trojan Seniors, stationed themselves to see the duel 
between Paris and Menelaus.^ Its supposed site is marked 
in the recess at ^ in the ground-plan. The road from that 
gate to the Acropolis was not direct, but led through the 
"well-built streets" of the town.^ That the city, however, 
had several gates, is implied in the expression iroo-ac miAai, 
and in the distinctive term, " Skeean" gate. The other gates 
must have been on the south side, or at the east end, for all 
the north and west sides of the hill are too steep to permit 
chariots to enter. 

The woodcut inserted at page 70 shews how various points 
in the topography may be explained. 

The Skoum gate, (/, like the gate of the lions at Mycene, 

> Tff ynf ifAtXXt htlnvttt «'i^i«v}i. — n. vi. 898 ; ui. 268. 

' Lexicon Homeric. Voc. iruXt, 

« n. in. 808 ; v. 169 ; xin. 876. ♦ H. ix. 864. 

• n. in. 146-63 ; vi. 886. • a iii. 149-164. 

rh* tturiiv Hi* mZrit ii;»ri/tt«NBf umr ayvieit, 

tlrt wvX»t 7»«ti ^tt^xifitiftf fitiyit &0ru 

2»iei«f— r^ ya^ l^iXXi %n\ium fln)/«v)i — .—11. VI. 89(X 

This oircuitouB road from the Skeoan gate to the acropolis is marked by a 
dotted line g. d, in the gronnd-plan, page 70. 
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was probably placed in a recess of the wall, to render the 
approach to it more difficult 

At some distance from the gate, and in a direction towards 
the Greek camp, there was a wild fig-tree, say about k. It 
stood at or opposite to a part of the wall, which from being 
low or imperfect, was least secure against the danger of being 
scaled. In the first battle, Andromache urges Hector to sta- 
tion additional troops at the place.^ The wall had a projecting 
angle (ayiccov), at this point, and a tower.' Three unsuccess- 
ful assaults were made here in the first battle by Idomeneus, 
Diomed, the Atridaa, and the Ajaxes.^ And three assaults 
were again made at the same place in the third battle by 
Fatroclus,^ and had nearly succeeded, the assailant being 
finally repelled by a blow upon his shield administered by 
Apollo, who watched the conflict from an adjacent tower. 
An approximate idea of the distance of this weak part of the 
wall, (at the ayiccov,) from the Skaean gate, g, is afforded by 
two circumstances incidentally noted. First, it was consider- 
able, for Hector, standing at the Skaean gate with his chariot, 
was ignorant of the peril the city incurred from the escalade 
of Patroclus, till summoned to the spot by Ai)ollo. But, on 
the other hand, the distance could not be great, since Andro- 
mache, standing on the top of the great tower at the gate, in 
the first battle, saw the assaults made by Idomeneus, Diomed, 
and the others, and could distinguish their persons, perhaps, 
however, by their armour.' Her alarm in running to meet 
Hector, and her words, intimate that she spoke of the assaults 
as an eye-witness.^ 

Mycene, Tyrins, Athens, had each its citadel, inclosed 
within a separate wall, and we may infer that the citadel 
of Troy had also its distinct fortification. The foundations 
marked in Choiseul Gouffier's map round the projecting hill 
&, and of which some faint traces appear in Dr Forchhammer's, 

» n. VL 433. * n. XVI. 700-2. 

» n. VI. 484. ♦ n. XVI. 700-2. 

* See example of a warrior distinguished by his armour, II. v. 181. 

• n. VI. 394-435. 

G 
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I assume to have belonged to the citadel. A passage in 
Hellanicus' History of Troy, quoted by Dionysius, states ex- 
pressly that " the citadel was fortified with a separate wall,"* 
and as he was familiarly acquainted with the place, and wrote 
at a very early period, (about 450 B.C.) when large remains 
of the ancient walls were no doubt still standing, his evidence 
is, on this point, worthy of credit, though his narrative of the 
city's fall may be entirely a work of imagination. Since the 
limits of the high ground were too narrow for the population 
ascribed to the town, some of the low ground must have been 
included within its boundaries, and before this was done, all 
but the steepest declivities would be covered with dwellings. 
The declivity at jo, inclined, by my estimate, at about 25°, would 
have its share. As an inhabited part of the city, it would 
require protection from hostile attack, and I assume, that for 
this purpose the city wall, e e, covering the low south side of 
the town, would be continued northward to ife, where it might 
be joined at right angles by a wall descending from the nearly 
vertical face of the projecting little hill a. The Skasan gate 
would be at g, close to the foot of the hill of the Acropolis ; 
and the diflference of level (more than 100 feet) between the 
Skflean gate and the top of that hill, would be overcome by 
a road with a gentle rise, passing through the town, as the 
poet states, in some such direction as that indicated by the 
dotted line gr. d, Andromache placed on the top of a tower 
forty feet high at g, the " great tower of Ilium," (marked by a 
small circle in the curved recess), might see the Greek warriors 
scaling the wall at ife, the angle (ayKwv), half a mile distant, 
while the projecting foot of the hill, with the outward bend of 
the wall curving round it, would hide them from the view of 
Hector standing on the low ground at the foot of the tower. 

The Erineus or wild Jig-tree. — The relative situations of 
the Tomb of Ilus, the wild fig-tree, and the Skaean gate, are 
well defined in the eleventh book. The Trojans bivouacking 
on the Throsmos in front of the Greek camp, are attacked by 
Agamemnon at daybreak, and after an obstinate resistance, 

^ Roman Antiq. Book i. J 46. Spelman's Translation. 
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broken, and routed. They fly, " eager to regaiu the city," 
and their flight is " through the middle of the plain;" passing 
first, " the tomb of Ilus ;" next, " the wild fig-tree ;" and never 
stopping till they reached the SkaBan gate and the oak-tree.^ 
Now the tomb of Hus was near, or close to, the Skamander, 
and on the Trojan side ; for Priam, proceeding to the Greek 
camp under Mercur/s guidance, '^ stopped after passing the 
tomb of Hus, to let the horses drink in the river." Again, 
the wild fig-tree, which has the epithet of lyvcftocvro, " vdndy," 
is associated with the Scopia, as if they were contiguous.^ 
Scopia is rendered by Damm, specula, a watch-tower, where 
a o-Kcnros, i.e. scout or sentinel, is stationed; generally a 
mountain top. Gowper translates it happily — 

" Pasting the Protpeet Mount where high in air 
The wild fig wayee." 

It will be seen at a glance how well the little prominent 
hill a, is fitted to serve as a station for a watchman or senti- 
neL It is the point of the ground-plan of the city near^t 
to the Greek camp, and commanding a view of the plain 
generally, the two valleys of Skamander and Simois, and the 
Hellespont The Erineus or wild fig-tree, would be at its 
foot on the west side. Heyne says the word may be held to 
mean either a single fig-tree or a wood of such trees.^ ' But 
this extension of the sense is apparently proposed in compli- 
ment to Strabo and Demetrius, who having transferred the 
city to a wrong site, thirty stadia east from the true Ilium, 
found there a wood of these trees, at a rugged place (rpaxys 

' *Ar(tiifn y IrtTt ^piittviv Aa»«0«>i »tktoi**. 

Eff A^et )^ Irrrnvrt neti &XXnk»vf M/jufAvn. — 11. XI. 165. 

* Oi %\ irti^k r»»*ih* »»i i^ivifly ff»f/te0ivr« 

Tti^ttf tiih vir i» xetr Ji/Aa^trif W^xvcir; — U. XXII. 145. 

' Annot. od H. xi. 1C7. 
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TOTTos) and chose to consider it as representing the single 
fig-tree of Homer.* 

It is plain from the two passages recently cited,^ that the 
Greeks made their attack on the walls by escalade, Heyne 
observes that the walls seem commonly to have been of 
earth strengthened with wooden beams, like those of the 
Greek camp, and probably those of Calydon.* When such 
walls were attacked, the beams were battered with stones, 
then thrown down with levers, and the walls in this way 
breached. There is little doubt that they would use ladders, 
and Aristarchus understood npoa-a-as irvpymv epvov^^ to mean 
scalaa admoverent vallo. But Cyclopean walls, though not 
easily breached, present facilities for being scaled without 
ladders. The blocks not being squared, join very imperfectly, 
and leave numerous holes, by which an active man might 
find means to climb upon the outside. Sir W. Gell, speaking 
of the walls of Tyrins and Mycene, says that " any person 
with two stakes might ascend without much difficulty, by 
thrusting them alternately into the openings, and using them 
as steps.''* Generally the holes were filled up at first with 
smaller stones, but many of these drop out, from the action 
of wind and rain. The Cyclopean walls of the two places 
just mentioned, were merely those of the citadel ; and the 
walls of the towns themselves (of which no vestige remains), 
were in all probability much less elaborate structures. The 
massive stone walls of Troy may also have been confined to 
the Pergamus, and elsewhere may have consisted of earth, 
strengthened with beams of wood, like the Greek entrench- 

» Strabo, p. 598. * U. vi. 483 ; xvi. 700. 

» n. IX. 570. ♦ n. XII. 258. Heyne Obe. in loc. 

* Itinerary of Argolis, p. 158. See a yiew of a part of the wall of Tyrins 
in his 14th plate. Cyclopean walls of a much more perfect kind, formed 
of squared blocks in regular courses, exist in various parts of Greece. Speci- 
mens may be seen in plates 27, 81, 50, of Dodwell's " Views and Descriptions 
of Cyclopean and Pelasgio Remains in Greece and Italy." But the most 
perfect examples of this ancient military architecture are at Norba Cora and 
Signia in Italy. The wall of Tyrins is 25 feet thick, and contains two parallel 
interior galleries. It has a solid tower 29 feet square and 43 feet high. 
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ments. Qogaet thinks the i^alls were of earth flanked by 
towers of wood,^ and this seems to have been Virgil's opinion, 
at least as to the towers.' Tryphiodorus describes the 
Greeks as destroying the walls by fire.' Euripides also 
makes the "walls fall a prey to flames like Jove's light- 
ning;''^ and Seneca Tragicus speaks of *^ Hostica muros popu- 
lante flamma.^' These are merely opinions, (for Homer is 
silent as to the building materials), but they proceed from 
men who lived two thousand years nearer than we do, to the 
Heroic age. 

ITie Pergamus of Priam. — ^Herodotus, in describing the 
march of Xerxes to the Hellespont, says ; " on his arrival at 
this river, (the Skamander,) he ascended the Pergamus of 
Priam, being desirous to see it, and when he had viewed it, 
and had heard every particular, he sacrificed a thousand oxen 
to the Ilian Minerva, and the Magi poured out libations 
to the heroes."* It is Bryant, I think, who assumes, &om 
the expression " Pergamus of Priam," that the antiquities 
shown to Xerxes were not in the acropolis of the Ilium then 
existing, but in some distant locality bearing the above de- 
signation. But there is nothing in the passage to justify the 
inference. The acropolis of Ilium is repeatedly called Per- 
gamus in the Iliad, and since it was the special place of resi- 
dence of the old king and his family, the two expressions 
" Pergamus of Troy," and " Pergamus of Priam," must have 
been completely synonymous. It is plain &om a passage in 
the 20th book^ that ^neas and his posterity reigned over the 

1 Origin of Laws, Arts, &o. Eng. Transl. vol. n., p. 862. Edin. 1761. 

* iEneid. L. u. 468. * AX^rif i^«tf, t. 680. 

iflTi ^f «'c^f« ir»tt^i ^t^ng 
[mfXttti] t* ^v/A^t^ittfftv iXiMtf'iv* — Helena. ▼. 1161. 

* Agamem. Act 8. v. 698. * Poljm. Sect. 48. 

Kff) wm^it «'«i)*>*, roi xi* fitTi^ri^ft yitttfrati, — U. XX. 807. 

It 18 in the form of a prediction, and plainly imports that .^Bneas reigned 
in the Troad, while the Romans eagerly adopted a legend, according to which 
he migrated to Italy, and became the founder of their state. To accommo- 
date the poet's text to this legend in the days of Rome's grandeur, some 
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Trojans after the close of the war. They had personal rea- 
sons for keeping up the genealogical name ; tradition or 
Homer's poems might give it currency in the age of Herodotus, 
and it would become conveniently distinctive in the time of 
the Romans, when the whole hill of Hissarlik had become the 
acropolis of New Hium. The older Pergamus differed from 
the newer merely as a part differs from the whole. 

Magnitude of the Hiean Population. 

Even in the statistical element the poet has not left us un- 
provided with data. In a well known passage he informs us 
that the Trojan army which bivouacked in the plain before 
Hium was fifty thousand strong :^ — 

" In prospect all of Troy, a thowand fires 
Hack watched by fifty toarrwrtf seated near." — Oowper. 

We may assume that one half of the army, or twenty-five 
thousand men, was composed of the aUieSy Carians, Paeonians, 
Lycians, Mysians, Phrygians, Maeonians, Ac. ; that of the re- 
maining twenty-five thousand, the dependant princes or feu- 
datories of Priam, within the Troad, -ffineas, Pandarus, Ad- 
rastus, Asius, Ac, famished one half (12,500), while the 
Trojans proper, inhabiting the city, cultivating the plain, or 
spread over the coast districts from the Bhodius to the Salines 
at Tousla, in villages, constituted the remaining 12,500. 
Adding the women and children the 12,500 fighting men re- 
present a population of 50,000 ; and as the presence of the 
Greeks would compel the people of the coast to desert their 
villages, we may assume the whole to have dwelt in Ilium. 
Now I have already shown that the area of ancient Ilium 
would suffice for a population of 92,800 without being more 
crowded than a portion of the British metropolis.^ 

adroit oritio substituted *»vri90i9 for r^tn^^n, implying that the posterity of 
JSneas should rule over the " whole world.*' The story of iBneas' migration 
to Italy was refuted by Samuel Boohart in an appendix to his Qeographia 
Sacra. Frankfort, 1674. 

£<ar« 9rtvTn»nr» ^tkecf ^v^ot tn^efAtvon. — U. VIII. 658. 

^ Sir William Qell estimates the population of Homer's Troy, at 50,000. 
— Topog. of Troy, p. 108. 
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Batisia. — This object is only once mentioned, and is de- 
scribed as '' a lofty hill standing detached in the phiin, in front 
of the city, and accessible on every side, called by men Batieia, 
but by the gods the sepulchre of Myrinna.*'* There the Tro- 
jans and their allies were drawn up in order of battle, await- 
ing the assault of the Greeks. It is admitted to have been 
merely a tumulus, an object generally composed of earth, and 
of which it would be vain now to look for any vestige in a 
plain subject to annual inundations. 

^ *Em }i rtt ir(09'm^»t4t «'«Af«»f miirum »«Aj»yii, 
*E» irtiif Airdut/itf vi^i^^a^i Mm mmi I*/** 
Tj^v irM M^g Bmviimv utMX4^M§9^itf 

"CkiUifl erat, non a naton, sed manu hominum faotoa, tumuUu proprie 
dioendufl, terra aggeeta ut mos priaoa ferebat." — Hejme An. n. 814. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE COUBSE OF HECTOR AND ACHILLES ROUND THE CITY. 



quo stetit stonte Dion. — Seneca. Troas, v. 81. 



Achilles having crossed the Skamander in defiance of the 
floods raised by the river-god, routs the Trojans, who fly in 
confusion towards the city.* To favour their escape, Apollo 
assumes the likeness of the Trojan Agenor, approaches Achil- 
les, as if to fight, then flies towards the Skamander, (v. 600- 
603.) Achilles pursues, and being thus drawn away from the 
direct road to the Sksean gate, the Trojans enter the city with 
comparative ease, (v. 606). Apollo reveals himself, and 
Achilles, provoked at the deception, rushes back towards the 
Sksean gate, where Hector, unmoved by the entreaties of his 
father and mother, remains alone without the walls, deter- 
mined to fight.^ At the sight of Achilles his heart fails him ; 
he flies, and Achilles pursues, (v. 35-138). Starting from 
the Skaean gate, their course is "under the city wall", (v. 143) ; 
they pass the watch-tower, (o-Koiria), and the wild flg-tree 
(eptvcos), and the public carriage road (d/xa^tTos v, 137-146.) 
They next arrive at the two springs (Soiai mjyai), one hot and 
enveloped with smoke, the other cold as snow or ice, and 
near them are the stone basins in which the Trojan dames 
and their daughters were wont in time of peace to wash their 
splendid robes, (v. 147-156) ; they pass these, and the fight 
and pursuit are continued, till the two have thrice completed 
the circuit of the city^ and have advanced as far as the 

» n. XXI. 640. « n. XXII. 6-23. 

HK^vraXif**!^! vShi^fft. h») Vt rf iravrif i^utr*. — D. XXII. 166. 
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springs on their fourth round, when Hector turns, fights 
Achilles, and is slain. 

The details here are even more than usually distinct. The 
part of the Skamander towards which Apollo decoyed Achilles 
must have been south from the city near Kalifatli ; for the 
northern part of the plain was occupied by the Greeks, whom 
Agenor would of course avoid. Betuming &om this point to 
the city, he was seen by Priam from the tower at the Skaean 
gate, " rushing through the plain," (v, 25) . As he came from 
the south. Hector naturaUy took his flight in the opposite 
direction, northward, followed by Achilles. Their route was 
along the public road (icara a^irov), and brought them to 
the wild fig-tree, at fc, and the Skopia or Prospect Mount a ; 
passing these they next arrived at the springs (v. 147), be- 
yond which no other object is specially mentioned ; but as 
they ran thrice round the city, their route from the springs 
must have been back to the Sksean gate, the point from 
which they started, by the south side of the city. 

Where then were the springs ? Strabo tells us that the 
hot spring had disappeared, and whether the locality at which 
he looked for it was near New Ilium, or what is most probable, 
near the Iliean village (S in the map) where ho supposed 
Homer's Troy to have stood, is immaterial. We may con- 
clude that a hot spring did not exist near either, but we may 
seek for the cold spring, which is not said to have disappeared. 
Now there are " three fountains" marked by dots on the map, 
on the north side of Hissarlik, (1, 2, 3, in Topographic Sketch 
No. 2.) Each consists of a neat vertical block of masonry of 
the size of a house door, with a tube of some material about 
the middle of its height, from which a cmTent of water spouts 
about the thickness of a man's thumb. The water must 
come from the side of the ridge ; and it issues forth two or 
three yards above the level of the bottom of Dombrek valley. 
The little streams so produced pass into the marsh at the 
north foot of Hissarlik. They have I believe no connectiou 
with the husbandry of the district, but owe their existence to 
Turkish benevolence, which regards it as a sacred duty to sup- 
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ply the wayfarer and his cattle with pure water. " There is 
no object of consumption in life, (says Mr Walsh) so precious 
to a Turk as pure water, and there is none which he takes 
such care to provide, not only for himself, but for all other 
animals. Before his door he always places a vessel filled with 
water for the dogs of the street ; he excavates stones into 
shallow cups, to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever a 
stream runSy or a rill trichles^ he builds a fountain for his 
fellow creature, to arrest and catch the vagrant current, that 
not a drop of fluid may be wasted. These small fountains are 
numerous, and frequently executed with care and skill. They 
are usually fronted or backed with a slab of marble, oma- 
mented wi«i Turkish sculpture, and inscribed with mL sen- 
tence from the Koran, inculcating practical charity and bene- 
volence."* They are found, says Chandler, " not only in the 
towns and villages, but in the fields and gardens, and by the 
sides of the roads, and of beaten tracks on the mountains."^ 
Possessing this information, it need not puzzle us to find 
three fountains in the Dombrek valley within a space of 
half a mile. From the days of Xerxes, whose march to 
Abydos was through this valley, it seems to have been tlie com- 
mon route for men and cattle proceeding to the Dardanelles 
from the south. Such, no doubt, was the destination of a 
flock of sheep and string of camels, attended by two mounted 
men, which I saw pass northward in front of Hissarlik, and 
enter the valley. The labour of the benevolent Turks there- 
fore who erected the fountains, to refresh men and beasts, was 
not misapplied. We may assume that a " vein" or small 
subterranean current of water, passes through a fissure in the 
interior of the ridge, and finding its way to the surface at the 
three points, led to the construction of the fountains. To my 
conception they are all springs^ deriving their water from 
" spring abounding" (iroXvTriSafcos) Ida, and the most westerly, 
or the second, may represent the cold spring of Homer. 

* Constantinople and tlio Sovon Churches of Asia Minor. Illusti-tttcd by 
Allom and Walsh, p. 7. 

* Travels in Asia Minor, p. 19. 
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There is a fourth near Chiblak which supplies that small village 
with drinkable water at all seasons.^ In the Boman period 
water was carried to Ilium from the western decUvities of 
Ida by an aqueduct, of which a fragment remains, consisting 
of a ruined arch, spanning the river Eimair near its source. 

As it has been shewn that springs, and the underground 
currents of water which produce springs, abound about the 
east end of Strabo's New Ilium, where the text of Homer 
teaches us to look for those of ancient Troy, I may assume 
that the poet's '^ cold spring^ is adequately represented there at 
the present day. I shall now shew, that the disappearance of 
the poet's ^' hot spring^ need not shake our belief in its former 
existence at the spot, since numerous examples prove that 
such changes belong to the ordinary course of nature. After- 
wards I hope to prove, that the group of cold springs which 
Lechevalier laboured to confound with the one hot and one 
cold spring of the poet, were known to Homer and Demetrius, 
as objects altogether distinct 

Many Ancient Springs have disappeared. — Abundant 
evidence exists to prove this, and to shew that such changes 
were recognised by the ancients as natural occurrences. Seneca, 
speaking of the effects produced by earthquakes, says ; " they 
often cause springs to dry up atone place, and seek out a new 
channel at 2thS." O^d makes a simiiar Btetement« 

'* In a country so subject to earthquakes, (says Major Ben- 
nell, speaking of the Troad), springs are oftien destroyed in 
one place, and break out at another. Nothing jierhaps is so 
easily destroyed by an earthquake as the locality of a spring/'^ 

^ Die Logo des dorfs Chiblak ist eben bedingt durch diesen Bach, der an 
jenem Punkt zu aller zeit trinkbares Wasser bietet. — Forchhammer Ebene 
Von Troia, p. 12. 

' Soepe motu terrarum itinera (fontium) 
Turbantiir, et ruina interscindit aquas, 
Qu89 retentsd novos exitus quoDrunt. — Sencc. Natur. Qurost. L. iii. c. 11. 

Hie fontes natura novos emisit, at illie 
Glausit ; et antiquis tarn multa tremoibus orbis 
Flumina prosiliunt ; aut cxonQoata residunt. — Metamor. xv. 270. 
' ObHcrvations on the Plain oi' Tix>y, p. 118. 
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According to Strabo the spring Arethusa at Chalcis in 
Euboea was stopped in consequence of an earthquake, and re- 
appeared after many days at a new place,^ It existed in 
modem times, but Major Leake in his travels in Northern 
Greece informs us, that " it hoi disappeared entirely y* after 
being often disturbed by earthquakes.^ The hot springs near 
Alexandria Troas, which have a temperature of 142° Fahr., 
disappeared for nine years after an earthquake.* The warm 
baths in Eome near the temple of Janus, mentioned by Varro, 
whence the spot was named Lautolse (a lavando), have dis- 
appeared.* A never failing source of water within the theatre 
of Megalpolis, described by Pausanias, has disappeared.* A 
miYq or natural spring at Nauplia, in which Juno bathed, 
could not be discovered.^ The fountain of Perseia at My- 
cene, which Pausanias saw, has disappeared, but it was a 
Kprrivr)^ and probably artificial.^ 

Many statements occur in ancient and modem authors show- 
ing how springs are affected by great convulsions of nature. 
Antioch suffered terribly from an earthquake in the reign of 
Trajan, which shook the neighbouring mountains. " Water" 
says the historian, " burst out at spots where none was previ- 
ously seen ; on the other hand springs previously yielding 
water ceased to flow.^ In the time of the Midthridatic war, 
by the shaking of the earth near Apamea in Phrygia, new 
fountains, lakes, and rivers broke forth, and most of the old 
were absorbed." In the terrible earthquakes which disturbed 
a great part of the Koman world in a.d. 447, and threw 
down 57 towers of the walls of Constantinople, " some foun- 
tains were wholly dried up, and in other places abundance of 
water gushed out where there had been none before."' A 
great earthquake occurred on Mount Ararat in July 1840, 

> Strabo. p. 58. * Vol. iv. 256. 

• Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor, p. 33. 

^ Baubeny on Volcanoes, p. 167. Second Edition. 
^ Leake's Travels in the Morea, ii. 36-38. 

• Jbid, II. 860. ' Ibid. 873. 

• Xiphilini Epit. Rom. Hist. Script. Qtboo. Minor, p. 347. 

• Rev. Arch. Bruoe's History of Earthquakes, p. 31-44. 
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which destroyed many villages. ^ We were told that in the 
district of Nakshievan thirty springs were dried up for some 
time, several became more abmidant, and several new ones 
broke out. This was in one canton, but the earthquake af- 
fected the country to Tefflis 160 miles north, and to Tabriz 
160 miles south. Fissures were formed in the ground in 
many places.** 

Some hot springs have become cold. — " Pausanias mentions 
two hot springs, one near Comith, called the baths of Hdenai 
whose temperature approached that of boiling water, the other 
at Fhigaloea in Arcadia, qui Umtea deux ant perdu leur 
chaleur." — ^Expedition scientifique de Mor^. Sect Qeologie 
p. 370. — ^Pausanias informs us that the hot baths at MeUuma 
in Argolis were said to have first appeared in the reign of 
Antigonus the son of Demetrius (about 220 B.a),* and as 
this brings the &ct within a historical period abounding in 
records, the topographer's account is worthy of credence. 
They still exist.* 

Springs cU the distance of a mile sometimes aUematdyJiU 
and empty each other, — The hot spring at Aix in the south 
of France, which in 1706 supplied 1000 baths, began to fall off 
in 1707, and in a few months decreased so much that the es- 
tablishment was abandoned. Other warm springs in the town 
also diminished, and some disappeared entirely. The change 
was caused by diggings made at a place called Barret, a mile 
Q^ 1000 geometrical paces") distant, which yielded a copious 
supply of tepid water. In 1721, when a dreadful plague pre- 
vailed, the authorities interfered, and the springs at Aix were 
restored, simply by closing up the openings at Barret, but the 
water only returned after an interval of 22 days. What is 
still more curious, the water got at Barret was nearly cold, 
(62° 6' Fahr.), while the springs at Aix had a temperature of 
84'' 2'. In short, a cold and a hot spring replaced each other 
aUematdy (and several times), or, to use Arago's expression, 

^ Russian Official Report in the Times, 7th Feb. 1841. 

' Gorinthiaoa, cap. 8^. 

' Smith's Dictionary of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. Article, Methana, 
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*^ it appears to be established, that the cold watei's of Barret 
became, at least the greater part, the warm waters of Aix."* 

If we take history for our guide, it will probably be found, 
that in no part of the old continent have ^rthquakes been 
so frequent and destructive as in the region extending from 
Constantinople to Bhodes, embracing all the western districts 
of Asia Minor, and among them the Troad« I hope the 
reader will pardon these rather lengthy remarks on the natural 
histoiy of springs, and concur with me in thinking, that in the 
three thousand years which separate us from the age of Homer, 
the disappearance of a spring which once existed, in a region 
so often convulsed, furnishes no adequate reason for accepting 
eight cold springs all of the same temperatiure, as equivalent 
to the one hot and one cold spring of Homer. 

Strabo's comments on Homer's account of the two springs,^ 
though short are valuable. The sense is thus given by Gros- 
kurdL " There is no warm spring at the place," (meaning 
probably, at the Troy of Demetrius, the Iliean village), " nor 
are the springs ofSkamander here^ btU in the mountainy and 
only one^ not ttoo. The warm spring seems therefore to have 
disappeared ; the cold one on the other hand, as deriving its 
water from the Skama/nder by a stibterra/nean passage^ and 
emerging at the place, is called a spring of Skamander, or 
becatise the water (i,e. the spring) is near the Skamander, for 
many springs of one and the same river are often so named/'^ 
Attention is called to the three passages in Italics. The first 
proves, if any proof were necessary, that the Skamander of 
Strabo and Demetrius was the Mendere of the present day. 
The second describes the cold spring near the city as deriving 

' Paper by Arago, trafislutod in Edinburgh Pliilos. Joiimnl, for April 
1836, p. 402. 
' niod. XXII. 147. 
* Strabons Erdbeschreibung yerdeutscht. 2 Theil. p. 678. 

iy rat «^i/, »ai /Ata, aXX «v ii/«< r« fi,if «v» ft^f/ut i»XtXu<pPett UKtf, rt %i "^vxi** 
Kara itaiurtf uirtit^to* ttt r«v 2»afMtfi^4U tiara rtur «»«riXXiiy r« y^at^ta*^ ti 
Hat iia r§ itXti^taf uwat r§v iKUfAttth^tu xat ravr* t§ uiat^ Xtyttrfat r«v ^xaftavifou 
itnyn^, §yrm ya^ Xiyvreu 9r>.nou$ wnyat r«u avrav it«ra/A$v, — Strabo, p. G02. 
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it8 waters from the Mender^ by a sabterranean passage, an 
idea, which though it seem fanciful to us, is consistent with 
experience in Greece, where many rivers hide themselves for 
miles in underground channels, and reappear.^ The third 
passage explains, that not the head sources only, of a river, 
were called "its springs,** but other sources whose waters 
joined it, were so named, meaning apparently that rivulets 
too small, or of too short a course, to have names of their 
own, were termed " springs'* of the larger river which received 
their water. It was imderstood then in Strabo's days, as well 
as in ours, that Homer*s expression, " the two springs of Ska- 
mander,** might be applied to any two springs rising near that 
river, and whose water flowed into the river itself, not into 
one of its tributaries. 

Let us now attend to the circumstances characterising the 
springs. First, they were springs of Skamander,^ 

This can only mean that the water they yielded flowed into 
the Skamander. Strabo, indeed, derives the cold spring yrow 
the Skamander by a subterranean channel, but neither Strabo 
nor Homer could be guilty of the absurdity of deriving both 
a hot and a cold spring from the same river. The springs, 
therefore, did not draw water from the river, but sent water 
to it. But at present, a rivulet running from the east end of 
Hissarlik, where I place the springs (see Topog. Sketch No. 2) 
to the Skamander on either side of the hill, would fall into 
the Kali&tU Asmak, without reaching the Mendere, and con- 
sequently springs at c could not be denominated springs of 
Skamander. My belief is, however, that the present course 
of the Asmak, from d northward by A to r, is artificial, and 
that its ancient and most natural course, continued in the 
northwest direction which the two Asmaks pursued down to 

^ The Ladoiif Aoranios, and StymphaloB in Arcadia, and others in Northern 
Greece, had under-groond channels in parts of their courses. See Mannert. 
8 Theil. p. 431-448. 

Aateu »feitrr9Vtrt ^»af*ftf^cu hftiifra. — 11. XXTI. 147. 

" They arrived at the fair flowing springs, where two springs of eddying 
Skamander burst forth.*' 
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Kalifatli, and which would have led the united streams along 
the low ground (marked "Swampy hollows" in the large 
map) to the Skamander at 6, It is easy to discover a mo- 
tive for diverting the united stream in the direction d, A, r. 
The Asmaks have their source in the marsh Judan, which is fed 
by Q. permanent spring, and if their channels were kept clear 
by a little labour, the change in their course (which could be 
easily executed) would carry a stream of wholesome water 
through the middle of the Roman Ilium. The stream though 
small would be of much value to the inhabitants after the 
failure of their aqueduct, and it could be increased by con- 
necting either of the Asmaks with the Eimair, the ancient 
Thymbrius. In the days of Homer, long before the new 
channel was opened, the little rivulet of Chiblak, % i, would 
follow the natural inclination of the surface, and join the 
Skamander somewhere between d and tt, and supposing the 
springs to be at c, they would join the Chiblak rivulet, and 
flow to the river in some course like that indicated by the 
dotted line c. cl. c2. They would then be "springs of Skam- 
ander." With the river (Strabo's Skamander), a mile distant 
from some parts of the Eoman Ilium, and two miles from the 
other parts, can we doubt that the inhabitants would avail 
themselves of this rivulet, which by a little labour could be 
brought to their doors, as the still subsisting channel shows ? 
There are two reasons for assuming the springs to be on 
the south side of the ridge at c. First, because Achilles, re- 
turning from the springs with the dead body of Hector attach- 
ed to his chariot, passed the tower of the Skaean gate, where 
Priam and Hecuba had posted themselves, while his route 
home to the camp from springs on the north side of the 
ridge, would not have brought him within half a mile of that 
gate. It must be admitted however, that Achilles's savage 
desire to parade the witness of his victory, the mangled body 
of his enemy, before the eyes of Greeks and Trojans, was a 
sufiScient motive for his returning to the Skaean gate where the 
mass of Greeks were stationed. Secondly, springs where the 
three Turkish fountains exist, (1, 2, 3, in the Topog. Sketch) 
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would apparently have a better claiin to be ^' springs of Si- 
mois,'' than springs of Skamander. But this objection also ad- 
mits of an answer. The Simois, (Dombrek) has two courses 
opposite HisRarlik ; a southern course which is now the princi- 
pal, named ^' Simois*" in the Sketch, and a northern^ marked 
** Dry Channel in Summer,'' in the Map, and in the Sketch, 
"Older Chnnnel,* which most probably it was. It has 
marshes on it like the other, though much smaller, and joins 
En Tepe Asmak by a separate mouth a quarter of a mile far- 
ther north. If this northern channel was the ancient one, the 
water of the springs may have found their way to the Ska- 
mander through the southern channel (as continued westward 
by a dotted line) and they would then be '^ springs of Ska- 
mander.'' From the considerable size of the marsh M, I was 
led to think when on the ground, that it must receive water 
from the Chiblak ridge through underground channels. 

The second characteristic of the springs respects their tem- 
perature. " The one flows with warm water, and from it a 
smoke rises around, as from a burning fire ; whilst the other 
flows forth during the summer like to hail, or cold snow, or 
ice from water."* The water of the warm spring is not de- 
scribed as hot (0€/)/ios), but as tepid (Aio^), an indefinite term, 
which may be applied to any sensible degree of heat that does 
not scald. But the spring is chiefly distinguished by the 
abundant smoke which it spread around. Physical (Geography 
teaches us that at a certain depth in the ground, the difference 
of temperature between summer and winter vanishes ; the 
heat becomes invariable, and is equal to the mean or average 
heat of the year. The depth of this invariable stratum be- 
neath the sur£EU)e depends on the latitude ; in the Troad at 
the 40th parallel, according to Humboldt, it should be found 

'H ^v ymf f ifi»Tt Xitf^ /iii, Ji/Af) Tt xturuf 

Tinrtu l( »»rntt ***** *'c(*f at0»fM,iv§t»' 

*H )' Iri^n $i^%t ir^tf^iii Vtxuia ;^aXa^r 

'II ;^<«M •^»Xt9 *i U ^»'r*t M(vrT»XX*i. — U. XXII. M7. 

U 
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at the depth of about 65 feet,* and by Professor Leslie's table 
the temperature there ought to be 62, 6 Fahr.* Now this is 
precisely the temperature of the group of springs at Bunar- 
bashi (not differing from it so much as one thermometer dif- 
fers from another.) The springs having the mean heat of the 
temperate climate in that latitude, are cold springs. The 
water has been called " tepid," and "wann" by persons who 
were taught by Lechevalier to look for a hot spring there, but 
we have a different testimony from others not so prepossessed. 
The water is described by Dr Hunt as of the "ordinary tem- 
perature," by Dr Sibthorpe as *' giving no sensation of heat,"* 
while Major Napier says, " I drank of the water at several of 
the sources, and must confess that all those I partook of were 
gratefiilly cool and pleasant."* To speak of my own experi- 
ence, I dipped my hand into the reputed hot spring, and 
another, and feel bound to give my adhesion to Doctor Sib- 
thrope's statement, with which perhaps nine out of every ten 
unprejudiced men would agree. The poet, who is apt to be 
curiously circumstantial, tells that the cold spring yielded 
water, " like snow or ice in summer," Is it not evident that in 
describing a spring of the temperature of 63°, if he noticed a 
thing so casual and transitory as the smoke of such a springy 
he would have been equally circumstantial, and would have 
described the familiar phenomenon as it actually exists, by 
saying that " it threw a smoke around in tvinterj* Assuredly 
such was not Homer's warm spring. But put the case that his 
narrative had led him to speak of a really hot or warm spring, 
like the one at Lidyah Haman, (ten miles south from Bunar- 
bashi), which has a temperature of 142V ^^^ mxist smoke at 
all seasons, would not the bold figure he uses, of " throwing 
a smoke around as Jrom a burning JirCy' have been quite in 
keeping with the phenomena ? But who would think of ap- 
plying such an expression to water which was " grateftdly 

^ Cosmos, vol. 4th, Sabine's Trans, p. 189. 

' Article CiJifATB, Enoyclop. Britan. ' Walpole's Mem. p. 100, 116. 

* United Service Journal, 1840, p. 292. 

^ Chandler's Trayels in Asia Minor, p. 83. 
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cool and pleasanr in the mouth of an Englishman ? The 
fidr inference from the poef s words is, that he spoke of a 
spring similar to that at Lidyah Haman, but which has dis- 
appeared, as many other springs have done, both hot and cold. 

The third characteristic circumstance is, that the springs 
were near the walls, for Hector held his course ^* under the 
y^sXiET (rccxos wro rpwav), in expectation of aid by missiles 
fix>m his Mends on the towers. In his flight thrice round the 
city and past the springs, he is expressly said to have kept 
" always near the city,*' (tot4 vroXio^ tctct aici) ; and the 
combat which closed his earthly career was fought at the 
springs, when thus far on his fourth circuit round the city.^ 
In absence of any springs corresponding to the poef s hot 
spring, near Hissarlik, no means exist of determining the 
exact spot. It might be anywhere on the north or east side 
of the city between k and r in the ground plan at page 70. 

Straho's objection to the Peiidromoa. — One of Strabo's ob- 
jections to the identity of Homer's Troy and New Ilium is, 
that a course round the latter, such as that of Hector and 
Achilles, was rendered impracticable by the ^^ connected 
ridge" (crvvexi;? pax*0 eastward of it His words are " nor 
is Hector's course round the city conceivable, for the present 
ciiy does not admit of a course round it on account of the 
continuous hilly ridge, but the ancient city did admit of a 
course round if* It will be seen that in the large map His- 
sarlik forms merely the western extremity of what is called 
the Chiblak ridge. It is nearly divided from that ridge by 
indentations on the south and north sides, but is still connect- 
ed with it by a narrow neck, (z in sketch 3) and in Strabo's 
opinion two armed pedestrian warriors could not cross this 
neck. Now this is rather a hasty conclusion. The prize run 
for, as the poet is carefiil to mention, was not a bull's hide, a 
tripod, or a mistress, but the " life of Hector,"* which the one 

> n. xxn. 144, 194-8, 208-13. 

^i^ti^9fA9t n fu9 h» rmf ruft^ti f»x'*' ** ^' itak»ta i^^t wi^ti^$finf* — Strabo, p. 590. 
» n. xxn. 159-103. 
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strained every nerve to take away, the other to save, and it is 
not a slight acclivity that will stop a. flight and pursuit im- 
pelled by such motives. The north bank of the Chiblak ridge 
is not extremely steep opposite Habil Eli, where the horse 
path ascends it obliquely, and from the tendency of atmos- 
pheric action to fill up such hollows as those on the opposite 
sides of the neck at «;, the steepness there will be considerably 
less. Then as the height of the neck above the valley of 
Dombrek does not exceed ninety feet, if we suppose the slope 
to extend over a space of 600 feet (a stadimn), the rise would 
be only 1 foot in 6, an acclivity not formidable to men in the 
prime of hfe, and renowned for strength and agility. I for- 
got to attend to this point when' I was on the ground ; but 
the practicability of passing over the neck is settled by the tes- 
timony of Dr Von Eckenbrecher, who gives a direct contradic- 
tion to Strabo's statement, and asserts that *^ whatever part of 
the ridge westward of Chiblak may be fixed upon as the site 
of Hium, it will admit easily of being run round, as any one 
will confess who has examined the ground with some atten- 
tion."^ He adds that he himself had ridden across the ridgo 
at several places west from Chiblak, with case, (ohne die ger- 
ingste schwierigkeit.) A road which offered no serious diffi- 
culty to a man on horseback, could not be impracticable to 
pedestrians. 

A line exterior to the walls round a city on Hissarlik as 
laid down in the Admiralty map, and within the boundaries 
I have assigned to it, is pretty nearly three miles in length. 
A course round it at a walking pace would occupy 45 minutes ; 
at a running pace, say half as much or 22 minutes. We 
cannot well assume a greater speed ; for we must remember 

^ An welchem punote des westlichen endes der hugelkette von Chiblak 
man auch die stelle Uions annehmen moge, es wird sioh immer eine ergeben 
die leicht zu umlaufen ist, wie jeder zugestehen wird, der diese Gegend mit 
eniger aufmerksamkeit gepriift hat. — Rheinisches Museum, 1842, p. 41. 

The title of a section in Welcker's Kldne Sehriften on this subject, is a oari- 
cus specimen of the power of combination possessed by the Qermau language 
— " Die unumlau/barkeit der stadt." An English compound literally equiva- 
lent — '* the unrunroundableneta of the town," is too uncouth to be used. 
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that though the two warriors were of heroic size and strength^ 
they were burdened with offensire and defensive armour. 
The poet indeed prepares us for a feat surpassing the limits 
of human power, by calling on Apollo to supply Hector with 
supernatural strength.^ 

'' What god, Muse, unsted Heotor*B foroe, 
With fate itself so long to hold the coune? 
Phoebus it was, who in his latest hoar, 
Endued his knees with strength, his nerres with power." 

— Pope. 

There was surely ample occasion for such aid. The duel 
took place near the close of a day spent in fighting ; the cir- 
cuit of the city thrice made would be equal to nine miles ; and 
the feat, great as it was, to be performed by men in armour, 
was not perhaps felt by the bard or his auditors, to surpass 
what might be expected (the gods assisting) on so great an 
occasion as the death of Tro/s brave defender, which for- 
shadowed the ruin of the city. But assuming the course 
round the city to be historically true, it could not fail to be 
amplified in future poetical narratives, and the most natural 
form of amplification would be, to convert what was simply 
one course, into three. And thus by merely stripping off the 
poetical element the incident becomes historically credible. 

Demetrius* objections to the identity of the ancient Troy 
toUh the recent. — '' The present Ileans affirm,'' says Demetrius 
(apud Strabo) "that tiie city was not entirely destroyed 
when taken by the Acho^aus, nor at any time completely de- 
serted."' Such was the received tradition among the inhabi- 
tants in Strabo's day. The testimony of one of the earliest 
Greek prose writers is to the same effect "Hellanicus" says 
Demetrius, *^ asserts that the present city is the same with 
the ancient,"^ but he is charged with maintaining this opinion 
" to flatter the Ilieans." Unfortunately however, Demetrius 
lay under a disqualification which deprives his judgment of 

^ n. xxn. 202. 

* Strabo, p. 600. As rendered by the Qerman translator Groskurd, from 
an amended text, ii. 574. ' Strabo, p. 602. 
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any claim to confidence. He had invented a theory of the 
topography for himself, which removed the Homeric city to a 
site thirty stadia eastward of the then existing Ilium, and he 
of course felt bound to deny that the latter was the poet's 
Hium. The theory seems to have found one supporter among 
the ancients, the learned lady Histieia,^ and so far as I know, 
it has not found a single supporter among modem writers on 
the Troad, numerous as they are. When the same authority 
states that "no trace exists of the ancient city,"* the re- 
mark no doubt applies to his imagined site of Troy, not to 
the city then existing. Of course he could not find remains 
of the city at a spot where it never existed. The various 
arguments he brings forward to disprove the identity of the 
ancient and recent city, will be considered by and bye. The 
most formidable in his own estimation respects the distance 
of New Hium from the Greek camp. 

^ Stxabo, p. 699. 

' «i^iv t t^9§t r«^fr«i mt «f;^«««f it§Xittt» — Strabo, p. 699. 
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*' The Naval station" (or Naustathmus), says Demetrius, '' is 
80 near the present city, that any person may justly be sur- 
prised at the imprudence of the one party, and the timidity of 
the other, — imprudence on the part of the Greeks, that they 
should have left the station for so long a time unfortified, 
when so near a large city with a hostile people and their aux- 
iliaries, — ^timidity on the part of the Trojans, who attacked 
the station after the wall was built, but never previously 
when it was unprotected, though the distance is smalL For 
the naval station is near Sigeum, near which also, the Sksr 
mander discharges its water, 20 stadia from New Ilium. If 
any one holds the naval station to be the present harbour of 
the AchsBans, he names a place only 12 stadia from the city, 
forgetting that all the plain between the city and the 
sea, being the product of the river's alluvium, the ancient 
breadth, (in Homer's time) must have been one-half less,^ (six 
stadia).^ 

Now, I have already maintained that the opinion here put 
forth, as to the extension of the plain, is pure theory, — and 
theory upon a physical question for the determination of which 
a sufficient basis of recorded facts did not exist in the age of 
Demetrius. Secondly, it is refuted by the direct testimony 

' Strabo, p. 698. I follow Groekurd's German translation, abridging it 
slightly. It differs very little from Bolin*8 English one. 
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of Skylax, from whom we learn that m 400 B.C., Ilimn was 
" 25 stadia from the sea,"* which is precisely the distance at 
this day of " hill crowning Hinm/' from the Ehoetean bay at 
t, to which mariners then resorted. Demetrius evidently 
assumed that the boundary of the enlarged Boman city, which 
extended far northward into the plain, was that of the poet's 
nium ; a strange mistake to be committed by one who, ac- 
cording to Strabo's statement, had studied the Iliad so care- 
fully. The neglect of the Greeks to fortify their camp, till so 
late a period, and the supineness of the Trojans in not attack- 
ing it, may readily be accounted for by the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the former at first, and till the seces- 
sion of Achilles, and the arrival of powerfol auxiliaries to the 
latter, brought the strength of the parties nearer to an equality. 
Besides, Homer had a poetical reason for leaving the camp 
unfortified for the first nine years of the war, namely, that 
while Achilles was in the field, the camp needed no other 
bulwark than the terror inspired by his prowess, to the glory 
of which the whole Hiad may be said to be consecrated. But 
taking a more practical view of the subject, it may be assumed 
that the line of ships, almost continuous, on the landward side 
of the camp, constituted no bad cover to it before the wall 
was bmlt, as we find them forming an inner defence after it 
was breached.^ The Grauls used their chariots, and the Goths 
their waggons, for a similar purpose.* It is argued too, that 
the danger of a surprise in the night, would not permit the 
Greeks to defer fortifying their camp till the tenth year, if 
the city was only two or three miles from it. Doubtless, with 
all their superiority of strength, there must have been some 
danger from a surprise, but the danger would not be much 
diminished, by removing the city to S, six miles distant from 

P«irt4«V| IXi«v (tfiri;^!! ^i ««*« nit 0»karrnt rraii» xi) xat iv »vrn wr»fMf 2»«- 
^»2^«f . — ^PeripIuB, p. 68, in Qeographi Qreeci Minores. Paris 1856. *' Sky- 
lax, whose desoription of the coast (of Asia Minor) is in general so aconraie.*' 
— ^Niebuhr, Dissert, p. 28. 

' n. xn. passim, 

' GsDsar. Bell. Gall. i. } 20; Ammian Biarcellum, L. xxxi. c. 7. 
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the camp, or to L, eight miles, or to any distance which could 
be marched over in one night 

In justification of the great distance at which he places 
Troy from the sea, Lechevalier cites a remark of Folydamas, 
when the Trojans were in front of the Greek camp, namely, 
that " they were far from the cityj*^ Every one must see 
that the value of the word far so used, depends entirely on 
the circumstances of the party speaking, or the party spoken 
to. Thus Nestor, whose station was about the middle of the 
camp, longing for succour, when the Greeks near him were 
hard pressed, laments that the ships of Ajax and Idomeneus 
were very far offf though the distance could not exceed half 
the length of the camp, or about half a mile. If the Trojans 
were two or three miles from the camp, instead of eight, their 
retreat was sufficiently endangered to justify Folydamas' 
alarm, and this is surely enough. Again, it has been argued 
that if the city was so near the naval station, the Trojans had 
no occasion to bivouac in the field, as we are told they did, in 
the ninth book.^ But it should be kept in view, that Hector's 
object was to assail the Greeks the moment they attempted 
to embark, which he suspected to be their intention.^ His 
resting under arm8 in the plain not only saved two mUes of 
march, (of much importance in such a case), but it kept his 
men in a position where they were ready to act in an instant, 
instead of being dispersed through the city. To all this, I 
would add, that the idea of an army sitting down at the dis- 
tance of six or eight miles from a town which they meant 
either to besiege or blockade, and in times when they had no 
missiles which could produce effect at a 100 yards distance, 
seems to me absiurd. 

' The whole details of Homer's battles imply a distance so 
small between the city and the camp, that it appears to me 

' E««f T ««*« Tux*»s tifAtv. — n. xym. 266. 

' T«rf ym^ vnif iMtf'iv iit«#T«r*r< — TL. X. 118. 

» n. vui. 490. 

* Mnwatf mat itit 9V»ra xa^n»»fMtifrt$ *A;|^ai«) 
^ivyuf i(ftn0»f9T0t Sfr* tv(i» vSra faXm^rns. — H. VIII. 510. 
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extremely difficult to account for the great interval some 
have contended for. Strabo's authority seems to have misled 
both the ancients and the modems ; and yet it seems singu- 
lar, that while some of the latter have rejected his opinions 
where they were well-founded, they should generally follow 
him in this point, where he was assuredly wrong. Major 
Bennell is the only individual who has rightly understood 
Homer in this particular ; for after placing the city within 
four miles of his Greek camp, he admits that even this dis- 
tance is too great. ^ 

The account of the march and meeting of the armies in 
the first battle, gives an idea that the distance between the 
two places was small. The Greelcs, leaving their ships and 
tents, drew up in the plain, or " flowery meadow," of Ska- 
mander, without their camp j^ and as soon as they began to 
move, or rather before it, as appears from the sequel, the 
goddess Iris informed the Trojans, who were already as- 
sembled at Priam's palace.* They immediately rushed out 
of the city, and drew up in order at a tumulus in front of 
Troy, called Batieia,* and the two parties are then described 
as advancing in the plain by a simultaneous movement, as if 
they had started nearly at the same instant. The poet's 
words are, " now when the armies were drawn up, each under 
their respective leaders, the Trojans advanced like birds with 
a noise, &c., but the Greeks advanced in silence," &c.* They 
met, therefore, as might be supposed, near the middle of the 
plain ; and yet it turns out that in this position they are so 
near Troy, that Helen and Old Priam, seated on the walls, 
are able to distinguish the persons of the Greek commanders 
in the field. « With ordinary powers of vision, this could not 
be done at more than half a mile's distance. 

When the troops were in this position, it was agreed to 
stake the issue of the war upon the result of a single combat 
between Paris and Menelaus. The troops, on each side sat 

' Rennell's Observations on the Plain of Troy, p. 121, and Ids map No. 2. 
« n. u. 464. 3 n. II. 780-788. * D. n. 808-815. 

» n. m. 1-15. « n. III. 161. 
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down, leaning on their shields, and with their spears stuck in 
the ground.^ Solemn sacrifices were to precede the duel, 
and for this purpose Hector sends to the city for two lambSf 
and Agamemnon sends to the camp for one. Now if Troy 
was on Hissarlik, the statement is consistent with the topo- 
graphy. The one messenger, in going and returning, would 
travel a mile and a half or two miles, the other four or five. 
Both would be loaded with live animals, wine, fruits, &c., 
and the sacrifice might be completed probably in an hour 
and a half. But if Troy was at Lechevalier's site, Agamem- 
non's messenger would have eighteen miles to travd, Hec- 
toi^s only two, and a forenoon must have been consumed in 
completing the sacrifice. Now the details given, induce a 
belief, that the articles fiK>m the camp arrived as soon as 
those from the city.' And an outhno of the transactions 
before and after the dud, with the battles, negotiations, 
marchings, comprised wMn the space of this one day, wiU 
demonstrate that not more than a minute fraction of it — 
certainly not a tenth part— could be spared for fetching the 
victims, and performing the rites. The morning and even- 
ing too, are so distinctly marked, as to leave no doubt that a 
single day only is included. 

At day-break Agamemnon calls the Greeks to an assem- 
bly, and proposes to them to return home; — ^they joyfully 
agree,— disperse among the ships to prepare for their depart- 
ure, — are summoned to a second assembly, where several 
speeches are made, and a resolution is at last taken to remain 
and attack the Trojans; — ^they again disperse among the 
ships,— take then- forenoon's repast,— solemn sacrifices are 
performed, — after which, they draw up in battle array before 
their camp, in the meadow of Bkamander.' These various 
proceedings could scarcely take place in an army of 60,000 
men, encamped over a space one mile in extent, in less than 
four or five hours ; and it must therefore have been, at least, 
ten o'clock when they were ranged in order of battle. Let 

» n. m. 113. « n. ui. 245, 270. 

• n. n. 1, 48, 91, 149, 207, 384, 381, 309, 464. 
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US see, then, what events are comprised in the nine or ten 
hours of the day which remained. The Greeks advanced 
through the plain till they are so near the city that Priam 
can distinguish the chiefs from the walls :— here Menelaus is 
challenged by Paris, and the pause already described ensues, 
during which Agamemnon sends to the ships, and Priam to 
the city, for lambs, wine, Ac., — sacrifices are then oflFered — 
the duel follows, and Paris flies, or as the poet tells, to save 
his credit, is snatched away by Venus in a cloud. Agam- 
emnon demands the fulfilment of the conditions previously 
arranged, the restitution of Helen with her riches.^ During 
the negotiation, the Lycian prince, Pandarus, treacherously 
wounds Menelaus with an arrow. The truce is at an end, 
and the armies join battle. The Trojans are at first re- 
pulsedf^ and must, of course, have retired very near to the 
walls, — ^they prevail in their turn, and force bock the Greeks 
to a position ctti V17V0-1, at the ahips.* The latter again drive 
the Trojans close under the wnUs of the city.* Hector goes 
to the acropoh's, orders sacrifices and prayers to Minerva for 
help, then rejoins the army, and after making a great 
slaughter of the Greeks, challenges the boldest of his adver- 
saries to single combat. Nine Greeks, candidates for glory, 
present themselves in this second duel, and Ajax, on whom 
the lot falls, fights Hector till the approach of night puts an 
end to the combat,* and both armies return to their quart- 
ers.* Thus, in the course of little more than one afternoon, 
the Greeks pass fom* times over the space between Troy and 
their camp, tivice fighting, and twice simply inarching. Be- 
sides all this active service, the armies rest on the field while 
victims are brought from the city and the camp, sacrificial 
rites are performed, and two duels fought. Whoever duly 
attends to these circumstances, and reflects on the time ne- 
cessarily consumed in the long and obstinate battles between 
the armies, without any motion at all, will see the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the events of this day with the supposi- 

> n. III. 466. • n. V. 87. » II. V. 788. 

* n. VI. 266, 436. » n. VII. 282. • D. vii. 806, 311. 
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tion of a greater interval between the camp and the city, 
than three miles. Even tliis distance will probably appear 
too large. 

On the morning of the day after the first battle, the Tro- 
jan herald, IdsBus, was sent <U dayhreak^^ from the city to 
the Greek camp, where he found the chie& sitting in council 
at the stem of Agamemnon's ship. — He settled a truce with 
them for burying the slain, — ^returned to Troy, and deUvered 
the result of his mission, — after which the Trojans who were 
ready assembled, issued out of the city to collect their dead 
from the field of battle ; and there '^ they met the Oreeksl' 
(who came for the same purpose), ^^when the sun rising in 
the heavenSy had newly throum his rays upon the JiddsP 
Thus, in the short interval between dawning and sunrise^ or 
a very little beyond it, which could scarcely exceed on hxyut 
and a haHf^ the herald, besides delivering two messages, had 
passed twice over the ground hetween the city and the campy 
and the Greeks and Trqjans had passed each over half the 
same spaced It may be doubted whether these details can 
be strictly reconciled even with an interval of three miles 

> Hi^if T *lha»t Ifin MtiXmg M nimt. 

Vnt •'cfM ^^yf^^ * AymfUfk9«9H» — VL vu. 881. 
ntitn is rendered " at dawn, at break of daj," bj Liddell and Soott ; bj 
Damm, ** com oriente aurora." 

E^ JimmXm^^iirMS fimi»^(i»» *tl»tm9»7» 

Ov^«f«f i/r«fi«f M t Hfruf kXXnXM»9. — U. vn. 421. 

' From the dedc of the steamer I repeatedly measured the duration of 
twilight in the Mediterranean, between the latitudes of 86<^ and 41^ but I 
never found the interral between the first discernible traces of light, and the 
sun's actual appearance to exceed an hour and forty minutes. Calculated by 
the usual formuU it should be 2 hours 8 minutes at Ilium. 

* Heyne obeerYee on the words, " the sun had newly thrown his rays upon 
the fields,*' that some had held them to refer to a different day from that on 
which IdsBus went to the ships, but adds, that this opinion is untenable, that 
the words refer to the same day, and imply that it was a little more than 
begun : " diem jam ortum et aliquantum proyectum.'* Being then a belieyer 
in Lecheyalier's theory, he wonders at this, as well he might, but thinks the 
utter inadequacy of the time for the business done must be resoWed into 
poetical licence. — Obserr. in U. vii. 421. 
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between the city and tlie camp, but at all events they are 
totally inconsistent with an interval of six or eight miles. 

The Throsmos, and the Trojan Bivouac in the Plain. 
— The second battle terminated in the defeat of the Greeks, 
who were driven back to the foss, and entered their camp in 
confusion.^ Hector and the Trojans exulting in their victory, 
resolved to pass the night in the field very near the Greek 
camp, — ^believing that the Greeks in their despair, might set 
sail during the night, and determined to be at hand, to attack 
them.^ Hector, therefore, merely drew his troops away from 
the immediate field of battle, which was at the Greek en- 
trenchment and the ships, to a place at some distance (seor- 
sum a navibus), uncontaminated by dead bodies, and at or 
near the river.* Here, as it was now night, he directed them 
to take their suppers (t;. 502), and kindle fires (t;. 509), and 
keep watch (v. 529). These bivouac fires so kindled, were 
" a thousand in number, with fifty warriors around each."* 
They " shone in front of Dium," meaning probably, .that they 
rendered the walls and high buildings of the city visible to 
both armies in the plain, *^as the forests and mountain tops 
reveal themselves to delight the shepherd's eye, under the 
light of the moon and stars." The fires were " at (or near) 
the Skamander," but on the Greek side, for they were " be- 
tween the ships and the river," and they were " in the plain" 
(ev TTcStw). Now the Trojan camp, whose situation is so 
circumstantially and clearly described, is expressly stated 
by Nestor to be on ^Ae Throamos of the plain (an, Spmayna 
TTcSioto).* We have thus the Throsmos lucidly defined; it 

> n. vm. 886. « n. vm. 510. 

' T^MMv T aZr ciy^nt Wtnwmr* ^tttiifMg "Emnt^f 

Ef »«/«^f), Sit )j^ iif«v«ff )ii^«iyir« X*'i*f* — ^* ^^I'* ^^« 
* T«rr« fAt^tiyv nSv ilil B»f4»f f§du9 
T^ttuf Ktktivrttv itv^k ^minr* 'iktiit 9'^i, 

£7ar« «'fi>niiB«vr« ^tXat vv^if »ihfAir§tx — U. Till. 556-659. 
E?aera« »yx,^ »••'», iXiyw J* \rt X*'t*f lfi«ii. — D. X. 169. 
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was '' in the plains" — it was ** at or near the Skamander,*' — 
it was on '' the Qreek side of the river,'" — and of such extent 
that " fifty thousand men could bivouac upon ib" Obviously, 
it was nothing else than ^6 jpor^ibn of i?ie plain next t?ie Ska- 
mander^ in short, the '' bank of the river'' in a loose popular 
sense ; or if we wish to retain the form of the Greek expres- 
sion, it might be termed the <' river-side part of the plain.'" 
The notion that it was an elevation, mound, or hill, (editior 
locus campi) as rendered by Emesti and Clarke after Hesy- 
chius, is opposed to the opinion of Bryant (quoted by Lord 
Broughton), who holds it to signify merely '^ Saltus Campes- 
tris." And it receives no support from the three instances in 
which the word occurs in Homer. In the second instance,^ it 
refers to the Trojans in the very same localiiy, for the troops 
had not shifted their ground in the interval The third, which 
relates to the last battle, announces that while the Qreeks ''drew 
up in arms round Achilles at the ships, the Trojans drew up 
on the Throsmos ;"' and the sequel proves that the position 
so named, was also in this case on the Greek side of the river, 
and therefore identical A clue to the meaning of the term 
was sought by deriving it from the verb OpwrKta " to leap;* but 
this is merely a conjecture, and if true, what docs it amount 
to ? Is leaping practicable only on a hill or declivity ? The 
Scholia cited by Heyne throw little or no light upon the 
subject. Two passages from Apollonius, quoted by Lord 
Broughton, in a long note on the Throsmos,' seem to refute 
the notion that it was a hiU or height of any kind, and bring 
us back to the opinion already expressed, that the term was 
applied to a piece of level land where '' willows and osiers 
grew, by the side of a river, bearing reeds, or fringed with 
them." When leaving the Throsmos they are said to come 
" from the plain" (cic TrcStoto).* In the first passage, the poet's 
phrase is Optaa-fios Troro/Aoio, in the second, OptarfAos ttcSioco, 
shewing that a portion of ground in the situation alluded to, 

» n. XI. 56. « n. XX. 1. 

* Journey through Albania, p. 766-758, Ist Ed. 

♦ Argonaut, n. 823-826, and iii. 108-201, 213. 
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might be termed the Throsmos either of the river, or of the 
plain. A scholiast cited by Lord B., speaks of it as rough or 
uneven ground (salebrsd). Is it not probable that the word 
might be employed to characterise forms of surface peculiar 
to the banks of rivers subject to occasional overflow, of which 
there are many specimens in the plain of Troy ; namely, those 
surfaces roughened or partially torn up by the wide shallow 
temporary currents, produced by the inundations. The two 
crossed by the hair line near ir, in the map, were each 20 or 
30 feet in breadth where I rode over them. Other speci- 
mens may be seen in the map, marked "dry channels," 
" winter channels," or " swampy hollows." They were dis- 
tinguished, in August, Dr Forchhammer says, by the con- 
trasted colour of their vegetation. 

Whatever was the nature of its surface, the details show 
that the Throsmos was only at a small distance from the 
Greek camp. Thus we learn that " the heart of Agamem- 
non waa oppressed with grief and astonishment when he cast 
his eye over the Trojan plain, and saw the numerous fires 
that burned in front of Troy, and heard the sound of the 
flutes avid pipes y cmd the din of the multitude^!^ Nestor, 
telling Diomed that the Trojans are on the Throsmos, adds, 
that they were ayx* vcwv, "near the ships," and "divided 
from them only by oXiyos xmpo^^ a small space."' The two 
warriors then visited the guards at the gate ; and they found 
them vigilant, " always turning themselves towards the plain 
whenever they heard the Trojans in motion" (omror an 
rpiotav aioiev lovrwv, v.* 188-9), indicating in marked terms 
the proximity of the two armies. Of the great uneasiness 
this caused we have a proof in the night expedition of Dio- 
med and Ulysses as spies unto the enemies bivouac, (cyyvs 
€OKTa, prope existentia, v, 221,) to pry into their intentions, 
by "overhearing their talk," or "catching some straggler 

1 'Hr«i Ki^ Is «-f);«f ri T^m»i9 kt^w%n, 

AvX«f ^u^tyytitft / Iv^hv Jlfiaiip r* kfi^iivttv, — R. X. 11-18. 
« n. X. 161. 
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at the outskirts," and extorting information from him, (t;. 
204-210). They set out, intercept Dolon, a Trojan spy, 
proceeding to the Greek camp for a similar purpose ; they 
interrogate him at great length, and after dispatching him, 
they penetrate into the Trojan camp, kill a Thracian king 
and twelve of his men, carry off his chariot and horses, and 
return in triumph to the ships.^ The exploit was performed 
in a very short time ; for two-thirds of the night were spent 
before they left the Greek camp, (t;. 251^3); and it was 
still dark when they returned, (v. 630-35). It matters not 
whether the adventure is regarded as real or fictitious ; the 
details given, and the expressions used, show that, in the 
mind of the poet^ a space not exceeding ten or twelve stadia 
separated the two armies. 

Distance of the City Jrom the Skamander, — ^The circum- 
stantial narrative makes it also plain that an interval scarcely 
if at all greater separated the Trojan bivouac from the city. 
When Hector resolved to retain his troops in the plain, he 
ordered them " to take supper."' 

" Now, take ye, as the night eigoins, 
Needful refreshment; loose your weary steeds ; 
GiTe them their proTender ; and with dispatch 
Drive thither fh>m the city fatted sheep 
And oxen ; bring ye from your houses bread, 
Make speedy puroliase of heart-cheering wine, 
And gather ftiel plenteous ; that all night, 
Even till Aurora, daughter of the Dawn, 
Shall look abroad, we may with many fires 
niume the skies ; lest even in the night, 
Launching, they mount the billows and escape." — Oowper, 

And we are not only told that the order was given, but 
that it was exactly executed, (t;. 643). Nothing can be more 
appropriate than Major Bennell's remarks on this subject^ of 
which I borrow the substance. The order was not given till 
after nightfall, probably about eight o'clock. An attack was 
intended on the Grecian lines at day-break, or in less than 
seven hours and a half from the time the order was given. 

> U. X. 29fr-630. « n. VIII. 608. 

I 
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Now, it was necessary to travel to the city, to collect the cattle, 
bread, wine, firewood, com for the horses, to return over the 
same space with flocks of sheep and oxen, alow-paced animals, 
to get these animals slaughtered, prepared, and dressed, to al- 
low a needful time for sacrifice and eating, within seven and a 
half hours. It is evident that if the Troy present to the poet's 
thoughts, had not been within a very short distance of the 
camp, a mile or a little more, the supper in the field would 
have been deemed impracticable. Twelve hours would not 
have sufficed to provide the soldiers with a supper brought 
from Bunarbashi, (Lechevalier's Troy) ; half the army must 
have been employed to transport it ; that half must have 
arrived too late to join in the intended attack at dawn, and 
supposing its arrival possible, it must have been rendered 
useless for fighting by fatigue. 

It appears firom various circumstances, that the blockade of 
Troy by the Greeks was much more strict than a town at S, 
Strabo's, or L, Lechevalier's site of Troy, could be exposed to 
firom an enemy at the bay of Sigeum. Hector asks Polyda- 
mas if he was not tired of remaining shut up mthin the walls^ 
in consequence of which the city was impoverished.* Priam 
requests permission of Achilles to send to Mount Ida for wood 
for Hector's funeral pUe, saying that they were «Att^ up within 
the city^ as Achilles knew.^ Now the city was never invested, 
never enclosed by lines of circumvallation ; and it is evident, 
that the communications of a city at S or L, with the hills 
eastward, or with the country generally, could not be much 
straitened by an army posted on the bay at Sigeum, especially 
as we find that the Greeks had no such commanding supe- 
riority as to prevent the Trojans from making head against 
them in the field, when Achilles' small force of 2500 men 
was withdrawn. Again, Achilles tells, that while he fought, 
Hector durst not venture beyond the Skcecm gates, and {he 
oak-tree;^ nor was this an empty boast on the part of Achil- 
les, for we have the same statement repeated on the authority 
of Juno.* And lastly, from the time that the Greeks arrived, 

> n. xvin. 287. « n. XXIV. 662. » D. ix. 362. * D. v. 788. 
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the Trqjan women had given up the practice ofvoashing their 
linen at (he hot and cold fountaina^ which were without the 
city, hutju8t under (he waUa,^ The two last mentioned facts 
not only imply that the city was near tlie camp, but that the 
moment any person passed without the Trojan walls, (at least 
on one side of the city), he was visible either from the camp 
itself, or the adjacent part of the plain, or some neighbouring 
hill which was in possession of the Greeks, such as the Sigean 
or Bhoetean ridge.' It is evident that the hiU of Hissarlik 
alone has this exposed situation, and that it is not nearer the 
Greek camp than the circumstances require. On the other 
hand, if Troy stood at Strabo's site, six miles from the camp, 
or at Lechevalier's eight miles from it, the fears betrayed by 
Hector and the Trojan ladies, at venturing a few paces be- 
yond the gate, become ludicrous, and utterly unsuitable to 
the situation. 

Not only the wounded and prisoners were sent by the 
Greeks from Troy to the camp, and by the Trojans from the 
camp to the city, during the hattUy but horses and chariots, 
objects which could easily move quicker than the army, were 
so sent. Thus Diomed having slain and despoiled Priam's 
sons Echemon and Chromius, sent off the captured horses 
and chariot by his companions to the ships forthwith.* After 
the same hero had felled ^neas to the earth with a huge 
stone, he seized his horses, and gave them to Deipylus for a 
similar purpose.^ In the same battle the chariot of the Tro- 
jan chi^ Adrastus being entangled in a tamarisk bush, he 
fell into the hands of Menelaus. The latter, tempted by the 

' n. xxn. 164. 

* When the battle was apparently near Troj, we find Ajax expressing his 
fears that their companions at the ships would be dismayed in teeing them 
driyen back bj Hector, (U. jlyu, 687). This, with the facts stated in the text, 
and others, seem to shew, that the city and the camp were mutually yisible 
from each other. Virgil represents the ships as yisible from the city, (^n. 
II. 460) ; and Quintus Calaber describes the Trojan women as looking at the 
fleet from the walls, and as hearing the shouts of the Greeks when issuing 
out of their camp, (ix. 76.) These, howeyer, are only proofs of the opiniont 
of the later writers. 

« n. V. 106. * n. V. 326. 
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offer of a rich ransom, is about to send him off a prisoner to 
the ships, ^ but is prevented by Agamemnon and Nestor, who 
reproach him for his love of spoils, and for sparing the enemy. 
The prisoner is slain. It will be seen from the speech of the 
Augur Helenus^ that the battle was then close to the city. 
This removal of horses, chariots, and captives, to the ships, is 
intelligible if the distance was amaU, because the soldiers em- 
ployed in taking care of the captives, chariots, and horses, 
would be soon disencumbered of their charge, and ready to 
resume fighting ; but if th6 distance was six or eight miles, 
the better mode would evidently have been to keep them at a 
safe distance in the rear, as armies generally do. 

Patroclus fell in the third battle, and a mighty contest arose 
over his dead body, " beneath the Trojan wall, far from the 
ships,"* and " the body was dragged hither and thither with- 
in a narrow space."* While the battle was raging, Mcnelaus 
went to seek Antilochus, that the melancholy news might 
reach Achilles through this esteemed' friend ; and he found 
him warmly engaged " at the left of the battle."* Now the 
text affords no reason for thinking, that the two wings of the 
army were not equally near the city, and equally distant from 
the camp. But mark how the message is conveyed. Anti- 
lochus starting from the army when it was " under the Tro- 
jan wall," and "/ar from ships," strips oflF his armour, gives 
it to his charioteer, and runs on foot to Achillea' tent.^ Thus 
the distance from the city to the camp was so moderate, that 

> n. VI. 52-71. « n. VI. 80. 

Tuxu i*» T(Mm. — n. xvn. 408. 

* Of tly tvtm »«) tittm vixi/v •X/yii it} X''Vf 
E<X»i«v Ji/i^irt^*!, — U. ZVU. 894. 

The scene of the battle in which PatrocluB fell is again pointedly referred 
to in the 18th book ; where Thetis tells Vulcan that the " Oreekt fought all 
day round the Skcsan gates" — B. xvin. 468. 

* n. xvn. 682. 

* Bff li iitiVf rii A ^*^X^ kf^i/Mtt )««if \r«ki^y 

nnXti^n 'AxtX-ni »«»•» U^f ayytXiovrm.^Jl. XVII. 698-701. 
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on an emergency an active warrior, when divested of his arms, 
did not deem the use of his chariot necessary. How can this 
be reconciled with a Troy nine miles from the sea ? And of 
what value is Lechevalier's argument grounded on the use of 
the word far ^ when we see it so loosely applied ? 

Those who maintain that only a short space intervened 
between Troy and the ships, have generally rested their argu- 
ment on the details of the third battle, in which the Greeks 
seem to have passed four times over the ground between the 
city and the camp in one afternoon. There are, however, so 
many doubtful circumstances connected with the duration of 
the day, that the evidence it^ affords on either side seems to 
me of little valued 

The fourth and last battle also occupies only a part of a 
day, and the details are curious. The pi*eceding night is 
spent by the Trojans on the Throsmos, in bivouac near the 
ships, by the Greeks in lamentations for the death of Patroc- 
lus,' and by Thetis in procuring new armour from Yulcan 
for Achilles. In the morning an assembly of the Greeks 
is convoked ;* speeches are made by Achilles, Agamemnon, 
and Ulysses; the two former are reconciled; Briseis is re- 
stored, and sent to Achilles' tent, with a muniiicent gift of 
seven tripods, twenty goblets^ twelve horses, ten gold talents, 
and seven women skilful in household arts. The reconcili- 
ation of the chiefs is ratified by oaths, and sealed by the 
solemn sacrifice of a boar.^ The assembly is then dismissed ; 
the soldiers disperse among the ships, take their forenoon 
meal, (^cittvov),* and issue forth accoutred with shining hel- 
mets, bossed shields, strong corselets, and ashen spears.''^ 
They draw up in order " at the ships," and the Trojans " on 

> In this third battle, (whioh occupies the twenty-eighth day, according to 
Pope's calculation), the morning is announced (U. xi. 1), the mid-daj is no- 
ticed (xL 84), and apparently no intermission takes place in the contest tiU 
the return of night is formally mentioned (H. xvm. 289). One day only 
ought therefore to be included ; but the sequence of eyents is thrown into, 
confusion by mid- day being announced a second time at Book xvi. 777. 

« n. XVIII. 814. » n. XIX. 40. * n. xix. 40-256., 

» II. XIX. 276, 846. • U. xix. 869. 
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the Throsmos/'^ In these proceedings (he first three or four 
hours of the dm/ must have been consume. The opposing 
hosts now approach each other, and the earth resounds under 
their tread.* Achilles seeking everywhere for Hector, first 
meets and fights ^neas, but not till after speeches are made, 
filled with taunts and boastful genealogies, ^neas escapes 
from the field by the help of Venus. Achilles then fights 
singly, and kills in succession, Iphition, Demoleon, Hippo- 
damas, and Polydorus, a younger son of Priam, to whose 
rescue Hector came, but too late to save him. Hector then 
engaged in combat with Achilles, but is snatched away from 
impending death by Apollo. The Greek hero then spreads 
slaughter around him, till the horses' hoofs and the axles of 
his chariot wheels are stained with blood.* The Trojans, 
now in fiill retreat^ reach the Skamander ; a mass of them, 
men and horses, plunge into it, and swim about, drifted by 
its eddies.* Achilles leaps in after them, plies his sword 
in all directions, and after killing many, brings twelve cap- 
tive to the bank, and sends them off in fetters to the camp, 
as victims to be sacrificed 'at the obsequies of Patroclua* 
He leaps in again, but the river being now in flood, the pas- 
sage through it is slow and toilsome, but is at length accom- 
plished. Farther time is lost in chasing Agenor, (or ApoUo 
in his likeness), towards a part of the river remote from the 
Skcean gate, to the great relief of the flying Trojans, who 
now escape into the city.* Hector alone, unmoved by his 
mother's entreaties, remains without the walls ; but his cour- 
age fails him in the presence of AchiUes. He flies, and after 
being thrice chaced round the city, he fights, and is slain. 
Thus we see that the history of the day is filled up with a 
great variety of business — negotiations between the chie&, 
the solemnities of their reconciliation, with delivery of the 
peace offering of tripods, gold, &c., a sacrifice, a public as- 
sembly, with speeches — all independent of the march to the 
city, (that march a continued combat), and the return — ^and 

» n. M. 1. « n XX. 156. » n. xx. 499. 

* n. XXI. 1-11. » n. XXI. 26-82. • n. xxi. 644-611. 
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all showing that in the mind of the poet, a very small por- 
tion of time was deemed necessary for the mere act of passing 
over the space between the city and the camp. 

The shortness of the interval between the city and the 
naval station, is fiirther indicated by the very few landmarks 
occurring in a space so often traversed. The only objects 
mentioned are, the Skamander — ^the tomb of Hus — and the 
Erineos, or wild fig-tree. It has been shown that the Trojan 
army when bivouacking on the left bank, (or bank next the 
Greeks), was so near the ships that the Greeks heard the sound 
of their flutes and voices. Then, as to the tomb of Ilus, since 
it was the station where Hector, the commander of the army, 
held a council with his officers, it must have been very dose 
to the bivouac, apparently divided from it merely by the 
breadth of the river. The tomb of Hus, again, is associated 
with the Erineus, as if they were near one another, and both 
on the road through ^' the middle of the plain f"^ the Erineus 
is also described as under the walls of the city.' But on the 
previous occasion, when the Trojans bivouacked for the night 
in the field ; and, when Hector ordered down supper for them 
from the city, it has been shown,* that the whole distance 
between the city and the Trojan bivouac could not exceed a 
mile and a half; and it follows, that the distance between 
the Erineus and the tomb, which was only a subdivision of 
this space, must be somewhat less. Thus we have the Greek 
camp within a mile and a half of the Skamander, — the Ska- 
mander in juxtaposition with the tomb of Ilus, — ^the tomb of 
Dub, only a nnle or a UtUe more from the Erineus, which 
was under the city walls. Three short stages bring us firom 
the Greek camp to Troy. The oak-tree, which is mentioned 
several times, seems to have stood o^, or almost close to, the 
Skcean gate,^ and therefore cannot be considered as marking 
a stage on the road. 

The details of Priam's journey from Troy to the camp, 
and his return, are in harmony with the conclusion that the 

» n. XI. 166-170. « n. VI. 433 ; xxn. 145. 

» See ante, p. 83. * 11. vi. 237 ; vu. 60; ix. 854. 
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distance between the places was small When the Trojan king 
was travelling to the Greek camp, Mercury, sent by Jove to 
conduct him in safety to the tent of Achilles, joins him at the 
Skamander just at twilight.^ Mercury takes charge of the 
chariot, seals up the eyes of the guards in sleep, and con- 
ducts Priam through the gates and the camp, to the tent of 
Achilles. Next morning the god awakens him early, conducts 
him in safety again through the camp, and to the Skamander, 
which he reaches just at dawn, and there he leaves him.^ Le- 
chevalier infers that the distance from Troy to the ford of 
Skamander must be great, because darkness descended while 
Priam travelled over the space. But Priam's object was evi- 
dently to steal into the camp, as he stole out of it, while it was 
night, and he would, of course, leave the city late enough to 
allow the darkness to overtake him on the road, however near 
the camp might be. The circumstance of his return renders 
this evident. He left the tent of Achilles while it was yet night, 
for he reached the Skamander just at datvn (ijws).* Now, the 
change from darkness to light, occupies as much time as that 
from light to darkness ; and hence we are entitled to conclude, 
that the Skamander was as far from the camp as from the 
city. Day changed into night while Priam passed over the 
one space, and night into day while he passed over the other. 
Lechevalier should therefore hold, that the same distance, 
(seven miles), which intervenes between his Troy and the 
fords of the river, intervenes also between the latter and 
camp. This, however, he cannot do ; and we have in fact 
seen, that circumstances fix the limits of the latter distance 
in such a manner, that it could not exceed a mile and a half. 
The details of this incident, therefore, favour the idea, that 
the space on the other side of the Skamander was not greater. 
This becomes still more obvious, when we reflect on the pur- 
pose for which Mercury was sent, — it was evidently to watch 
over Priam's personal safety. And why did he not join him 

^ n. xxiY. 886, 851. The word is »n^ai, which, in Homer, "always de- 
notes the OToning dusk, or twilight." — Liddell and Scott. 

> n. xxiy. 692. » n. XXIV. 692-696. 
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till he was at the river on his journey outward, and leave him 
at the same point on his return ? Evidentty because Priam 
tvaa so near home when he was on the side of the river next 
the city, that protection was not deemed necessary — a weighty 
objection to a theory which places Troy at seven miles dis- 
tance from the ford of Skamander. So far, therefore, as the 
details of Priam's journey apply, they support the inference, 
that the Skamander was but a short distance from the city, 
and about as far from the camp. 

Thus the poet's details, fairly construed, require the distance 
between the Greek entrenchments and the Trojan bivouac to 
be limited to 10 or 12 stadia ; the space between the bivouac 
and the city to be of similar breadth, and the whole interval 
between Troy and the outer line of ships not to exceed 25 or 
26 stadia, or about three miles. The actual topography is in 
accordence with this most correctly, as may be seen by apply- 
ing the scale. 

The Tomb of Ilus. — The position of the Trojan bivouac 
once ascertained, helps us to fix that of the tomb of Ilus. 
When the Trojan army was posted as we have seen at the 
Skamander, Dolon the spy told Ulysses, that Hector was then, 
(during the night), holding a council at the tomb of Ilus, 
apart from the noise of the camp.^ The tomb was therefore 
not in the Trojan bivouac, but at a short distance from it. 
Again, it was towards the town, for the Trojans passed it 
next day when flying to the city,^ and as the army was posted 
on the western bank, it should consequently have been on the 
opposite side of the river ; and there we find accordingly it 
was ; for Priam, going from Troy to the Greek camp, passed 
the tomb of Ilus just before he came to the Skamander.' It 
must, on these grounds, be fixed somewhere in the direct 

BsvXttt fitvXtvti fti«v «'ff^« rnfiuiri *IX«v, 
Var^iv JiTi ^X«/r^«v. — H. X. 414. 
* n. XL 166. 

2Ttfr«y Si^ nfA$ef9V( ri Kit) ^vrxtvsy Sf^et vritttf^ 
Er w^rmfJtS, — D. XXIY. 349. 
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route between tlie Greek camp and the city ; and perhaps it 
may be identified with the barrow or mount near Koum Keui, 
which is described by Gell as " a large but not lofty mount," 
and that '* there is every reason to suppose it artificial, for it 
stands on a dead fiat. It appears to have been levelled for 
the purpose of placing on its summit some kind of edifice, of 
which two or three marble columns are the remains."^ In- 
deed, unless the tomb contained a basis or nucleus of masonry, 
or was covered with a shrine or temple, it must have yielded 
to the inundations. Hector^s object in holding a council here, 
was partly to deliberate undisturbed by the noise of the 
army, which should therefore be at some distance, and partly 
to communicate with the town, to which we find him send- 
ing off a message, directing the old men and youths to 
keep guard,2 and from which he ordered down provisions for 
the army.^ Besides, the detail of the battle next day shews 
that a considerable space was passed over by the Trojan 
army in its retreat, before it reached the tomb of Hus.* We 
see too, that it is pretty directly in the route from the camp to 
the city ; and it ought to be so, for Priam passed the tomb of 
Ilus on his road to the camp, and the place where he crossed 
the river (on his return), is called iropos, ^ford^ shewing that 
it was the common route across the river. 

* Topog. of Troy, p. 14 and 116. * D. vm. 617. 

» n. vm, 505. ♦ n. XI. 56-166. » D. xxiv. 692. 
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Atiffhif«g mi ri»tf mit 'E^}^i9U9 fim^iXnth 

'Of ^ JiftuirmrH yinr§ hnrm M^wtn* 

T«» T^t0)^iXMU 7«v«i fJUf uArm /S«ir»«X&#»r« 

9nXum wtiXM^tv JiyXXi/tuvmt irwXjk'*'— HumI, ZX. 219. 

The extenflive marshes a, &, c, c^ 6, /, which accompany 
the Eirke Jos rivulet along the greater part of its course, 
have been noticed by nearly all modern travellers in the 
Troad.1 Now these marahea were known to Homers and as 
they are entirely the produce of the springs, his knowledge of 
the one may be safely accepted as a proof that he knew the 
other. The marshes are not only mentioned by the poet, but 
what could scarcely have been expected, he has given us their 
dimensions in definite terms, which are at once curiously in- 

1 The marshes on the course of the Kirke Joe appear in all the maps of the 
plain which haye any claim to originality. In Mr Leslie Foster's map (1803) 
they are yery eztensiye. (Walpole's Memoirs p. 604.) In Mr Hobhouse's 
map they coyer nearly half the space between the Eirke Jos and the Mender6. 
In Professor Carlyle's Sketch (giyen by Mi^or Rennell) they coyer a still 
larg^ space. In Miyor Renneirs map, compiled from a study of all the 
materials then existing, they extend along the whole course of the Eirke Jos, 
from the Springs to its junction with the Mender6. They appear also in Mr 
Barker Webb's map ; and they are mentioned in the narratiyes of nearly aU 
the trayellers. A small patch of these large marshes is put into Lecheyalier's 
map, near Bunarbashi, where his argument required it ; the rest, including 
four-fifths of the whole, being a large section of his " field of battle," is con- 
yerted into terrcs lahowr^ea ! 
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structive, and quite intelligible without the help of tables of 
Metrology. Speaking of one of Priam's ancestors, he says, 
" Dardanus had a son, king Erichthonius, who was the richest 
of mortal men ; he had three ihovsand mares grazing in the 
marsh, rejoicing in their tender foals." What a picture have 
we here of the public economy of the heroic age in one passage 
of nervous brevity and pastoral beauty 1 We are told in four 
lines, that the Trojan prince was a breeder of horses, that he 
lived in a pastoral age when flocks and herds constituted the 
staple of a king's wealth, and that three thousand mares, with 
a wet meadow to feed them, made Erichthonius the richest 
man then living. And with what true poetic taste a gleam 
of sentiment is introduced, expressive of the happiness of the 
mares in the company of their "tender" offspring I The word 
€X.os means " a marsh meadow,"^ " a marsh ; a marshy but 
yet verdant and bushy place."^ In two other passages of the 
Iliad^ the sense is rendered more precise by adding the word 
€iafjL€vriy (jev cta/xen^ cXcos), which, says Buttman, means ^^a 
piece of moist grass tand" a meadow or pasture, such as is 
generally seen round a morass ; (hence in Homer it is always 
cia/icny cXcos), where poplars grow, and innumerable herds feed; 
while two later poets apply the term " to tracts of land which 
axe flooded" In the passage II. xv. 630, Hector attacking the 
Greeks is compared to " a ferocious lion coming upon a vast 
number of oxen feeding in the mx>ist grassy part of a large 
marsh." The description applies well to the existing marshes, 
in which Major Napier saw "buffaloes wallowing to escape the 
scorching rays of an August sun, under its tall reeds."* It 
will be seen from the map that each of the three large marshes 
on the course of the Kirke Jos has " bushes" in it, one of 
them " large bushes," among which, near Bunarbashi, Leche- 
valier names "poplars." Homer's descriptions are copied from 
nature, and after the lapse of 3000 years nature is still true 
to the traditions he has preserved. 

^ Liddell and Scott's Diet. m. voc. 

< Damm. Lexicon Grsec. in voe. * B. I v. 488, and xv. 631. 

* United Service Jour., July 1840. V. 292. 
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A wet meadow has a different value in southern Europe 
from what it has with us. Here its use is to raise hay, which 
is dried and stored for food to stalled cattle in winter, a prac- 
tioe, says Mr Walpole, unknown to the Asiatics in ancient or 
modem times.^ There it is indispensable to feed cattle in the 
four months of summer when the soil, on common pasture^ is 
parched, and every blade of grass withered. The grass on a 
wet meadow is in short perennial, and it is in tmth the only 
species of land which in southern countries affords food for 
cattle the whole year. To comprehend its full value, however, 
in this case, we must take into account the temperature of the 
springs whence the moisture which feeds its vegetation is de- 
rived ; namely QS'y or no less than thirty degrees above the 
freezing point. A meadow kept wet with water at this tem- 
perature by periodical floodmgs or otherwise, will have a 
material advantage in winter over meadows supplied with cold 
surface water. It was this meadow moistened witli tepid water, 
and capable of feeding 3000 horses, that made Erichthonius 
" the richest of mortal men." And Ilium was renowned for 
the excellence, as well as the numbers of its equine races. ^ 

Homer loves details, like the ballad poets of later times, 
and is often curiously exact and literal in his descriptions. 
Take as an example the dry muster roU of the Greek fleet in 
the second book, with the names of all the chiefs, and the 
precise number of ships from each district, given with the 
official accuracy of an Admiralty clerk. His account of 
Juno's chariot (no doubt an embellished copy of a prince's 
chariot) reads like an abstract of the coachbuilder's estimate 
— ^^ axle iron, naves silver, fellies of gold with tires of brass, 
seat with a double circular rim, and suspended by gold and 
silver cords," ^c' In nimibers and measures he is apt to be 
very particular. The above chariot has " eight spokes in each 
wheel." Hector's spear, on which he leans, is eleven cubits 
(mark the odd number) in length."* Ajax, defending a ship, 
takes his stand on " the seven-feet bench!* of the pilot.* These 

* In a note to Clarke's Travels, 70I. iii. p. 234, 8to. Ed. 

« n. V. 661. » II. V. 722. * n. VIII. 493. » II. xv. 729. 
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minute touches, with his many allusions to local objects at and 
around Ilium, the tomb of Hus, the hillock Batieia (called 
by the gods the sepulchre of Myrinnes), the wild fig-tree 
(beaten by the winds), the oak-tree at the Skeean gate, the hot 
and cold springs (where the women washed their clothes), the 
tomb of -^Esyetes, the entrenchment of Hercules — ^give a won- 
derful expression of truth and reality to his descriptions of 
men and things, and lead us unconsciously to believe, that 
whatever amount of fiction may be in the narrative, the scene 
he assigns to the war was a real scene, which was vividly 
present to his mmd m all its parts and proportions, when in- 
diting his rhapsodies ; and further, that even in relating fic- 
titious events, (the acts of the gods excepted), he never loses 
sight of the laws of space and time, or the capabilities of 
human agents. 

Let us apply these remarks to the matter before us. The 
poet in saying that the marsh fed 3000 mares, gives us no 
bad measure of its acreable extent. The expression would 
probably convey as distinct an idea of its area to the men of 
his day, as an advertisement of a grass farm would do to the 
men of ours, setting forth that it would feed 3000 sheep or 
3000 bullocks. An acre of wet meadow, if the soil is good, 
will feed a horse the whole year round,^ and a square mile 
will, of course, support 640 horses. But in the case of a 
natural "marsh meadow," the ^laiuvq cAcos of Homer, where 
half of the surface may be covered with reeds and bushes, or 
pools of water, the same space cannot be assumed to feed 
more than half as many. We may then assimie, in round 
munbers, that a square mile will feed 300 horses. On this 
basis, ten square miles will be required to maintain the stud 
of King Erichthonius. Now the carefully executed map of 
the Admiralty admits of areas being measured on it with 

^ I haTe this on the authority of an experienced farmer. Chateauyieux 
mentions a meadow in Lombardy, of 70 arpents, or 87 acres in extent, which 
fed 100 cows, and a few draught cattle. — Edin. Beriew, toI. xxvin. p. 86. 
See Dickson's Husbandry of the Ancients, chap, xxxvi., on Meadows, which 
howeyer relates entirely to Roman farming. 
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sufficient accuracy for our purpose, if we content ourselves 
with square miles and decimals, and the operation is not dif- 
ficult. The spaces on the west side of the Mender^ marked 
as " marsh'' at this day^ measure approximately 2t^ square 
miles ; and the entire area of the low ground on the west 
side of the Mender^, from the small knolls below Bunar- 
bashi, to the point p or g, where the channel of the Kirke 
Jos unites with the Mender^, is approximately 10 square 
miles. If the copious springs issuing from the foot of the 
declivity extending from Bunarbashi to Erkessi, were left to 
foUow their natural course, or what is nearly equivalent, if 
numerous breaches were made in the right bank of the Eirke 
Jos, all this surface would be overflowed ; we should have the 
^' marsh meadow^ of Erichthonius realised, and agreeing 
wonderfully with the extent assigned to it by the poet^ Is 
not the correspondence remarkable? Firsts we have the 
present marshes measuring 1500 acres, to assure us of the 
place where the ancient were situated. Secondly^ we have 
contiguous low land which could be easily changed into a 
marsh, and just of the extent required. Thirdly^ we have 
an abundant supply of water exactly in the fit position to 
effect the change. Lastly^ I think it can be proved that the 
water must originally have taken the direction which would 
render the whole plain west of the Mender^ a marsh, or wet 
meadow, and that the Eirke Jos is through its whole extent 
a canal cut by human hands, and for which no reasonable 
object can be assigned but that of drainage— the use it now 
serves. 

To get the necessary pasture ground for three thousand 
mares, we must assume that the space between the streams 
was nearly aU a natural marsh in the time of Erichthonius ; 
we may infer that it continued so for many generations, and 

' Br Forchhammer says, that if the canal which carries the water of the 
Kirke Jos to the ^gean had not been dug, " dastelbe hei dem groum JReiehikum 
der QueUen die game Gegend an der linken Seite dee Mender^ in einen dauemden 
Sumpf muse verwandeU haben,** Br F. is apparently unaware that it was a 
marsh in the Trojan era. — Beschreibung, p. 20. 
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was a source of wealth to that prince's successors, till a defi- 
ciency of corn land for the sustenance of the population was 
felt, and, further, that the poet saw it in this condition before 
the drainage had commenced, or before it had made much 
progress. When he rehearsed the story of the Iliad to the 
Ionic and iEolic colonists on the shores of the -3Egean, if the 
marsh had been as small as it is now, it would have stood in 
glaring contradiction to his words ; and to save his credit 
with his auditors, he would either have reduced the number 
of mares pastured on it to one thousand instead of three, or 
he would have told that its ancient magnitude greatly ex- 
ceeded what was then seen. Mark the anxiety he shews, in 
speaking of the Greek entrenchment, to prevent the existing 
aspect of the ground from being cited as evidence against the 
credibility of his story. He describes the rampart as high, 
the fosse deep and wide, the towers lofty ; but conscious that 
some remains or vestiges of such a mighty work should have 
survived to testify of its former existence, while there was 
nothing visible but a beach of sand, he calls in the agency of 
the gods, to account for their disappearance. After the end 
of the war, Neptune and Apollo, who built the walls of the 
city, moved by jealousy of a structure which rivalled their 
own, swept the works into the sea by floods rushing from all 
the rivers of Ida for nine days, and then covered the surface 
toith sands.^ Would not the same motives operate to make 
him speak of the marsh in terms which would appear con- 
sistent with truth to his cotemporaries ? 

We may fairly assume that the Kirke Jos was cut to serve 
as a drain after the poet's day, when it was found desirable 
or profitable to bring the land under cultivation for grain or 
maize. We have no means of fixing the date; but the course 
of the artificial stream was no doubt along the foot of the 
rocks to Erkessi Keui, and thence through the hollow where 
a compUcation of channds exists, marked in the map " dry 
beds in summer, overflowed in winter," and onwards to the 
points p or g, where it joined the Menderd These compli- 

» n. vn. 486-468 ; D. xn. 13-28. . 
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cated channels are partly natural, partly artificial, and the 
latter, in Dr Forchhammer's opinion are perhaps very ancient, 
(kleine kunstliche Rinnen, deren alter vielleicht sehr hoch 
hinaufreicht.)^ They are certainly part of the drainage works 
by which large portions of the plain have been reclaimed for 
agriculture, and are therefore further proofs of the greater 
extent of the marshes in former times. The low ground 
they occupy forms what Lechevalier calls ^^ the ancient bed 
of (his) Skamander." The canal leading the water of the 
Kirke Jos to Bashika Bay is modem. Doctor Hunt, who 
travelled in the Troad in 1801, was told by the villagers that 
it was cut eighty years before that date, or about A j). 1720.* 
Lechevalier was told, in 1786, that it was made by Hassan 
Pasha, and tliat inhabitants of Yerkassi Keui, then living, 
had been employed on it.* It passes, in a part of its course, 
through rock (where it is only eight feet wide and three deep) ; 
and Dr Forchhammer, having resolved to transmute it into 
the " Skamander, amnis navigabilis of Pliny," (to be noticed 
afterwards), decides that it must be " ancient," that it is too / 
difficult a work to be undertaken by the Turks ; — ^as if the 
l)eople who built the splendid Mosques of Constantinopley/ 
would have shrunk from the task of cutting a gutter ia^a 
soft tertiary limestone I That it was not made mg:efy to 
bring water to a Turkish mill may be conceded. Bufc'Bashika 
bay is the usual anchorage ground and watering place for 
ships waiting for a fair wind to pass up thrp^gh the Darda- 
nelles. It was so used by the British aii'd^ French fleets in 
1839* and again during the CrimejuTwar; and is it too much 
to assume that the Turks had the canal cut in modern times 
to serve a similar purpose for their own fleets ? The mouth of 
the Menderd must be a bad watering place in summer, because 
it is then very shallow, frequently muddy, and what is more, 
must be of difficult access, as the strong current and the pre- 

^ Besohrcibung, p. 14. 

* Walpole's Memoirs relating to Turkey, vol. i. p. 136. 
' Voyage, vol. ii. p. 203. 

* Major Napier, United Service Journal, July 1840. 
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vailing north wind often render the Hellespont impervious 
for many weeks to ships coming from the ^gean. On the 
other hand the water supplied by the Kirke Jos is abundant 
at all seasons, and of excellent quality. ^ 

If any one objects to construing so literally the expression 
applied to the marsh, my answer is, that the poet evidently 
intended his words to be taken aupied de la Uttre. He uses 
XtAioi, ** a thousand," and " iivptoi" ten thousand, with large 
latitude to express an indefinite number,^ but no such loose- 
ness attaches to the word T/)torxtA.tai, " three thousand," which 
may be fairly held to have the same approximate correctness 
as if one person explaining to another the extent of his landed 
property, should say, " it would feed three thousand oxen." 
Nor is there any ground for doubt as to the identity of the 
marsh with that referred to by the poet. Erichthonius was the 
common ancestor of Priam and Anchises, the fourth in order 
counted backward, and sovereign of the two kingdoms, of 
Troy and Dardania, which togetiier, it is nearly certain, com- 
prehended the country watered by the Skamander and all its 
tributaries from its source in Glargarus, with the sea coast 
on both sides of its estuary, from the river Ehodius on the 
north, to the ridge above Liman Tepe, five miles south from 
Alexandrea Troas. The lower plain, with the high ridges 
bounding it, and the coasting districts, formed undoubtedly a 
part, and probably the greater part, of the kingdom of Troy ; 
while the upper plain (that of Bairamitche) from Ene to 
Gargarus, with the ridges inclosing it, constituted that of 
Dardania. In all this region no permanent marshes worthy 
of notice have been observed except those formed by the Kirke 
Jos. Major Napier, who traced the Mender^ to its source, 
states expressly that no marshy ground accompanies the Men- 
dere at any part of its course.* Moreover we have evidence 

> Pie Bashika Bay ist in neuerer Zeit ofter mm Ankerplats fiir flotten ge- 
wahlt, theils weil das Sigeion Schutz gegen die Noydost winde bietet, theils 
and besonders weil der Bach yon Bunarbashi treffliches, and zu jeder Zeit 
reichlich flissendes Trinkwasser gewahrt. — Beschreibung der Ebene, p. 10. 

* Vide Bamm. Lexicon in too. 

• United Service Joum. July 1840, p. 29. 
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to prove that the traditionary fame of Erichthonius' stud rested 
on the marsh for many ages. Under the name of the " Horse 
Meadows" (Imrov A€t/iwv€s), the marsh is mentioned by Nicander 
of Colophon in his TJieraika, seven hundred years after the 
date assigned to Homer's poems. This author states that 
the hunter, " while urging his Amyclean hounds through the 
the plains of Crymnes and Grasus, and the meadows of the 
horse, finds a plant named Alcibium on the rocks of Phalacra, 
which cures the bite of a viper."^ Phalacra was one of the 
names given to the Pergamus, or citadel of Ilium ; and Crym- 
nes and Grasus are said by the Scholiast to be "Trojan 
Plams," where the celebrated Trojan horse was fabricated. 
The plant and its medicinal virtues are perhaps fictitious, but 
they show that a marsh or wet meadow, corresponding to 
Homer's description, was stiU recognised as existing in the 
neighbourhood of Ilium, where it remains to this day. As 
Nicander was a physician and priest also of Apollo Clarius, 
and is believed to have spent part of his life at the Court of 
Pergamus on the borders of the Troad, it may be presumed 
that he had a personal knowledge of the plain. 

When the Greeks occupied the coast, and of course had the 
command of the plain, the stud, if it had still pastured in the 
marsh, would have become their booty. It would necessarily 
therefore be removed to a less accessible situation ; and it is a 
curious proof of the poet's consistency, and of the truth of his 
topographical details, that we find the breeding mares now 
stationed at Abydos, (twenty miles from the Greek camp), 
where they were tended by Priam's legitimate son Democoon. 
The king's ancestor bred thousands of horses in the marsh for 
sale, but the stud under Deniocoon's charge at Abydos, would 
be a small one for the use of the king and his sons, fed on the 
banks of the small stream which falls into the Hellespont half 
a mile above Cape Abydos, or perhaps on those of the Eho- 
dius, which is somewhat larger, and falls in at the Dardanelles 
three miles farther south. I walked a mile or two along the 

^ Theraika, v. 686. The Scholia are cited in Ccllarii Notitiae Orbis Antiqui, 
Tom. II. p. 50. See also Ortelii. Thesaur. Geog. 1691, Voc. Grasus. 
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side of the RhodiuSj and found its breadth to vary from 80 
to 150 feet, but the current of water was small. The banks 
are pretty and well wooded, but rather marshy, and the town 
is considered very unhealthy. 

I have dwelt at some length on this curious statement re- 
specting the marsh, which is a distinctive feature in the topo- 
graphy, and a new proof of Homer's intimate knowledge of 
the plain. Though hitherto overlooked, it has an important 
bearing on the disputed questions as to the rivers, the battle 
ground, and the site of the city. 

First, (he land covered by the marsh is precisely Leche- 
valier's battle ground ; the area between his Simois and his 
Skamander. In the days of Erichthonius the marsh must have 
covered very nearly the whole of that field, since it pastured 
three thousand mares ; and at present the water of the springs 
is abundant enough to convert the whole into a swamp again, 
if it were not diverted into a different channel. A great marsh 
therefore always eodsted here, and the magnitude which it 
presented to the eyes of the poet and his cotemporaries would 
be that which he ascribed to it in the days of Priam and 
Erichthonius. This vast swamp cannot possibly be Homer's 
field of battle, as Lechevalier assumes — ^the field in which 
** clouds of dust rose under the feet of the men like mist,* 
and under the feet of the horses, like chaff from a winnow- 
ing floor."2 Take even the plain as it stands, contracted 
only to half its breadth by the marshes ; how could the two 
" broad (€vp€€s) armies"^ of fifty thousand men each, stand in 
battle array, fight or manoeuvre, in face of each other, in a strip 
of land half a mile broad I Still more, how could the combat 
be continued over seven miles of such ground, from the ford 
(jropos) about p to Bunarbashi ? An attempt to fight in such 
circumstances must have driven thousands of men and hun- 
dreds of chariots into the bogs. Yet the bogs are never men- 
tioned in connection with the battle — a clear proof that the 
poef s battle-ground was altogether unlike Lechevalier's. 

Adopting the idea that the Trojan war was a historical 

» E. III. 13. » n. V. 499-506. « U. iv. 209, 430. 
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reality, though many of the acts and events related in the 
Iliad may be, — nay must be, — fictitious, they still aflford legi- 
timate bases for such approximate measurements of space 
and time, as I have endeavoured to obtain from them. The 
poems, in Colonel Mure's opinion, were composed by an Mo- 
lian Greek,* that is a native of the Troad ; they were recited 
or sung at the courts of princes, and to popular assemblies, 
in Ionia and .Solis, of course often in the presence of men to 
whom the places named as the scene of the war were famili- 
arly known. The story was told as a record of. real events, 
and received as such with implicit faith, even down to the 
age of Thucydides and Xenophon. The agency of the gods, 
which was quite compatible with the popular belief, added 
an element of grandeur to the war, raising it above the ordin- 
ary conflicts of nations, enabling the poet also to multiply the 
changes of scene and changes of fortune. The songs of pre- 
ceding minstrels, with tradition and legend, were the poet's 
materials ; and his art consisted in moulding these into his- 
torico-dramatic narratives, presenting to his cotemporaries 
impressive pictures of the deeds, real or supposed, of their 
ancestors, — their toils, trials, sufferings, and glorious achieve- 
ments in a i*cnowned contest. The conventional license of 
his craft permitted him to interweave fictions, but his pc^etical 
instincts told him that he must give them the form and col- 
our of £Eu;ts, — ^that though released from the necessity of 
confining himself to the true, he was strictly bound, in deal- 
ing with human agents, to adhere to the true-seeming, if he 
expected (as he certainly did) that his narrative should be 
received as a history of real events. Keeping this in mind, 
it is not too much to say, that in proportion as theory leads 
us to increase the fictitious element in the story, over which, 
of course, the poet had the most complete control, so much 
the more are we entitled to expect that the deeds which he 
ascribes to hiBpersonce dramatis, shall be consistent with the 
known powers of man, and with the physical features of the 
country in which they were placed. Every page of the Iliad 

' Crit. Hist, of Languago and Literature of Greece, ti. 210. 
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testifies how careful the poet has been, by the texture of his 
narrative, to make us personally present, as it were, in the 
scene, and to exhibit his chiefs and soldiers acting and speak- 
ing as beings of the same nature with ourselves would act 
and speak in similar circumstances. Hence the number and 
variety of his local allusions and petty details, and the curi- 
ous minuteness of his descriptions of persons, dresses, arms, 
chariots, wounds, ^c, his '' inimitable circumstantialness,'' as 
it has been termed, which gives his narrative, even yet, so 
wonderful an air of truth. The depreciatory terms in which 
he compares the men of his own times witli the heroes whose 
feats of strength he describes,* merely give expression to a 
sentiment which , though fallacious, has often found favour 
with the poets, and does not even imply, as some have sup- 
posed, a long lapse of time between the poet and his theme. 

** MtoB parontum pejor avis, tulit 
Nob nequiores, moz daturoe 
Progeniem yitioeiorem." — Jlor. 

Lucretius affirmed that the earth itself was subject to a 
process of gradual deterioration, having lost the power of pro- 
ducing or nourishing animals of the higher species, (exacting 
double labour from the husbandman, and yielding him de- 
minished crops.' This doctrine of progressive decay has, 
perhaps, found abettors at every period of man's history, but 
it may be safely said, never amounted to a firm conviction in 
the minds of any generation. 

The Battle-ground a Plain, — The ground on which the 
armies fought is uniformly spoken of as a plain, not only in 
the parts near the camp, but in those near the city. It is a 
" broad plain."* It is the " Skamandrian plain," the " flowery 
meadow of Skamander ;"* yet though flowery, it was dry, for 
" the dust rose from it in clouds under the feet of the men 
and horses '"^ the armies going to join battle, advanced from 
the city and the camp respectively, " through the plain ;"• 

1 n. v. 802; XX. 285. * De Rerum Nat. u. 1151. 

* iu^vTthov. — n. xiv. 145. Its breadth is fully two milee. Bee Sketch No. 8. 

* n. II. 466, 467. » n. in. 18. • D. iii. 14. 
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when the dud between Paris and Menelaus took place, under 
the eyes of persons seated on the city walls, the Greek and 
Trojan troops, spectators of the dud, rested on their arms, 
" in the plain."^ Hector and Achilles in their triple course 
round Troy, are described as running ''under the walls ;** 
always "near the city/ yet "in the plain."* In no instance 
is there any fighting on a hill or eminence, nor is such an 
object once alluded to in the alternate movements of the 
armies, though very minute objects are mentioned. Batieia, 
though named a hill (jcoXoin^), is merely a tumulus, as will 
be shown afterwards.' Now this is perfectly intelligible, if 
Troy was on Hissarlik, since the hill on which it stood would 
be the first and onit/ one that occurred on the line of march ; 
but if it was at Strabo's site of Troy, the armies, every time 
they moved j&om the camp to the city, must have passed along 
the north side of the hill of Hissarlik, and its continuation 
eastward, the Chiblak ridge, nearly a hundred feet in height. 
Is it credible that Homer, so minute in his description, who 
tells us that the mules sent to Ida for wood " passed over 
many rough places, declivities, acclivities, and slanting roads,"^ 
and who, in describing the movements of the armies, names 
suchsmaU objects asa tamarisk,' afig tree, an oak tree, a 
tumulus, should always speak of the ground on which the 
armies fought as a continued plain, and never once allude to 
the hills just mentioned, which are inaccessible to chariots, 
and must have been important as military posts? Moreover, 
if Troy was at S, Strabo's site, one or both of the parties must 
often have ascended the hills, either to protect themselves or 
to annoy their enemies. Again, if Troy was at Lechevalier's 
site L, since the left wing of the Greeks, according to his 
theory, was stationed at or near Bhoeteum, it must, when 
marching to the city, have passed Hissarlik and the southern 
skirts of the Chiblak Bidge (his Kallicolone), for a space of 
sis or seven miles. Yet there is not one allusion to such 

' n. VII. 66. « n. XXII. 143-6 ; v. 194-8. 

» n. If. 811. * n. XXII. 115. » 11. VI. 39. 
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objects, and how can the poet's silence be accounted for, ex- 
cept by admitting that no such marches were perfonned. 

The scene of all the battles was either the portion of the 
Skamandrian plain in front of the Greek camp, (G. 0. in 
ToPOG. Sketch No. 2), namely, the ground between q and 
the Skamander at the tomb of llus ; or the portion of the 
plain in front of Troy, from the tomb of llus to the Skaean 
gate g ; or in other words, the plain below, and the plain 
above, the junction of the rivers. In passing from the 
camp to the city, the armies crossed the Skamander by a 
ford (7ro/)os), which was at the tomb of llus. The distance 
from q, the middle gate of the camp, to the ancient city at w, 
where a postern gate probably existed for pedestrians, is 28 
stadia, nearly ^ English miles, and to the Skaean gate gr, 31 
stadia, or 3 J miles. Such an interval between the city and 
the camp seems to me to be strictly consistent with Homer's 
expressions. The Plain thus defined is entitled to the epithet 
of " broad/'i both the lower and the upper portion having a 
breadth of fully two miles ; a space sufiicient to aiford room 
for two " broad armies,"^ each of £0,000 men, arranged in 
the ancient order of battle, to manoeuvre in face of each other. 
How this could be done in the strip of land half a mile in 
breadth, between the marshes and the river, constituting 
Lechevalier's present plain of Troy, is a problem which, now 
that we have a reliable map, his partisans may try to solve. 
. The plain is worthy of heroic battles, and befits Byron's de- 
scription, except that it is not entirely " untilled." 

" A yast untilled and mountain skirted plain, 
And Ida in the distance still the same, 
And old Skamander (if *tis he) remain ; 
The situaticm still seems formed for fame — 
A hundred thousand men might fight again 
With ease ; but where I sought for Dion's walls 
Tlie quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawls.*' 

* %v^u TiJ«*». — n. XIV. 146. • tv^v$ fr^ar$i. — D. IV. 209, 436, 
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" Skamander, hail 1 with reyerence fraught, 
I've seen thj rifted dark abode, 
Nor wondered that thy children thought 
There yawn'd the cradle of a god. 

** Yet hallowed stream 1 there are who've shod 
Thine honours o'er a subject rill, 
The chaplet torn from Ida's head 
To bind it on a nameless hill." — Vrofeuor Carlyle. 

This little river rises a little west of the village of Bunar- 
bashi, in the plaiUy but just at its upper margin^ where the 
level ground meets the last slopes of Kara Dagh (i.e. Black 
Mountain). Its name Kirke Jos, or Kirke Gheuz, means 
in the Turkish language " forty eyes," and has a reference 
to its numerous springs, the word " forty" being used by the 
Turks and Arabs, as it was by the ancient Hebrews, to ex- 
press an indefinite number. It is equivalent to " many." The 
rivulet runs through marshy ground, and formerly joined the 
Mender^ by two mouths, (p and q in the map), nearly three 
miles from the Hellespont. It has the noiseless gliding 
motion and very moderate velocity of a mill race, to which it 
has been very aptly compared. In winter part of its water 
still escapes over its right bank, and reaches the Mendere by 
these channels. But at some recent period an artificial canal 
(e. /. g,) was cut, which conveys the greater part of its water 
south-westward to Bashika Bay in the iEgean Sea. Doctoi* 
Forchhammer infers rather rashly from tlie labour expended 
in making it, (a channel 8 feet wide and 3 deep, running at 
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some parts through rock), that it could not be work of the 
Turks, and must be very ancient.^ Nearly through its whole 
course, natural and artificial, it flows amidst marshes. 

The length of the Kirke Jos from Bunarbashi to its ancient 
junction with the Mender^, if we follow all its windings, is 
about 11 nules ; but the direct distance between its springs 
and the junction is only 6 miles. Its breadth according to 
Lechevalier is about 12 feet, its depth 3. (Le petit fleuve a 
environ douze pieds de large et trois pieds de profondeur.*) 
Its copious springs yield pure water, and are little, if at all, 
affected by the different seasons, and as the surface from which 
rain water can reach the stream is very limited, it seems pro- 
bable that the words he used in his first edition, but sup- 
pressed in his later ones, are nearly correct, — Jamais ce 
fleuve ii av^gmente, ni ne dirainue. The motive which led 
to the suppression may be divined. Skamander bore the 
name of Xanthus among the gods, who, according to Plato, 
give names to objects significant of their nature or properties.* 
Now Xanthus in Greek means " yellow," and Homer's Ska- 
mander, the Mender^ is yellow vnth mvdy conspicuously when 
swelled by rain.* On reconsideration Lechevalier had felt 
that it was not prudent to deprive his little "limpid" Ska- 
mander of all claim to the title of the " yellow river," by re- 
fusing it the necessary ingredient — an influx of muddy rain 
water. The sentence was therefore cut out, and his partisans 
now say, that when rains cause the Kirke Jos to flow over the 
right bank into its ancient channel, the escaping water is 
whitened, and, in this fractional part of its course, merits the 
name the gods bestowed upon it. 

The character of this little river was not understood till 
the Admiralty map of the plain was published, with Dr Forch- 
hammer's explanatory memoir. The ground near its junction 
with the Mender^ corresponds in position pretty well with 
the Thymbra of Homer, but the river itself cannot be identi- 
fied with the Thymbrius of Strabo, (and no river of this 

^ Beecbreibung der Ebene von Troia, p. 20. * Voyage, torn ii. p. 194. 

* In Gratyl. p. 260, Ed. Ficin. « Bee p. 28 ante. 
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name is mentioned by the poet). I think I have already 
shewn that the Kirke Jos, with its copious springs, was known 
to Homer, though no ancient name occurs in the poems that 
can be assigned to it. 

The history of the springs strikingly exemplifies how facts 
are obscured or distorted by men's prepossessions. At his 
first visit in 1785, Lechevalier says he was told by the in- 
habitants of Bunarbashi that smoke arose from one of the 
springs, and the water, when his hand was immersed in 
it, fdt warm. Curiously enough, he does not say that he 
tried the other springs and found them cold. He could not 
give the temperature in definite terms, having broken his 
thermometer. It is an accident of common occurrence in 
travelling, but surely it would have been easy for an Attach^ 
of the French embassy to purchase or borrow such an instru- 
ment in Constantinople. Is it not strange that when he re- 
turned to the Troad in 1786 to revise and complete his ex- 
plorations, and again in a third journey thither with the 
French Ambassador, he was still unprovided with this indis- 
pensable instrument ? He contents himself with stating as 
the result of his previous observations, that "one of the 
springs which is in a detached situation, and rises from the 
bottom of a bason bordered with pillars of marble and granite,* 
is warm in winter and covered with smoke, while the other, 
which is formed by the union of a great number of small 
rills gushing from the foot of the adjacent hills, constantly 
preserves the same cold temperature!'^ 

As might be expected Lechevalier s discoveries produced a 
great sensation in the diplomatic circles of Constantinople. 
He received the compliments of the Austrian, Swedish, Dutch, 
and Neapolitan envoys, while the French ambassador. Count 
Choiseul Gouffier, still more deeply interested, repaired to the 
Troad in person attended by Captains Truguet and Demarest, 

^ In 1847 the reputed hot spring was a small square pit or well, bordered 
by broken slabs of dressed stone, set on edge, apparently to rest tlie feet on, 
when vessels were dipped into the well. I saw no pillars. 

= Dalzel's Translation. Edin. 1791, p. 126. 
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and under Lcchcvalicr's guidance, and as be tells us, satisfied 
themselves (still without a thermometer) on the spot, that his 
description of the plain with its rivers and monuments, corres- 
ponded perfectly with Homer's text, and with the existing 
topography. 

He had described and given names to the Tumuli in the 
plain, but the hot and cold springs, which escaped the re- 
searches of Strabo and Demetrius, and were revealed to the 
Frenchman, were the crowning discovery. Doubts however 
arose when Dalzel's translation made the contents of the me- 
moir read in the Royal Society more widely known, and it 
was found that the one cold spring of Homer had expanded 
into six cold springs, or into a lake which received their water I 
At length the district was visited in 1801, by Dr Clarke of 
Cambridge University, who by the simple application of a 
thermometer, made it known that all the so-called hot and 
cold springs were of the same temperature, namely, 62° of 
Fahrenheit's scale, which is precisely the mean temperature 
of the climate, and of course of every ordinary deep spring in 
that region.' Strange it is that a truth so easily come at, 
and serving as a base to so much speculation, should have 
remained hid for sixteen years ! Lechevalier himself in his 
third edition admits the accuracy of Dr Clarke's observa- 
tions,* which annihilated his hot spring, and adds a curious 
comment ; but let us first have Homer's words. 

'H fitv lya^ / uiart ^tM^f /li'i afi^t )i Mavrvtf 

Tiwireit f^ avTtitj tt^tt 9ruf»t at$»fttf»t9' 

*H T trt^n ftftt fl'^tf^iii, umuta ;^cXc^if, 

*H ;^i«»< '^"^XiVi ** '^ v2»r*t n^vfraXkv. — D. XXII. 147. 

* " Je leur servis de guide ; et lis revinrent tous conyaincus de 1* authenticity 
de ces monuments, qu* eux-memes ayaient si long regard^ comme fabuleux." 
— Voyage de la Troade, tom i. p. 296. 

* See Professor Leslie's article Climatb in the Encjclopsedia Britannica. 
In the table, p. 769 of 8th edition, 62^ 6' Fahr. is given as the temperature of 
deep springs at the 40th parallel of Latitude. Clarke's Travels, Sd vol. 5th 
chap. 8vo. Edit. 

' '* n paraitrait par des lettres recentes de Constantinople que U question 
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" They came to the beautifully flowing fountains, namely, 
where two springs of eddying Skamander burst forth ; tlie 
one flows with warm water diffusing smoke around as from a 
burning fire ; but the other flows forth in summer like unto 
haU, or cold snow, or ice from water." 

After quoting these lines Lechevalier very coolly says *^on 
voit que ce taibleau est encore aujourdhui de toute verite. Le 
temps n'en a pas efface le moindre trait"^ And thus we are 
asked to believe that the one hot and the one cold spring of 
the Iliad correspond '^ in the minutest trait'' with eigJU cold 
springs all having the mean temperature of the country ; in 
a word that Homer, having eight cold springs under his eye, 
mistook both the number and the temperature, reducing the 
eight springs to two, and making one of the two hot, no doubt 
for the sake of contrast I The parallelism between the topo- 
graphical facts and the poet's words, which is declared to be 
perfect, au moindre trait, seems to me to bo very similar to 
that between the giant and the windmill in Don Quixote. It 
is astonishing that an intelligent man like Major Leake, who 
visited the ground, did not observe how grossly the facts were 
misrepresented by Lechevalier. 

The wood cut on the margin of next page gives throe 
different topographical plans of the springs. 

long-tems agit6e entre les physicieiis et lea geographes but la temperature des 
Bonrces da Skamander, yient enfin d'etre decid6e. M.M. Clarke et Cripps 
ont Tisit^ les sources de ce fleuve le 4 Mars dernier. . . . Les deux sayans 
resolus de s'assurer de la yerit^, se sent servis du thcrmom6tre de Celsius, et 
r experience a demontr6 que les deux sources sent ohaudes." — Tom. n. p. 196. 
Ko, not hoi but cold, since their temperature, 16^^ of Celsius, or 62^ of 
Fahrenheit, is just the mean temperature of the year at the latitude of 40*^. 

Dr Clarke, Sir WUliam GeU, Blr Hawkins, Captain Hayes, Mr Turner, Dr 
Forohhammer, Lieutenant Spratt, my fellow-trayeller Mr V., and ultimately 
M. Leoheyalier himself, giye 68*^ or 64® Fahrenheit as the temperature, a yari- 
ation not greater than exists between one common thermometer and another. 
Tet eighteen years after Lecheyalier made the aboye confession, the person 
sent to the Tread by Count Choiseul to gather information, reported a diffe- 
rence of no less than ZH^ Fahrenheit, between what he called the hot and the 
cold springs, making the one 22° and the other 8° of Reaumur's thermometer, 
or SI}'* and 50^ of Fahrenheit. 

* Voyage, ii. 190. 
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Diagram No. 1. is by Lechevalier, 
and is taken from the " map of the 
ancient city and its environs," drawn 
by himself, to accompany his Memoir 
in the Transactions of the Boyal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. It is reduced to 
half the original size. The waving 
line at the head is the rill that flows 
from what he calls the hot springy 
and the position of that spring is 
marked by a dot at its east end. The 
six dots under the word coTd, mark 
the springs whose water collectively 
forms his cold spring, and which he 
says, "always preserves the same 
cold temperature," the truth being 
that their temperature, as he at last 
confesses, is precisely that of his 
hot spring. The water of all these 
springs, uniting at the distance of a 
mile from his cold springs, consti- 
tutes his Skamander, Sk. It will be 
seen by and bye that the true rela- 
tive position of the springs has not 
the slightest resemblance to his de- 
Uneation. The cold spring wa^ evi- 
dently a source of great perplexity to him. In his third 
edition (the second I have not seen), he shifts it to an entirely 
different locality, as shewn in Diagram No. 2. which is a 
literal copy of the springs of the Kirke Jos, as laid down in 
his general map of the Troad in that edition. In the Admi- 
ralty map attached to the present volume, a small streamlet 
coming from the south wiU be observed, which is joined, a 
little westward of Bunarbashi (B in the woodcut), by the rill 
from his hot spring {Hot Spr,) To this streamlet the 
cold springs were transferred, as Diagram No. 2. shews, 
and without a word of explanation. Homer names only one 
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cold spring, but in this new site, as in the old one, the poet's 
one spring is transmuted into six, and these at a spot a mile 
from his hot spring (as the attached scale shews), while the 
poet's hot and cold springs are in juxtaposition I S in the 
Diagram is his Skaoan or western gate of IliunL What 
means this shifting of the spring from one spot to another ? 
Is it not a confession that his absurd theory left him utterly 
unprovided with any object to represent Homer's cold spring ? 
As to the other, surely a hot spring of the same temperature 
with a cold one proclaims itself a delusion. 

Diagram No. 3. gives the correct position of the springs, and 
is copied from Dr Forchhammer's enlarged version of the Ad- 
miralty map. Here a shows the site of Bunarbashi, B the two 
nearest springs; the five dots from to L are other five springs, 
m is a sixth, maidng up altogether eight springs^ which is their 
exact number. Their united water forms a little lake or pool 
at L, and then flows off northward, and constitutes Leche- 
valier's Skamander, 8h. 

I have still another map of the springs to produce. It is 
from the work of Mons. Mauduit,^ a French architect who 
visited the Troad in 1811, but whose work was only published 
in 1840. His drawing is 20 inches in length, and nicely exe- 
cuted ; from it the figure subjoined has been reduced with 
care. 

Diagram 4. — Mauduit's Map. 




a. Lechevalier's hot spring ; it is a pit of small depth, I 
think about 2 feet square, and bordered by broken 
slabs of smooth stone, set on edge. The water 

I Decouyertes Dans la Troade, Paris 1840. 
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wcUod up from it copiously, and flowed off to tho 
west. 

b, A second spring 30 yards from a, with stone slabs 

around it, and only a little less copious than the first. 
It also sent off a rivulet westward, but part of its water 
in 1847 flowed to the north, and joined a. 

c. c. d. d e. and g. are the other six springs already noticed. 

The two first are much smaller than a. or 6. Of the 
next three d. d. e., the last is copious ; and g. the spring 
farthest west, which formerly turned a mill, seemed to 
me nearly as copious as a. The straight line e, f, is 
an old trough or canal of rough masonry, probably 
connected with some plan of local drainage. Its water 
passes into the pond L, mentioned above, which is 
evidently artificial. Its northern bank or dyke has a 
puddling of clay (corroi do glaisc),* and this having 
failed at some points, A. A., part of the water escaped 
and converted the adjacent land into a marsh. The 
pond does not appear in Lechevalier's map, nor is it 
mentioned in his text. It is the " Splash" (Plash) of 
Sir William Gell, whose account of the springs is ex- 
tremely confused.* From Mauduit's plan of them, 
which must have been executed with care, it appears 
that the spaces^. ^. between the channels, were prettily 
cultivated at the time of his visit (1811), and were 
honoured by him with the name of Priam's gardens. 
A part of these channels must have been artificial, 
and the more northern had disappeared when the 
Admiralty map was designed. The narrow channel 
or ditch a. t. in Diagram No. 3, 1 did not see. It has 
perhaps been filled up. 
I have gone into these details mainly for the purpose of ex- 
posing the artfully deceptive account of the springs put forth 
by Lechevalier, which with his many other distortions of fact, 
betray a consciousness that his theory would not stand inves- 

* Mauduit's Map No. ii. with the Renvoi. * Topog. of Troy, p. 8. 
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tigatioQ. A fair accoant of the phenomena, as the preceding 
details shew^ would have stood thus : — 

^^ There are at Bunarbashi eight considerable springs of 
water, four of them very abundant, and four of them less so ; 
they extend nearly in a straight line over a space of 2500 
feet, or half a mile ; they all have the same temperature, which 
is the mean annual temperature of the climate, namely G3^ of 
Fahrenheit, and, like all deep and copious springs in temper- 
ate climates, they are covered with smoke in winter." This 
is the story an unprejudiced observer would have had to telL 
Here is the story told. 

'^ A number of springs of limpid water spout from crevices 
in the rock, and form a small marsh;" ("Marsh" in Dia^ 
gram, p. 143). " On the road to the neighbouring village, 
(Bunarbashi) I found an isolated spring (source isol^) dis- 
charging its waters in great abundance, from the bottom of 
a stone basin. When I afterwards visited the place about 
the end of September, a thick smoke arose over the fountain^ 
and overspread the surrounding trees and gardens. On im- 
mersing my hand in it at that time I found it warm, but my 
guide assured me that it was much warmer about the middle 
of winter."* This Lechevalier seems to swallow as a fact, but 
it is purely a delusion, arising from the increased production 
of smoke — ^that is, of steamy caused by the more intense cold. 
More than fifty pages are then devoted to other subjects, after 
which the above very brierdescription is reproduced in a still 
briefer summary as follows : — " In describing the springs at 
Bunarbashi, I added that the spring which is isolated and 
rises from the bottom of a bason bordered with pillars of 
marble and granite, is warm in winter and covered with 
smoke, while the other numerous threads of VHxter (filets 
d'eau) which issue from the foot of the adjacent hill, and 
afterwardfl unite to form the seamd spring, always preserve 
the same temperature ;"* or as Professor Dalzel justly renders 
it, " the same cold temperature." The word " cold" is not in 
the French text here, but eighteen lines lower, after speaking 

< Tableau de la Plaine do Troye, p. 21. * Tableau, p. 79. 

L 
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of the hot spring, he adds, " Tautre est toujours froide/' He 
speaks of the hot spring in the last instance in order to cor- 
rect what he deems a mistake of Homer's, who describes it as 
permanently hot, whereas, says, Lechevalier, " it is only hot 
in tvinter" (La premiere source est reellement tiSde, et cou- 
yerte de fum^ ; mais elle ne Test pas toujours, conmie Hom^r 
semble Tindiquer, et ne Test qu'en hiver ; et Tautre est tou- 
jours froide). 

There is an artful misrepresentation of the facts here. 
First, the so-called ** hot spring*' (a in Mauduit's map) is not 
isolated ; there is a second spring 6, within a hundred feet 
(30 metres) of it, precisely of the same temperature, and 
without any intervening object to hide it, so that it is impos- 
sible to see the one vnthout seeing the other. Why was the 
second spring ignored ? Because Homer names only " one" 
hot spring ; and Lechevalier could not afford to have " two/' 
Sir William Gell saw the discrepancy, and makes no attempt 
to disguise it. On leaving the spring (a), he says : " we pro- 
ceeded to the west, in our way meeting with a second dstem 
very near the other , and scarcely to be called a separate source. 
The water was equally warm or even more so."^ 

Secondly, he discovered that the spring (a) was warm by 
'* the thick smoke that arose from it." Now it is impossible 
that smoke could issue from the one spring without issuing 
also from the other. But Homer has only one smoking spring, 
and the second spring is therefore ignored I When I and my 
fellow traveller put the question by means of our guide, to 
one of the natives — " which was the spring that smoked in 
winter?" the answer we got was, **that they all smoked." 
If Lechevalier had put the same question, assuredly he 
would have received the same reply, since it merely expres- 
sed a physical faot with which every man and woman in the 
village must have been familiar. But he was careful to 
avoid provoking an answer which would have given him 
eight hot springs instead of owe, to the ruin of his theory. 

The springs are of various magnitudes ; the six or seven 

» Topog. of Troy, p. 8. 
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which he endeavours to rob of all importance^ by describing 
them as mere filets cPeau^ furnish together a much larger 
quantity of water than his pretended hot spring, and some of 
them singly, are very Utile inferior to it. His account of 
their temperature is equally untruthfuL The group of 
springs which he transmutes into one spring, "toujours 
froid," is neither warmer nor colder than his hot spring, as 
he was at last compelled to confess. 

And thus by grossly misrepresenting, (not to use a stronger 
term), both their magnitude and their temperature, the eight 
cold springs, of the same temperature, summer and winter, 
are metamorphosed into one spring hot. in winter ^ and six 
riUs ahoays coldy and passed off as being actually the one hot, 
and one cold, spring of Homer. 

His description of the springs altogether is garbled and 
un&ithfol, and bears throughout the character of being 
firamed to suit a preconceived theory. 



CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY OP THE KIBKE JOS — THB BIVOUAC ON THE THROSMOS 

—THE THTMBRIUS. 

Medio toa, Gomiger Anunon, 
Unda die gelida est : ortuqne obituque oalesoit. 

Ovid MeUm, xv. 809. 

I HAVE already remarked, that Homer's knowledge of the 
marsh of Erichthonius implies a knowledge of the springs by 
which it was created. A marsh capable of feeding 3000 
mares, would absorb the whole produce of the springs, not 
only of the visible springs near Bunarbashi, but of many 
smaller ones, as Dr Forchhammer and Monsieur Mauduit 
conjecture, which discharge their water into the great marsh 
extending three miles below Bunarbashi, and remain unseen. 
While all the level surface down to Lisgar Marsh was wet 
pasture-ground, the Kirke Jos could not exist. It was only 
after the deficiency of corn land for subsisting the population 
began to be felt, that the work of drainage would begin. It 
was probably conducted at first by short canals running di- 
rectly to the Mender^, but as the river continued to raise its bed 
by its own deposits, these short water courses would be less 
easily executed, and the advantage of carrying a single large 
canal along the edge of the high ground, to catch the water 
where it issues from the rock, would be perceived. This chief 
canal would supersede the lateral cuts by degrees, till ulti- 
mately three-fourths of the surface on the west side of the 
Mender^ was drained, as we now see it, or even a larger pro- 
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portion, for some part of what was drained has evidently 
relapsed into its original condition. The canal extending to 
Bashika Bay now supersedes the older channel of the Kirke 
Jos, and Dr Forchhammer testifies that if this canal were 
ehut upj the marsh of ErickOumius wovJd he reproduced.^ 

It is scarcely necessaiy to add, that since the great marsh 
existed in Homer's day as it does in ours, it must have been 
known to Demetrius ; and as he placed Troy (under whose 
walls the springs were situated) at the position S* nearly 
seven miles from Bunarbashi, it clearly follows that, in his 
opinion^ the springs at that viUage taere not the hot a/nd 
cold springs of Homer ^ nor {he Kirke Jos his Skamander. 

Lechevalier discovered that the ancient course of this river 
diflfered in part fix)m the modem, and that the lower part of 
the modem course, which conveys its water to the ^gean, is 
an artificial canaL He placed the commencement of the 
canal at/, the point right north of Erkessi Keui, where the 
channel changes its direction from north-west to south-west, 
and made its course to the ^gean run in a straight line. 
His third edition gives the course of the canal three or four 
large angular flexures, as if there had been a new partial 
survey ; and these flexures appear alzo in Count Choiseul's 
map. At length the accurate map of the Admiralty came 
out in 1840, and while it gave us the true course of the 
canal, made a great addition to its length, by placing its 
commencement almost two miles nearer to Bunarbashi, at 
the point d in the map. A careful examination of that map, 
with the information derived from Dr Forchhammer's me- 
moir, and other sources, has convinced me that not merely 
the part which has been termed " the canal," but the whole 
course of the river up to Bunarbashi is artificial. I shall 
state briefly the grounds of this conclusion, which has an 
important bearing on the Homeric topography. It is to be 
kept in mind, that the plain rises gradually from the Helles- 
pont to the springs. This is evident from the course of the 
Mender^, which has a very perceptible fall, and the rise of 

^ Seo fooi-noto to pRge 127 aboTO. 
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the ground is sensible to the eye.^ The natural course there- 
fore of all water found on the surface at the upper margin 
of the plain where the Kirke Jos flows, is in a northerly 
direction, not perhaps at right angles to the high grounds 
from which the water comes, but in some direction which 
would lead the water towards the west bank of the Mender^. 

I. Is it not strange then, that the rivulet, instead of seek- 
ing the low ground by the shortest route, should cleave to the 
rockf and follow all its sinuosities, even flowing toioa/rda the 
hills, instead oijrom them, at the loops between h and c, and 
c and d f The rock which forms the left bank of the stream, 
slopes down towards the north-east ; and it is plain that if 
the stream were leift to its natural tendencies nothing could 
force it against the sloping declivity in this way but another 
declivity on its right bank, sloping in the opposite direction, 
and of firm materials. But no such condition exists ; on the 
contrary, the right bank is low, is of soft matter, namely, the 
soil of the plain, and its gentle slope is not in the opposite^ 
but in the saTne direction with that of the left bank. It may 
therefore be pretty safely affirmed that the stream neither 
made nor selected the channel in which it now runs ; and it 
will be difficult to account for the existence of that channel, 
except by assuming that it was the product of human labour. 
The motive for undertaking such a work is obvious. The 
natural course of the water issuing from the springs, being 
to the north, it would, if uncontrolled, have converted all the 
land west of the Mender^ into a marsh, as already stated. 
When the breeding of horses ceased to be profitable, the loss 
resulting from having so many thousand acres of the best 

^ The Plain of Troy, below Bunarbashi, is not the product of the river, like 
the Delta of Egypt, the apex of which, 100 miles from the sea, is according to a 
French engineer, only 40 feet above its level. The plain of the Mender^ below 
Bunarbashi is of subaqueous origin, and has been raised to its present poei< 
tion by a movement of upheaval. From data supplied by Doctor Forchham- 
mer's map and observation of my own, I estimate the height above the sea of 
the level ground at the west end of Hissarlik, three miles from the Helles- 
pont, at 80 feet, and that of the Bunarbashi springs (wliich arc iu the plain) 
must excee<l 100 feet. 
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corn land rendered useless, would suggest to the inhabitants 
the means of reclaimmg it, by digging a canal along the Ime 
of the springs to catch the water as it came to the surface, 
and cany it off to the Mender^ in a defined bed. 

II. The sivampa of Bunarbashi, according to Dr Forch- 
hammer, '' are on a higher level than that of the central 
plain f^ that is, higher than the adjacent flat ground. It 
follows that the rivulet which, according to the same author^ 
ity, created these marshes by its overflows, and still feeds 
them, must be at least as high as the marshes, and higher of 
course than the adjacent plain. Of this physical fact we have 
further proof in the breaches on the right bank of the rivulet 
marked a, &, dy e, each attended by a marsh, the explanation 
of which is obvious enough. The channel of the rivulet being 
a Uttle higher than the plain, the water where it finds a 
breach, or is able to make one, naturally seeks its way to the 
lower ground, and spreads out into a marsh. ^ Does not this 
demonstrate that the rivulet (which is only three feet deej)) 
has been constrained to run in an artificial channel, the pur- 
pose of which, like that of the " canal" e,/, gr, lower down, 
was to prevent the inundation of the plain, and save the land 
for agricultural uses ? 

III. There is a fact mentioned by Dr Forchhammer which 
points clearly to the same conclusion. The rivulet, as already 
mentioned, has its left bank of rock, its right of soft Boil ; 
through this soil and the marsh " it runs in a denned bed, 
whirling and eddying, although its right bank is for the most 
part nearly level with the surface of the stream/'^ This is 
just the description of an aqueduct made by the hands of man. 

* " The marshes which contain permanent lakes ore on the west side of the 
Mendere, those surrounding the springs of the Bunarbashi Su (river), and on 
the east side, the sources of the tliree Djudan Asmaks. Both are on a higher 
level than the central plain.'' — Dr Forchhammer in Geogr. Journal, xxu. p. 83. 

* " Tlie water from these springs forms a river, not very broad, yet large 
cnougli by its inundations to convert the adjoining part of the plain into a 
marsh." — Ibid. p. 30. 

^ Goograph. Journal, vol. xn. 30. In the German Memoir he says tliat on 
tlic right bank " die wnsscr tlachc und die ebcne fast in gleicher hohe liegcn." 
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A wide ditch is cut with the spade, and its sides are raised 
by the earth thrown out ; the labour of deepening the bottom, 
and raising the sides is continued, till room is made just suffi- 
cient for the current to move along in safety, and not a hands- 
breadth more. This is true to the letter in the case of the Kirke 
Jos. But granting, for arguments sake, to Lechevalier, that the 
ditch-like channel is the bed of the Skamander, what follows ? 
If the river, as he assumes, has occupied this channel (in soft 
soil), since Homer's time, 3000 years, it must unquestionably 
have cut out a deep bed, as the Mender^ has done, and its 
banks, instead of being almost " on a level with the water," 
should have risen five or six feet above it. Nor can it be 
said to have raised its bed by deposits, for above Yerkassi 
Keui it is " extremely limpid" and " transparent." Neither 
can he maintain that it wants the scouring power by which 
rivers deepen their channels, for he says that " it runs with 
great rapidity."^ 

Thus whether we look at the seemingly unnatural line which 
the rivulet follows at the top of a plain, as if it were disposed 
to flow up hiUf or at the bed in which it is assumed to have 
run rapidly for 3000 years, without deepening it an inch ; or 
at the right bank of soft soil through which at so many points 
the stream has cut breaches and spread out into marshes Tial/ 
a mile or a mile in breadth in the plain, as if rejoicing in its 
escape from bondage ; — ^all its physical characters testify that 
its channel is artificial. 

Though the contrast between Lechevalier's tiny quiet Ska- 
mander, and the great turbulent Skamander of Homer, seems 

The " whirling and eddying" are precisely such as one may see in a " mill 
course/' to which Mr Hobhouse very justly compares this pseudo Skanum- 
der. The eddies would not drown a mouse. — Travels, p. 712, 1st ed. 

^ The Eirke Jos *' is a considerable stream whose water is extremely lim- 
pid." — Dalzell's Translation, p. 12. *' The little riyer the transparency of 
whose water struck me more and more." " It runs with great rapidity upon 
Si bottom of sand and round pebbles." — ^P. 26. Where I crossed it above a 
mile west flrom Bunarbashi, its motion was slow, but it was about 80 feet 
broad, and apparently a foot in depth. It was probably a shallow place se- 
lected as a ford. I did not see the " stone bridge," marked in the map near 
h. It may have fallen down and formed a ford by its ruins. 
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to defy comparison, an attempt was made to draw a parallel 
between them as things exactiy Bimilar. And by confining 
the parallel to secondary or non-important particulars, the 
attempt may have seemed successful to careless readers. His 
river, he ais, agrees with the poet's in the following points. 
It is •^fair-flowing" (pulchre-fluens) ; its course is through 
*' a flowery plain ;" its water is « limpid ;" it has " many sinu- 
osities ;** its banks are covered with " elms, willows, and tam- 
arisks;" "eels and other fishes inhabit it."^ One would 
suppose that terms expressive of magnitude, breadth, depth, 
&o.y would find a place in the comparison instituted. But 
none of these appear, though the poet is exceedingly liberal 
in the use of such terms. He describes the Skamander as 
" a great river," " broad," '^ deep," " having profound whirl- 
pools," " lifting Achilles off his feet," and putting his life in 
danger.^ These expressions, constituting the very marrow of 
the poet's description, are carefully excluded from the pre- 
tended comparison, 

" As in quotation shrewd divines leave out 
Those words that would against them clear the doubt." 

This attempt to pervert the poet's testimony called forth an 
attack from Mr Bryant, to which Lechevalier did not reply 
himself, but he adopted a defence put forward in his behalf 
by Mr Morritt, and has inserted it in the third edition of the 
Voyage, It is in substance this ; that the epithets " great/' 
" deep," *' wide," " abounding in whirlpools," applied to the 
Skamander, occur only in the 21st book of the Iliad, and that 
the battle described there had been fought below the junction 
of the two rivers, where the magnitude of the confluent stream 
rendered them quite appropriate. Now, the combat began 
in front of the Greek camp ; the Trojans, pressed by Acliilles, 
gave way, and in their retreat " came to the ford (tto/jos) 
of the beautiful-flowing Skamander."^ In exactly eimilai* 
terms, we are told tliat Hector, when wounded near the 

* Voyage, II. 20G. ^ See the poet's words, page 21 above. 

' l\. XXI. 1. 
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Greek camp, and carried off to the city, '^ came to the ford of 
the beautiful-flowing Xanthns f^ and the passage across the 
river hj the ford is again announced in the very same words 
in the account of Priam's return from the] tent of Achilles.' 
Surely " the ford" denotes one determinate part of the river, 
resorted to by persons who had occasion to cross it. And 
what right has Leohevalier to assume that the word means in 
one case a passage above^ and in another a passage helow^ the 
junction, and charge Homer with an inconsistency which 
belongs only to his own false theory. He has indeed by his 
own act shut himself out from the use of such a plea. He 
teUs us that he crossed the Kirke Jos, hia Skamander, by a 
fallen tree which stretched from side to side ; and as Achilles 
had the aid of a tree in crossing the river so named, this 
happy accident (for Lechevalier is a man of happy accidents), 
is held to prove that Homer's Skamander was a stream twelve 
feet wide like the Kirke Jos. If the river was spanned by a 
tree, it could not deserve the epithets Homer bestows, nor 
wash the shoulders of Achilles. If the fight on the river was 
below the junction, it was in Lechevalier's Simois ; and the 
poet would have said so, for he never could confound a river 
twelve feet in breadth, with a river whose breadth is three 
hundred. Homer distinctly makes the bed of the '^Ska- 
mander" the scene of all Achilles' struggles and difficulties in 
crossing, and to find a reason for bestowing this renowned 
name on the confluent stream, Lechevalier is forced to assume, 
against all geographical precedent, that a powerful river forty 
miles in length, renounced its name in favour of a mere brook 
seven miles long, which joined it three miles from the sea ! 
Further, to render this unwarranted assumption less incred- 
ible, he backs it with an assertion that the channel of the large 
river is "almost always dry," (un large U^xrenipreaque toujours 
dsecy — a downright falsehood I DrForchhammer,whoexam- 
inied the course of the river careftdly, and conjunctly with the 
Admiralty's surveying officer, testifies that " the current from 

» n. xiT. 482. • n. XXIV. 692. 

• Voyage, Tom. ii. p. 167. 
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the upper plain (of -Bairamitch) maintains a constant stream 
of water during the wJioh summer in the lower plain/'^ It 
is scarcely necessary to refer to the older testimony of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, who contradicts LechevaUer's assertion pointedly, 
or to what 1 heard myself. The real claims of the Mendere, 
the Skamander of Strabo and Demetrius, evidently haunted 
LechevaUer. Not satisfied with reducmg it to a dry channel, 
he curtails that channel of its fair proportions, making its 
depth no more than three feet, while we know, on the imim- 
peachable authority of Dr Forchhanuner, that it varies from 
eight feet to twelve ! When Lechevalier adopted M. Morrit's 
idea, that the battle in the 21st book was fought below the 
junction of the rivers, he had certainly forgotten, that in this 
case the two armies must have crossed the Mendere a second 
time before reaching Troy, a thing which Homer would not 
have omitted to mention. 

It was a clever device of Lechevalier to make the small 
breadth which his theory assigned to the Skamander, appear 
as a deduction from the incident of the fallen elm tree, al- 
ready mentioned. But no unprejudiced reader of the Iliad, 
will infer from the narrative that the elm spanned the river 
from bank to bank. A perusal of the passage from verse 
10 to verse 242 of the 21st book, will show that Achilles had 
been a long while in the water, struggling with the current, 
and moving in various directions, but chiefly towards the 
Trojan side, before he took hold of the elm. There is nothing 
in the text to prevent us from assuming that one half, or three- 
fourths, or nine-tenths of the breadth of the channel were tra- 
versed before the aid of the tree was obtained to " bridge over" 
the remaining space. The elm, therefore, does not give us 
the measure of Skamander s breadth. After the Greek hero 
had reached the right bank, the water, urged by the river- god, 
followed him into the plain, a fact in accordance with the 
Natural History of the Mendere at this day. 

' Der Zufluss aus dor obcrcn Ebcnc erbalt demselbcn "wahrcnd dcs ganzcn 
Sommers eincn dauernden AVasserstrom. — CcFchreibung, p. 9. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE TROJANS ON THE THROSMOS. 



It has been shown that the Throsmos on which the Trojans 
bivouacked, consisted of a portion of the plain, on the left, or 
west bank of the Skamander. Dolon, the Trojan spy, when 
interrogated by Ulysses, gave some rather interesting details 
of the interior arrangement of the bivouac, which I have en- 
deavoured to trace in the Topographical Sketch, No. 3.* 

m. X. This dotted line, represents the present shore Une. 

if>, X, The ancient shore line. 

a 0. The Greek Camp. 

r. n, m. The present course of the Skamander. 

r. 8, t. The ancient course in the age of Homer. 

r, w, z. Its probable course in the time of Strabo and De- 
metrius. 

T. Two Tumuli, considered to be those of Achilles and 
Patroclus. 

X. The reputed tomb of Ajax. 

L. Supposed site of the tumulus of Ilus. 

ft The village, or place, called Thymbra. 

6. The acropolis or citadel of Troy. 

g. The SkaBan gate. 

8. i. and S. 1. The two channels of the Simois. 

The series of short lines from 1 to 5 along the left bank of 
the Skamander indicates the posts of the several corps com- 

» n. X. 414. 
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pofling the Trojan army when blockading the Greeks, then 
shut up in their camp G. C. 

1-2. The Carians and Poeonians (Bowmen), with the 
Leleges, Caucones, and Pelasgi, who were " towards 
the sea."^ 

2-3. The Lycians, Mysians, Phrygians, and Mceonians, 
who were " towards Thymbra/' 6. 

3-4. The Trojans in their supposed position, which Dolon 
does not define, but naturally it would be about the 
middle of the bivouac, as we learn that the greatest 
confidence was placed in their vigilance. Dolon stated 
that the confederates and "allies, whose families were 
far off, posted no guards at their stations, entrusting 
that duty to the Trojans, who were watchful in con- 
sequence of the immediate danger to their wives and 
children."^ Another of those happy natural touches, 
which impress so striking a character of truth upon 
the story of the Iliad. 

4-5. The other confederates and allies, for whose names 
we must go back to Book ii. 819. They are Darda- 
nians — ^the men of Zelea — ^Adrasteans, with the men 
of Apaesus and Pityea — ^the men of Percote, Prac- 
tium, Sestus, Abydus, and Arisba — ^the Ciconians — 
Paphlagonians — Halizonians; lastly, the Thracians, 
who were " newly arrived," and posted apart, at the 
" extremity of the bivouac" 5, (ccrxctToi akktav, extremi 
omnium)^ — Dolon probably pointed to their position 
with his hand — En Thraces, " behold the Thracians."'* 
These auxiliaries of course crossed the Hellespont, 
and are fitly placed at the part of the bivouac nearest 
their landing place, which was probably at Abydos. 

L. The tumulus of Ilus, where Hector held his council. 

* n^es fitv ecXos. — H. X. 428. Hcyne renders it versus mare, and at v. 430, 
versus Thymbra. Annot. ad loc. 

« n. X. 416-422. 

' S^ntxis oiV a'Titvtvh vi»jXt/Jif, iff^ttrot aWuv. — H. X. 434. 

* See Heyne, Annot. v. 433. 
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Here, he was " apart from the noise" (v. 415), having 
at least the breadth of the river (about 300 feet) be- 
tween him and the army ; and conveniently placed for 
sending messages to the city, and procuring provisions 
from it. 
Supposing the Trojans and their allies to occupy the posi- 
tions here assigned to them, it will be seen that the 
Greeks, in their camp Gt, 0., would be completely shut 
in, and no means of escape left them but by sea. And 
if escape by sea were attempted, their enemies, resting 
on their arras, were waiting for the moment to attack 
i . them, at a distance not much exceeding a mile. The 
portion of the river northward from the figure 5 being 
too deep to be forded, would not require to be watched. 
. Diomed and Ulysses, in their nocturnal expedition to 
the Trojan bivouac, would proceed from the eastern 
part of the camp about 0., and a journey of less than 
a mile would bring them to the Thracian bivouac at 
the figure 5, the station nearest to them. 
$, Thymbra, — ^No mention of Thymbra is met with in the 
Iliad or Odyssey, except in this single passage ; and 
the name of a river Thymbrius first, occurs in the 
works of the poets and geographers of a much later 
age. The, modem, name of the Simois, Dombrek, or 
Gheumbrek, misled LechevaUer, from the resemblance 
of the sound, to confound it with the Thymbrius, 
and to seek Thymbra in that valley. Strabo's Thym- 
brius is, beyond all doubt, the Kimair or rivulet of 
. Akche Keui. He makes it ^^ join the Skamander, at 
the temple of Apollo Thymbroeus, 50 stadia from 
New Ilium "^ 
The expression applies correctly to the Kimair, or rivulet 
of Akche Keui, and to no other. And farther to identify the 
stream. Doctor Hunt found at the village, where some ruins 
exist, an inscription in which the name of Apollo occurs.* 

» Strabo, p. 598. 

« Walpole's Memoirs relating to Turkey, vol. i. p. 609. 
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But the Thymbra mentioned by Homer, was near the Thros- 
mos (or formed part of it), and the Trojan army, we have 
seen, was within a mile or little more of the Greek fleet and 
the Hellespont, while the nearest part of Strabo's Thymbrius, 
its mouth, at Akche Keoi, is nine miles from the Hellespont, 
and more than six from any position that can be assigned to the 
Throsmos. When the Trojans were watching the Greek camp, 
surely to post a part of their troops six miles distant from it, 
was a strategic movement too absurd to be dreamed of. Yet 
this, or what is nearly equivalent, has been done by Choiseul 
Gk>uffier, whose Throsmos is the high ground at Yerkassi 
Eeui, five miles from the Hellespont, and four from the Greek 
camp, as laid down in his own plan, designed by Barbie du 
Bocage I Major Bennell conceives it to be " the first riaing 
or atqp of the ground from the beach of the sea/'^ in short, the 
portion of the plain immediately without the Greek camp. 
Accordingly, in lus map No. 2, he disposes the Trojan army 
in a line three miles long, parallel to his rampart of the Greek 
camp, and barely half a mile from it, the extreme right being 
in the vaUey of Dombrek, where (following Lechevalier) he 
places Thymbra. I have given my reasons for thinking that 
an interval of a mile or more between the hostile armies, is 
required by the poet's expressions. But if Thymbra was at 
or near a Trojan army so stationed, what connection'could it 
have with a river which terminated in the Skamander six or 
eight miles from that camp ? The connecting link is sup- 
plied by the E^alifat Asmak, which mingles its water with 
the brook of Akch^ Keui (Strabo's Thymbrius) at the south 
end of the plain, and continues its course to the north end, 
where Thymbra must be placed. Even at present the water 
of the Kidifat Asmak passes (circuitously) to this part of the 
plain, but its ancient and more natural course would be that 
which I have given it in the Sketch No. 3. Assuming this 
to be the case, the village would give its own name, modified 
in the usual Greek form (Thymbrius), to the little rivulet 
which passed it to join the Skamander, and the name would 

* Obsery. on the Plain of Troy, p. 100. 
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be extended to the Kimair, or brook of Akche Keui, of which 
in the rainy season the Asmak may be said to be a prolonga- 
tion. For this connection between the lower and upper 
streams, we have the authority of Dr Forchhammer. De- 
scribing the marshy lake Judan he says, it affords a small, 
but permanent, supply of water, derived from springs on the 
hills ; but " at the rainy season its water is increased by a 
stream or Asmahjrom the place wJiere the overflowing M&nr- 
dere and Kimair meet ; the overflow then runs off by two 
parallel Asmaks towards the Hellespont."^ Under.such cir- 
cumstances it was not unnatural that the Kimair should be 
confounded with the Kalifat Asmak, and is it not curious, 
and satisfactory too, to find one river (or what may be con- 
sidered as such) fulfilling the apparently incompatible con- 
ditions, of having one termination eight miles from the sea, 
corresponding to Strabo's words, and another only two miles 
from it, corresponding to Homer^s ? It is probable that these 
Asmaks have changed their beds several times since the age 
of Homer. They consist of broad channels completely filled 
with clay or mud in summer ; and when floods descend from 
Ida, it must sometimes happen that the stream, unable to 
push the clay before it, turns off to the right or left, and cuts 
out a new channel in the soft soil of the plain. 

Very little additional light is afforded by the scholiasts and 
later authors, who give us conjectures and fables — ^much more 
than reliable information. Stephanus terms Thymbra " a 
city of Troas (iroXis TptoaSos)^ so named by Dardanus in 
honour of his friend Thymbrus ; while the river is called 
Thymbrius.* Eustathius expresses himself in nearly the 

^ The lake or marsh where the streams meet is shewn in the map at Eanai 
Tepe. 

** Genahrt wird dieser See durch die unterirdischen Quellen des ruokens ; 
yermehrt aber werden seine gewasser zur zeit des regens durch ein Strom oder 
Asmak aus der gegend wo der austretende Mendere, und der Kimair slch 
begegnen. Die uberfluthing des Sees yerlauft sioh dann durch zwei parallel 
fliessende Asmaks in der richtung gegen den Hellespont." — Beschreibung, 
p. 10. 

* Steph. Byz. in voc. 
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same words; and both of them speak of a temple there of 
Thymbroean Apollo. Hesychius terms Thymbra " a place 
of Troy, near the river (tottos rqs Ikiov vepi, rov Qvfi/Spov 
vora/jLov) distant ten stadia from the ancient city/ where 
also there is a temple of Apollo ThymbraBus." The existence 
of a temple is implied in Virgil's epithet of Thymbresan, given 
to Apollo.* And Servius adds in his commentary, that Thym- 
bra was " a field near Troy (ager vicinus) ftdl of the plant 
Thymbra Satnreia," where there was " a grove and temple of 
Apollo, and where Achilles was killed by Paris." The field 
was, of course, the refi^vos, or " sacred field," kept apart from 
all vulgar uses, for the service of the god, and enclosing a 
temple, or " fragrant altar," such as Homer informs us, ex- 
isted at the springs of the Sperchius, in honour of the river- 
god.* There may have been a grove here in the Homeric 
age, though the poet does not mention it ; or there may have 
been one in the Soman times ; for among nine groves (appar- 
ently all consecrated) enumerated by Vibius Sequester, we 
find Thymbra Phrygice, " ab herboB nomine." The Thyme or 
Thymbra of the ancients, according to Doctor Sibthorpe, is 
the Satureia Capitata ; Virgil caUs it strong-scented (graviter 
sp.irans).* The name Thymbris occurs in Theocritus,* and 
Bochart, in his Geographia Sacra, quotes a schoHast, who 
explains the word as signifying '^ the sea," in some language 
not named.« From "the sea," it might slide into the more 
comprehensive sense of *' water;" hence the root might be 
found in o/x^pos, and imber, " rain," " the element of water," 

* Hobhouse's Journey in Albania, 2d Ed., p. 748. I have placed the vill- 
age at f, 10 stadia from the supposed boundary of the recent Ilium, which 
Hesychius, like nearly all the Greeks and Romans, probably identified with 
the ancient city. 

■ iEneid, iii. 86. 

' n. X. 148. " Before temples were erected altars were buUt in groves, 
and hence all sacred places were called groves. After they fell into disuse as 
places of worship, they were still held in great veneration, and cutting the 
trees was deemed a heinous offence." — Robinson's Archceologia Grseca, p. 
200-2. 2nd Ed. 

* Geor. IV. 31. ^ Idyl. r. IIG. 

* Geog. Sacr. Frankfurti. 1C74. P. 698. 
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the west bank of the Mender^ in the general map, two miles 
south from Koum Kale, (near the words • " ruined bridge" in 
the map), which, if artificial, may not unfitly represent the 
tumulus of -Slsyetes. But there may have been other tumuli 
in more appropriate situations which have been swept away 
by the annual inundations, or levelled by the hand of man. 

The Tomb of Ajax. — ^We learn from the Odyssey that 
Ajaz fell at Troy,^ and we may feel sure that so distinguished 
a chief would have a tumulus ; but as the poet does not men- 
tion it, we have no other authority than the tradition or 
belief of the later Greeks for considering the barrow at Khoe- 
teum as his. This authority is not to be altogether rejected, 
especially if we could be assured, that the practice which pre- 
vailed in later times of sacrificing to Ajaz, Achilles, Hector, 
and the other heroes, began near the time of the war.* At any 
rate, there can be little doubt that this represents the barrow 
which was highly venerated by the later Greeks as the tomb 
of Ajax. There was a building here in the time of the Eo- 
mans, which Strabo describes as comprising a monument, 
with a temple, and statue of Ajax.' The remains now ex- 
isting consist of ruble stone walls a few feet high, with a vault 
running in horizontally. From LechevaUer's plan in his 22d 
plate, the breadth of the built structure seems to be about 60 
feet It stands on the sloping extremity of the Bhoetean 
ridge, at a height, according to my estimate, of forty feet 
above the plain. The paved "causeway^' a little westward 
from it (shown in the map), was made at the expense of the 
ruble walls, which, in a few years, may disappear entirely.* 
There are four barrows marked in the map on the north side 
of the supposed site of Bhoeteum, but they escaped my notice, 
and must be of small size. 

Tomb of Protesilaus. — ^We know that Protesilaus died in 
the Troad ;' but the tradition of a later age affords the only 

» Od. XI. 466-8 ; 660-8. • Strabo, p. 696. 

' ifiAry iLktrifhi if* jT f^vn/im M»t h^»9 Am»r«f xm «i»)(i«if .•— Strabo, p. 696. 

* Walpole's Memoini relating to Turkey, toI. i. p. 100. 

• n. II. 697. 
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E» Tf (aureA ampllOfa) r^ tutrms Xim' •rn« fmtiift' Ax*XKt», 
Hiyht )i, nmrf»»K»f Miy«irMil«« #«i»«»r«#* 

A/»^* Mifr0i0s T twurm fttyat mm mfufft§9m riff$fl»9 
XttMtfUf A^ytutf itfi trr^rt mt^/Atirmmi 
Aurn in r^«ii>;^M^ m wKmru 'EXXirrtvrf* 
Of »i» mXff «n;f i» imr»ft9 AvI^Mriv im 
T«if , «i virv yiyMM"!, »«4 ai f/urtitt^tf imrmt, 

Odyu, xxir. 76. 

The existing Tumuli are very interesting monuments, but 
only two of them can be referred, on sure grounds, to the 
heroic age. 

Tumulus o/JEsyetes. — This object is only once mentioned, 
in a passage which states^ that the Trojan Prince Polites, one 
of Priam's sons, renowned for swiftness of foot, was stationed 
on the tumulus to watch the Greeks in their camp, and give 
timely notice of any aggressive movement made by them,^ 
The tumulus should be near the Greek camp to afford insight 
into the movements there, and pretty far from Troy, since the 
extraordinary swiftness of the king^s son was the only security 
for his personal safety. It should also be quite out of th^ 
line of march between the city and the camp, since it is never 
alluded to in the military movements. Setting aside the two 
tombs at T (in Sketch No. 3) as those of Achilles and Patro* 
clus, none of the existing tumuli combine these requisites 
satisfihctorily. The tumulus at X has the best claim, but it 
has been long appropriated to Ajax. There is a hillock on 

> n. II. 792. 
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the west bank of the Mender^ in the general map^ two miles 
south from Komn Kale, (near the words • " ruined bridge" in 
the map), which, if artificial, may not unfitly represent the 
tumulus of -Slsyetes. But there may have been other tumuli 
in more appropriate situations which have been swept away 
by the annual inundations, or levelled by the hand of man. 

The Tomb of Ajax. — We learn from the Odyssey that 
Ajax fell at Troy,^ and we may feel sure that so distinguished 
a chief would have a tumulus ; but as the poet does not men- 
tion it, we have no other authority than the tradition or 
belief of the later Greeks for considering the barrow at Khoe- 
teum as his. This authority is not to be altogether rejected, 
especially if we could be assured, that the practice which pre- 
vailed in later times of sacrificing to Ajax, Achilles, Hector, 
and the other heroes, began near the time of the war.* At any 
rate, there can be little doubt that this represents the barrow 
which was highly venerated by the later Greeks as the tomb 
of Ajax. There was a building here in the time of the Ro- 
mans, which Strabo describes as comprising a monument, 
with a temple, and statue of Ajax.* The remains now ex- 
isting consist of ruble stone walls a few feet high, with a vault 
running in horizontally. From LechevaUer's plan in his 22d 
plate, the breadth of the buUt structure seems to be about 60 
feet. It stands on the sloping extremity of the Bhoetean 
ridge, at a height, according to my estimate, of forty feet 
above the plain. The paved "causeway^' a little westward 
from it (shown m the map), was made at the expense of the 
ruble walls, which, in a few years, may disappear entirely.* 
There are four barrows marked in the map on the north side 
of the supposed site of Bhoeteum, but they escaped my notice, 
and must be of small size. 

Tomh of ProtesUaiis. — ^We know that Protesilaus died in 
the Troad ;' but the tradition of a later age affords the only 

» Od. XI. 466-8 ; 660-8. • Strabo, p. 696. 

' ntii9 aXtrtfhi if* ^ /A*n/Am n»t h^ov Ata*r»g tcm mvi^Ms* — Strabo, p. 696. 

* Walpole's Memoini relating to Turkey, toI. i. p. 100. 

• n. II. 697. 
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leaaOD for atfaclung hia name to the tamaliu at Oape Hellee, 
(the ancient Eleetu) , at ihe Boath eztremitf of the Ohersonese.^ 
It ifl couBpicuoufi &om the Bigean ridge, as shown bj 8ir 
William Oell's 19th plate. 

Fumvli at Sigema. — ^A hi^ier interest attaches to the 
barrowB at Sigemn, which reti^n nearly their original form,, 
and which can, perhaps, be more safely identified with the 
tnmoli mentioned by Homer, than any others in the Tioad. 
Strabo informs us that Achilles had a temple and monament 
at (or near) Sigeom, and tliat FatrocIuB and Antilochus hod 
also nuBtomentB there.* There are three hillocks near Konm 
Kale ; the two to which the names of Achilles and Fatroclus 
are affixed in the map, are clearly artificial, true barrows. 
The third, half a mile northward, and close to the wooden 
bridge over iha Mender^ is a great deal larger, but wants the 
conical form ; it is called the tomb of AntUochuB by Count 
Choiaeul, but is declared by Dr Forchbammer to be decidedly 
naivmi ( Jene Hobe entscliieden eine natiirliche ist). It must 
beof earth or sand, for it is now the burying ground of Eoum 
Koleh. In passing from the village to the reputed tomb of 
Achilles, the ground rises by terraces, as shewn in the follow- 
ing sketch, which was taken on the spot : — 




K. The present beach, couaifiting partly of blown sand. It 
is nearly level, has little coherence, and the sur&ce is 
portdaUy cultivated and sown, the southern port of it 
bearing garden and other trees. 

' Plin, Nat. HW. B. tv. o. 11.— Turris et d«lubrum Frot«il»L— Btrabo, 
).G&6. 
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b. A raised beach 15 or 20 feet above E at the junction, 
and 20 or 26 feet at the upper dde. It consists of 
gardens, vineyards, and sown land. 

h 2. Another beach 20 or 25 feet above h at the tumulus 
T, and like the previous one, sloping upwards. This 
beach also, with all the declivity up to the village of 
Yeni Shehr is under cultivation. The surface at b 2, 
I estimated at fully 50 feet above the level ground 
at E. This level ground is about 5| stadia in length, 
by 3 in breadth, and has, on its west side, a long 
narrow pool of water, which is divided from the 
^gean by small hillocks of blown sand. At its north 
end stands the castle of Koum Kaleh, built in 1659, 
and with the opposite castle of Seddul Bahr, intended 
to command the entrance to the strait. The village 
of Koum Ealeh is close to the castle. 

S. The village of Yeni Shehr, or Yenishere, occupying the 
top of the Sigean promontory, at an elevation of 182 
feet above the sea, and made conspicuous by some 
wind-mills. 

T. The tomb considered as that of Achilles. It stands 
at the lower end of the second terrace. The verti- 
cal height of the north-east side x, I found, by mea- 
surement, to be 41 feet above the lower terrace, on 
which it rests ; the height of the south-west side y, 
above the upper terrace, is 16 feet. The tumulus was 
overgrown with stunted shrubs ; its situation, in con- 
formity to the poet's words, is, " on a projecting shore 
of the broad Hellespont, and conspicuous from afar, to 
the men then living, and future generations."^ The 
tomb attributed to Fatroclus is two stadia eastward, 
and near the Mender^. I did not measure it, but 
accept the height of 16 feet 8 inches French, given by 
Lechevalier. It is visible from the Hellespont, but 

T$tt, 0t vvv 'ytymmri, »«ti h ^ir«r/r/i» irfrrMi.— Od. ZXIV. 82. 
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not ooiuipicaoufl, owing to the trees around it, and its 
more inland and rather lower situation. I assume that 
there were two tombs, but this is not quite certain. 
The two passages in the Iliad^ seem very clearly to in-^ 
timate, that the tomb raised for Patroclus was to serve 
for both, and to be enlarged when the ashes of Achilles 
were committed to it ; but the passage in the Odyssey,* 
though it mentions that the ashes of the heroes were 
mixed, speaks of the tomb as if a new one had been 
erected, rather than the former one enlarged. In this 
case the second tomb must have been merely a ceno- 
taph ; and it is an interesting fact, that when the re** 
puted tomb of Patroclus was opened by Mr Galyert, 
the intelligent and enterprising British Consul, no* 
thing was found in it* The view of the Sigean 
promontory, the two tombs, and the country be« 
hind them, in Lechevalier's 17th plate, gives a most 
erroneous idea of the magnitude and relative posi- 
tion of these objects, and must have been drawn 
from memory. 
In 1787 Count Choiseul had an opening made in the tomb 
nearest the ^gean. According to Lechevalier, ** there were 
found towards the centre of the monument two large stones 
leaning at an angle, the one against the other, and forming a 
sort of tent, under which was presently discovered a small 
statue of Minerva, seated in a chariot with four horses, and 
an urn of metal filled with ashes, charcoal, and human 
bones.'' Very different statements were afterwards circu- 
lated, of which an account is given by Professor Dalzel in the 
4th volume of the Edinburgh R. S. Transactions. A single 
sentence may suffice. '^According to M. Lechevalier (says 
the Professor), there were both an urn, and a figure of Mi- 
nerva found; according to Dr Dallaway (Physician to the 
British Embassy), there was an urn, but no figure or statue ; 
and according to Mr Hawkins (in a letter to Uie British am- 

» n. xxni. 126, 246. • Od. xxiv. 76. 

* Senior's Journal, kept in Turkey and Greece. London 1869. P. 179. 
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bassador), there was a small statue, but no goblet or urn f^ 
wlule M. Fauvel, a French artist employed by Count Choiseul, 
stated the treasure trove to consist of ^^ one of those Egyptian 
idols of bronze so common in the time of the Ptolemys."* 
The excavation was made for hire by a Jew, and carried on 
in the night-time for some weeks, but not in presence of any 
official or accredited person. What has been published re- 
specting it rests entirely on the Jew's testimony. Lechevalier 
gives a section of the tomb, shewing its interior in his 22d 
plate, according to which the two stones covering the figures 
and ashes, were found at the depth of 10 feet from the top, a 
position certainly some feet above the true bottom of the 
tumulus, where we would expect to fijid them. No allusion 
is made to the curious position of the tomb, perched on the 
basset edge, or steep front of a terrace, the one side of it rest- 
ing on a surface at least 20 feet higher than the other. Doctor 
Hunt, visiting the tomb many years after Lechevalier, found 
the opening still unclosed, and observed in it a block of marble 
'' placed in a kind of wall." He had it removed, and on ex- 
amination, discovered an inscription on it, to ^' Hieroclea, the 
wife (or daughter) of Lucius," shewing that vanity or super- 
stition had sometunes induced individuals to inter then: friends 
in these revered monuments. Probably many of them have 
been violated from such motives, or perhaps more frequently 
to rifle them of the gold or silver vessels they were believed 
to contain. When I visited the tomb, the marble block seen 
by Dr Hunt had disappeared, and nothing was visible in the 
hollow top but soil. 

I may mention, for the purpose of comparison, the height of 
the timiulus covering the remains of the Greeks on the plain of 
Marathon, which I visited on 29th March 1847. I found it 
by measurement to be 34 feet. A breach had been made in 
the top of this tomb also, cutting off probably 6 or 8 feet from 
its original height. Its mass is perhaps ten times greater 
than that of the tomb of Achilles. The small size of the 

* D^lzel's Paper, p. 66. 

' Walpole's Memoirs relating to Turkey, vol. i. p. 100. 
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latter, however, rather strengthens its claim to be identified 
mih the monument held to be that of Achilles by the 
later Greeks. For Lucian, in one of his dialogues, puts the 
same objection into the mouth of Oharon, who, being shown 
barrows of Achilles. and Ajax, observes that ''they are not 
large," — " not such as from the renown of the heroes he had 
been led to expect."* Its position corresponds with the poet's 
description ; it stands " on a projecting shore of the broad 
Hellespont, and is conspicuous from the sea."' Fhilostratus, 
in his Life of ApoUonius of Tyana, tells that he was seated 
on the opposite shore of the Hellespont, under the barrow of 
Protesilaus, in the company of a vine dresser, who, pointing to 
the tomb of Achilles, said, " that hill, stranger, which you see 
standing on the front of the shore^ the assembled Greeks raised 
when Achilles was mingled in the barrow with Patroclus."^ 
The words are correctly, and even exclusively, applicable 
to the western tumulus; seen from the position named, it 
would be projected on the sky line, and would be literally 
" on the front of the shore ;" for the ground declines rapidly 
from it to the west as well as the north. Count Choiseul 
places the barrow of Protesilaus within 150 toises of the New 
Castle of Europe, called Seddul Bahr ; and the vino dresser's 
seat on the beach below, would be just three miles from the 
object he described. The tumulus of AchiUes being thus 
well determined, we may safely assimie that the eastern 
one, only a quarter of a mile from it, is Strabo's barrow 
of Patroclus, but since the little mount at the wooden 
bridge has been found to be a natural eminence, no barrow 
exists *^ at Sigeum," which can be identified with the tomb 
of Antilochus. 

It ought to be mentioned, that Count Choiseul held the 
western tomb to be that of Festus, the Emperor Caracalla's 
freedman, who, dying opportunely, or as some said, from 
poison, when attending on the prince at Ilium, was honoured 
with funeral rites in the ancient heroic style, by that crazy 

1 Chandler's Hist, of H., p. 128. ^ Od. xxiv. 80-84 

» Chandler's Hist, of II., p. 143. 
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tyrant. The Count's opinion was founded on the bronze 
image brought to him as a relic from the tomb ; but enough 
has been said to shew that any conclusion resting on such 
evidence is utterly worthless. That a tumulus was raised for 
Festus seems certain:^ but the obsequies were accompanied 
with so many mad freaks, and presented such a grotesque 
exhibition of rites still venerated, that the native population 
of the district must have been strongly tempted to demolish 
the barrow, as a vile caricature of their time-honoured monu- 
ments, and an insult to their feelings. The tyrant was assas- 
sinated A.D. 216, one or two years after his visit to Ilium. 
The entire disappearance of the barrow should not therefore 
excite surprise ; but it may still exist ; it may be one of the 
four small ones at Bhoeteum (if they are tumuli) ; or it may 
be Bashik Tepe at the south end of the Sigean ridge, or 
Udjek Tepe two miles farther east. As for the little hillock 
at Demetrios Point two miles south from the Sigean Gape, 
which is named " Antilochi Tumulus" in Lechovalier's map, 
it is declared by Doctor Forchhammer to be ^' natural, {und 
soUte nicht unter die Tumuli aufgezdhU werden)." 

Pliny names only two monuments ; that of Achilles, near 
the town of Achilleum, and at the station of his fleet ; the 
other, the Aianteum, at the other extremity of the bay, thirty 
stadia from Sigeum, and at the station of Ajax's fleet.' The 
present distance corresponds sufficiently, whether we place 
Sigeum at Cape Tenishere with the majority of geographers, 
or a mile faiiher south, as it stands in the Admiralty map 
(N in the sketch), and where more distinct traces of a fortified 
town exist. The celebrated Sigean inscription, however, now 
in Cambridge University, was found at Giour-keui, the village 
on the promontory; and Dr Chandler's opinion, that the 
citadel occupied the crown of the promontory, and the city 

1 Herodian, Lib. iv. sect. 14; Chandler's Hist, of Ilium, p. 149. 

' Extra sinom sunt RhoBtea Uttora, Rhoeteo et Dardano et Arisbe oppidis 
habitata. Fuit et Aobilleon, oppidum juxta tumulum Acbillis, ubi olaasis 
ejus steterat in Sigoo. Fuit et ^anteum in altero oomu ; Ajace ibi sepulto, 
triginta stadia intervallo a Sigeo, et ipso in statione olassis su». — Plin. Nat. 
Hist. ▼. cap. 80. 
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the slope beneath it, has been generally adopted.^ The town 
of Achilleum must have stood on the site of the village of 
Koum Kaleh, or perhaps one or two stadia fiuilier south, if 
we assume that all the northern part of the sandy tongue of 
land is of recent formation. It was distinct from Sigeimi, 
and for some time at war with it, as Herodotus tells us,^ and 
therefore some space must have intervened between them, 
which could not have exceeded a mile, even if it covered 
the groimd now occupied by Koum Kaleh. Arrian, writ- 
ing about A.i>. 140, names the two tombs, telling us that 
Alexander, when he visited Ilium, encircled the sepulchre 
of Achilles with a garland, while Hephadstion did the same 
to that of Fatroclus, ''intimating that he was as dear to 
Alexander as Patroclus was to Achilles." Others add that 
the king and his friends ran round the tomb of Achilles 
naked.^ 

The authorities above cited seem to me to furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence to carry back the origin of the two monuments 
at Sigeum, and the large one at Bhoeteum, to the pre-historical 
or legendary age, for whose history we have no voucher but 
Homer. It would be too much to say, with Lechevalier, that 
the tumuli (which abound in the adjacent countries),* prove 
the reality of the Trojan war ; but nobody will suppose that 
they were erected merely to give credibility to the story of the 
niad, or that, being of ancient and imknown origin, they in- 
spired a poet with the idea of writing a heroic poem, and 

' TraTels in Asia Minor, 4to, p. 36. Second Edition. 
■ Lib. V. sect. 94. 

• Arrian. Hist. Exped. Alezandri, L. i. c. 12 ; Quint. Curt. Supplem. Fre- 
inshem. L. ii. c. 4 ; .^lian. Var. Hist. L. xii c. 7 ; Diodorus, L. xvn. c. 2. 

* The Thracians, according to Herodotus (L. v. sect. 9), raised mounds over 
the graves of their chief men, and tumuli are still numerous in the country. 
Between Constantinople and the Balkan, the Austrian general Jochmus saw 
many. In one district, within a space of twenty miles, he counted 80 or 40. 
They were from 16 to 20 feet in height. Some which had been opened con- 
tained stone "tombs," meaning, no doubt, "coffins." — Qeograph. Journal, 
vol. XXIV. p. 42, 46, 49. Mannert holds the Trojans to be a Thracian race. 
One battle sometimes caused the erection of half a dozen of tumuli. See 
Grote's description of the battle of Plataea, vol. v. p. 246. 
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giving them a place in it. We can merely say, that they fit 
in well with the narrative, and go to strengthen the evidence 
of its being founded on real events. 

The wood for the pyre was brought from Ida,^ and laid 
down at the shore in a pile a hundred feet square.* The body 
of Patroclus was laid upon it, covered with the fat of the 
slaughtered animals, and with locks of hair which Achilles 
and the Myrmidons cut from their heads and cast upon it. 
The sacrifice consisted of the bodies of many sheep and oxen, 
of four horses, of two dogs, some jars of honey and oil — 

** Then last of all, and horrible to teU, 
Sad saorifice I twelye gallant Trojans fell." 

The body of Patroclus was laid in the centre of the pile, and 
those of the captives and animals at the sides. The pyre did 
not ignite at first, but blazed up grandly after Achilles had sup- 
plicated the aid of Boreas and Zephyrus, and it burned the 
whole night. In the morning the ashes were extinguished 
by pouring wine upon them. The bones of Patroclus, easily 
distinguishable by their central position, were next gathered 
up, placed in a golden vase with double wrapping of tallow, 
and carried to the tent of Achilles, there to remain till they 
could be mingled with his own. The foundations of the tomb 
were then laid at the site of the pyre, and a tumulus of heaped 
earth raised upon them, which was only of moderate size, but 
was to be increased in breadth and height when the remains 
of the two friends were deposited under it.* These details in 
the works of the most popular poet of the ancient world, no 
doubt served as a model for heroic ftineral rites for many gen- 
erations. If both tombs belong to the Trojan era, the one 
here described is probably that which now bears the name of 
the Patroclus. We are not told that any vase, or urn, or 
human remains were buried in it ; and when opened by Mr 
Calvert, none were found in it. I may add that the ground 

> n. xxm. 117. « Rid, 164. 176. 

' n>id, 82-257. For ampler details, see the article Funus in Dr Wm. 
Smith's excellent DicCionari/ of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
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it stands on, which is nearly level, would present no physical 
dijficulty to Achilles in executing his premeditated outrage 
on the body of Hector, by dragging it thrice round the tomb 
behind his chariot.^ The feat would not be so easy at the 
western tomb, but for a bold character, quite possible in my 
opinion. I inferred that the plough had gone round the 
tomb, for com was growing up to the base of the monument 
on both sides. 

The passage quoted from the 23d book, is valuable for the 
means it affords of identifying the position of the tomb raised 
at the death of Patroclus. It was (as already shewn) " at 
the shore ;" it was *' visible to mariners passing through the 
Hellespont;" the wind invoked to inflame the funeral pile, 
" came to fertile Troy from the north-west," for it consisted of 
Boreas united with Zephyrus ; and when it had finished its 
task, it returned home, not over the Hellespont, but over " the 
Thradan sea/' Could the situation of the tomb at or near 
the western edge of that tongue of land stretching from Yen- 
ishere to Koum Kaleh, be described with greater precision ? 

The veneration felt for tombs would often be but a feeble 
protection to them. " Soroi and Sarcophogi," Mr Walpole 
observes, " were broken open for the sake of the ornaments of 
gold, or the money, frequently placed in them."^ The bones 
and ashes of heroes were precious conmiodities. The Thebans 

* n. XXIV. 14. 

• Memoirs relating to Turkey, vol. i. 469. " An ancient tumulus between 
Athens and the Pireus was opened by Messrs Lusieri and FauTel in 1818. It 
was 8 metres (27 feet) high. It contained broken pottery, bones, and frag- 
ments of bronze. The remains of the funeral pile in the state in which they 
were extinguished, were found in the bottom of it ; it presented a bed of 
charred logs of olive wood, bones half burned or reduced to cinders, intermixed 
with fragments of vases, plats, and amphorae. The plats are of the same 
materials as the Etruscan vases, and covered with the same varnish — not 
painted — but impressed at the centre with palmettos. Among the charcoal 
were also found horns of oxen half consumed, bones of sheep, and goats, and 
chickens, bones of fish, and other remains of the sacrifice and funeral repast, 
platters with feet for supporting cups, and thin leaves of copper, shaped like 
laurel leaves, — also gold leaves as fine and well beaten as ours. Round the 
border of the funeral pile were coarse earthen vases, like our flower pots, 
placed with their mouths downwards." — Walpole, i. 326. 
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brought tlie bones of Hector from Troy, by the advice of an 
oracle, as a means of fertilismg their land. And the people 
of Tithorea believed that a similar benefit was secured for 
their territory by a mystic virtue residing in the very earth 
of the tomb of the Theban Amphion.^ 

Lechevalier found three tumuli on the top of the hill above 
Bunarbashi, the largest of them, merely a pile of stones, he 
calls the tomb of Hector. But the poet's expression does not 
mean that the monument was entirely composed of stones, but 
simply that large stones were laid or spread, as usual, over 
the grave (apparently to protect the bones from being crushed 
by the superincumbent pressure), above which the earth was 
heaped. The verb used is x«»> which means to pour, or pour 
outj^ no doubt because the earth was brought in baskets or 
vessels, and poured out above the foundation of ston^ This 
was the common mode of constructing tumuli, as proved by 
the description of the tomb of Alyattes, of which, as Hero- 
dotus states, '' the foundation was of large stones, but the 
monument (meaning the visible part of it), was a mound of 
earth."' The tumulus of Fatroclus was similar in materials 
and form, ^' heaped earth (x^ny yaia) resting on a foundation 
(of stones) previously laid doum"^ 

It would be vain to look for Batieia^ (called by the gods the 
tomb of the Amazon Myrinna), where the Trojans and their al- 
lies drew up in fighting order. It stood "before the city, in the 
open plain, detached from all other objects,"'^ and therefore on 
ground over which the floods of Skamander, sweeping many 
times each year, must have long ago annihilated a conical 
heap of incoherent materials. We have thus an easy explan- 
ation of the fact mentioned by Doctor Forchhammer, that the 
existing barrows, ten in number, are all on hills, or declivities 

' Pansanias Boeotioa, chap. xm. 

• Danun, and Liddle and Scott, in too. 

' r«tf N »ffi9'tt fA%f %0rt Xj»t9 ffitymX»tp, r« it aXX* 0nfi» X^t** 7^*' — Herodot. 

L. I. sect. 08. 

• Diomed tells us that bis father was buried at Thebes under ;^vrif y»ttt, — 
n. XIV. 114. 

• n. II. 811. 
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skiitiiig the plain ; none are in the plain itad/J It would 
senre no porpose then to seek for remains of the monuments 
of Laomedon or Penthesilea^ said by Quintus Smymeus to be 
before the city, or that of the Trojan Eurypylus, bejbre the Dar- 
danian gate, '^ where the great river Xanthus flows, swelled by 
the rains of Jove."' Perhaps Quintus* monuments are im- 
aginary ; but the expressions are not altogether without value, 
as they shew that he placed Troy in a situation to which the 
winter floods of 'Skamander nearly reached ; and since he also 
represents it as so near the sea^ that the Trojan women saw 
the ships of the Greeks from the walls, and heard their shouts 
as they issued out of the camp, there can be no doubt that he 
had the site of New Ilium in his eye as that of Homer's Troy. 
He lived in the fifth century of our era, and as a native of 
Smyrna, may have had a personal knowledge of the district 
whose glory he celebrates. Besides these, we find epitaphs 
preserved among Aristotle's works for the following persons 
mterred at Troy : — ^Elpenor, Amphimachus, Dioris, Nireus, 
Automedon, PyrsBchmea We see, then, that there are abund- 
ance of departed heroes to whom the existing tumuli may be 
assigned. The tumulus raised at Thebe for Andromache's 
father, shews also that some of those in distant parts may be 
accounted for by the events of the Trojan war, to say nothing of 
the heroes who fell, and would be honoured with barrows in the 
nine years before the story of the Iliad commences. But it is 
certain that the practice of raising tumuli did not begin, and 
did not end at this period ; and as it would be absurd, on the 
one hand, to refer all those that do exist to the Trojan war, 
it would be equally absurd, on the other, not to admit that 
many of the monuments erected at that period, and consisting 
only of heaps of earth, must have yielded to the storms and 
inundations of twenty-seven centuries, or been removed by 
artificial changes on the surface of the soil. We can neither, 
therefore, be certain that the monuments we seek have not 
disappeared, nor that those which we still see do not belong to 

* Beschreibung der Ebene, p. 22. 

* Quinti Calabri Paraleipomena, L. i. 178, 786 ; tx. 43, 490. Hanov. 1604. 
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a different epoch from that of the Trojan war ; and, except 
with regard to the two at Sigeum, for which it may be ad- 
mitted we have Homer's authority, we are without the means 
of ascertaining for whom they were erected. The mouldering 
tumulus would have done little without the aid of the poet. 
Nisi Ilias extitisset^ says Cicero, speaking of the tomb of 
Achilles, idem tumulus qui coyyus ejus contexerat nomen 
etiam obruisset Inscriptions cannot be looked for in these 
early monuments, though they were dug into : the chain of 
tradition is long since broken ; and local circumstances can 
guide us only in a few cases, and in these can afford us nothing 
more than probable conclusions. In short, though the monu- 
ments of many heroes have survived, the key to their history 
is irrecoverably lost. Nature has spared their tombs, but 
barbarism and revolutions have effaced their names and their 
achievements from the memory of mankind. 

Tomb of Hector, — The tumulus called Pasha Tepe, a little 
south from Hissarlik, is exactly in the position one would 
assign to the tomb of Hector. It is of considerable size, and 
so placed that from all the higher parts of the city the people 
could see, even over the wall, the tomb which covered the 
ashes of their brave defender. The poet gives an account of 
it, which has been commented on by Major Bennell,^ of whose 
remarks I borrow the substance. The pyre could not be raised 
within the city, as Lechevalier assumes, for a pile of wood 
which it required nine days to collect, could not be burned 
within a city, built most probably of the same material, with- 
out the greatest danger. Again, it is stated that they carried 
out the body to the funeral pile ;^ and unusual precautions 
were taken to prevent a surprise, hj posting guards most pro- 
bably in relays, towards the Greek camp. When the funeral 
rites were ended, the people returned^ — ^to the city, we must 
presume. It may be observed farther, that it could not be 
necessary to inter the ashes within the city, with the view of 

^ Observations, p. 186. 

■ »m r^r* a( %\%^%in f^a^ut *E»r$(a }»M(yx*»frtS' — H. XXIV. 780, 
• ;^ii/«vrif )f r$ rttfitetf traXtv Kicf. — B)id. 801. 
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protecting the dead from insult ; for so far from any disposi- 
tion existing to commit this outrage^ we find Achilles erecting 
a tumulus at Thebe, over the ashes of Andromache's father, 
whom he had slain in battle.^ Besides, Dion Ohrysostom, 
who may be presumed to have had some personal knowledge 
of the Trojan antiquities, and who, at any rate, would imder- 
stand the practice of the ancients in this particular, states 
expressly that Hector was buried (wpo rrjs iroXcws) be/ore the 
city^ The word before^ probably means nothing more here 
than within view of the city ; and the most natural situation 
for the tumulus was on that side from which the wood was 
brought, and which was least disturbed by the movements 
of the armies. Doctor Forchhammer regards this as the 
barrow five stadia from New Hium, on the road to Troas, 
which, in Strabo's time, passed for that of -^Esyetes, an 
opinion which Strabo himself dissents from. 

The large tumulus called Udjek Tepe in the map, Leche- 
valier's tomb of iEsyetes, is held by Count Choiseul to be that 
of Ilus, and the high ground around it, the Throsmos. 

With the Tumuli we may associate two local objects, in 
the plain, or contiguous to it, which yet remain to be noticed, 
namely Kallicolone and the Mound of Hercules. 

KalUcohne. — This name, meaning " the beautiful hill," is 
conveniently vague for the purpose of speculation. In the 
theory of Demetrius, it is beyond doubt the hill of Kara 
Your, which is correctly described as 40 stadia from New 
Ilium, 10 stadia from the Iliean village (S in the map), 
and 5 from the Simois.' When viewed from the north it has 
the figure of a truncated cone with steep sides ; seen from the 

* The sentiment of profound respect for the sanctity of the tomb, felt by 
the Greeks, is embodied in a law of Solon, mentioned by Cicero : " De sepul- 
chris nihil est apud Solonem amplius, quam nequis ea deleat, nee alienum 
inforat, pcnaque est, si quis bustum (nam id puto appcllari ry^/Sov), aut 
monumcntum aut columnam violaverit, dcjcccrit frogcrit." — De Leg. ii. cap. 
26. To a similar feeling existing among the Romans, and the Turks, we no 
doubt owe the preservation of so many of these monuments. — II, vi. 419. 

" Oratio de Ilio non cap to, p. 208. Hanov. 1004. 

» Strabo, p. 699. 
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west it is sharp and pointed, rising probably 200 feet above the 
ridge on which it stands, and as the Admiralty map tells, 680 
feet above the sea. It may perhaps deserve the name of ''beau- 
tiful," but in Scotland it would more probably have got the 
name of " Kipps-hill," meaning " pointed-hill," and perhaps 
a Greek word of similar form, Awrcta/covtovi/, would have been 
more worthy of the poet's discriminating taste. The word 
atTTcia is often applied to hills in the Iliad, and in one case to 
a tumulus.^ The name of the hill occurs twice in the Iliad. 
When the armies were preparing for the last battle, the 
Greeks having left their camp, and the Trojans the Thros- 
mos, both parties mustered in the plain; and the deities 
feeling interested in the approaching combat, proceeded to 
animate the opposing hosts by loud battle cries. '' Minerva 
shouted, standing sometimes without the wall (of the camp), 
at the ditch," sometimes at "the resounding shore;" while 
''Mars on the other side, like a dark whirlwind, shouted 
to the Trojans, sometimes from the summit of the citadel, 
sometimes running beside the Simois, upon Kallicolone."' 
Now the plain of Troy is encompassed with smooth round 
grassy hills, and in whatever spot it may please a specu- 
lator to place the city, it will not be difficult to find a 
Kallicolone near it. According to my view, KaUicolone is 
the Bhoetean ridge, the declivities of which at the west 
end, are just a mile from Hissarlik. It is much higher, and 
in my opinion more beautiful than the Chiblak, Udjek, or 
Sigean ridges. I rode along it from En Tepe to Hen Keui, 
and found its grassy surface prettily diversified with patches 
of copse-wood, scattered trees, and a few cultivated spots. 
The trees and shrubs are, no doubt, of modem date, but the 
grassy summits and declivities would be graceM, though 

» n. n. 811. 

. AXXtfT fir* m»Tatif t^t^tiMtt^v fAmtt^of •i/rij* 

0|tf umr* •»(§T»Tn( «'«Xi*r| T^«irri »iXic/«», 

AXXfTi wm^ itfutvrt $%m9 %wt K«XXi»«X*rr»f. — U. ZX. 48~58. 
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divested of both. If any one wiahes to localise more specially 
" the beanUM hill,** he may take either of two spmti (y and 
€ in the map), that project southward from the ridge, and 
terminate in little rounded knolls. Seen from Hiflsarlik the 
Boathem dedivities of this part are pretty steep, are carpeted 
with grass, and seen fit>m Ilium (Hissarlik), would present a 
soft and graceful landscape to Trojan eyes. The object of 
the shouts, we may presume, was not merely to animate the 
troops, but to summon stragglers to the field ; and hence the 
deities sounded the alarm at more than one place. Minerva, 
while shouting, '^ stood sometimes near the Greek trench,^ 
probably at the hillock three stadia south from Koum Kaleh, 
now the village cemetery ; sometimes went " along the re- 
aounding shore,"^ which we may assume to be the top of the 
limestone ridge at Yenishere or Sigeum, upon which the 
waves beat with pecuUar violence. In other words, she went 
to two elevated spots, from which her voice would be heard 
over the plain and the camp, and by the troops now drawn 
up in battle array, in some such line as ♦ ^* in Topographi- 
cal Sketch No. 3. 

The two stations from which Mars animated the Trojans 
by shouts, were the top of the citadel 6, and the declivities 
of Kallicolone y, ^, towards the Simois or Dombrek; and 
from these two stations his voice would reach the troops now 

assembled in martial order in some such line as v v. 

Kallicolone is mentioned again at verse 151 of the same book. 
When the battle is about to begin, and j^Sneas and Achilles 
are preparing to engage in single combat, the gods, on the 
suggestion of Neptune, resolve to abstain from giving aid to 
either party, but to watch the battie as spectators, from an 
elevated spot (cncoirii^). Mars and the other gods friendly to 
the Trojans, retire to Kallicolone.' They had been previ- 
ously on that hill, but '' at the side of Simois,^ that is, at the 
foot of its southern declivities, which reach to the old bed ; 
and they now withdraw to the top of the spur y, or the other 
^, either of them admirable stations for getting a view of a 

1 D. XX. 4S-^. • Idem. 151. 
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battle in the plain between Ilium and the Greek camp. 
Neptune, with Minerva and the other deities who patronise 
the Greeks, retire to the " lofty Mouni (or earth-built-wall) 
ofHercules^ raised by Minerva and the Trojans, to protect 
him from a marine monster (in/ros) which pursued him from 
the sea into the plain."^ It would be as idle to look for any 
remains of this mound as for those of the Greek entrench- 
ments. When Neptune and Apollo sent down floods from 
Ida to demolish th^ latter, we may feel sure that the former^ 
composed of similar materials, would share the same fate. If 
we suppose Minerva and Neptune to place themselves near the 
hillock p at the south-east side of Lisgar Marsh, their position 
would be exactly the counterpart of that occupied by Mars 
and Apollo at y or €. 

Demetrius assumes Kara Your to be Homer's Kallicolone, 
and in arguing from the assumption, involves himself in con- 
fusion. Quoting the passage of the Iliad which describes 
Mars ''exciting the Trojans, sometimes from the citadel, 
sometimes running beside the Simois upon Kallicolone,''^ 
he says, '^that when the battle was fought in the Ska- 
mandrian plain, it is consistent enough that Mars might be 
employed in exciting the courage of some of the Trojans near 
the citadel, and of others near the Simois and Kallicolone, 

' ^. XX. 144-51. Aooording to the ftible, Laomedan haying reftised to pay 
Neptune and Apollo the stipulated price for building the walls of Troy, the 
indignant sea-god sent a monster to rayage the plain. Hercules slew the 
monster, but only with the help of the Trojans, who built this wall to assist 
him in the good work. Payne Knight thinks the passage an interpolation, 
and of posthomerio age. One enamoured of airy speculation might localise 
the myth in this fashion. There is a hoUow below lasgar Marsh termed 
" Artificial Cut*' in the map, which, according to Dr Forchhammer, is an aneieni 
drain made to carry the water of the marsh into the ^gean sea. Another, he 
says, was begun farther south so late as 1826, (*' Subter. Aqueduct" in the 
map) but left unfinished. It appears, therefore, that there has been much 
spade-work and pick-work here in ancient and modem times. The excayated 
earth and debris from " diggings" such as these, piled up with some rude 
resemblance to a mound, like the hillock ;, and its toil stretching southward, 
may haye giyen birth to the fable. 

' 0\o »atr ax^trartu iriXutf T^*rirr« xiXimmt, 
AXX«n ira^ 2tfi$t9r /i*rv tin KmXXiucXMvti- — II. XX. 49. 
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to which places it ie quite credible thcU the line of the army 
might extend^ (the distance between bis Troy and Kallicolone 
being only 10 stadia) ; but tbat, if Troy was 40 stadia, as 
New nium is, from Kallicolone, Mars could bave no occasion 
to excite the Trojans at places so distant, to which the army 
could not on this hypothesis extend.^'^ The words seem to 
admit of no other meaning than this, that Mars went shout- 
ing to the two extremities of the line occupied by the Trojan 
army, and that these were at Troy and Kallicolone ; that this 
is intelligible if the city was where he places it (at 8), only 
10 stadia from ElaUicolone, but absurd if Troy was at New 
Ilium, which was 40 stadia from that hill, because the army 
could not extend over so great a space. To comprehend the 
inconsistency of this statement, the reader has only to cast 
his ey^ on the map. Demetrius himself places the Greek 
camp at Sigeum. Homer states in the most unequivocal 
terms, that at this time the Trojan army was lying in bivouac 
before it/ of course in a position which cannot be materially 
different firom that marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in Sketch No. 3. 
Now, while the army was in this situation, he, by an extraor- 
dinary misconception, supposes it to be drawn up in a line 
extending from S to the hill of Kara Your in the map, Jive 
miles from tlie position it must liave actually occupied^ ac- 
cording to his own hypothesis I The shouting of Minerva 
and Mars was probably meant, as already observed, to 
excite the courage of the troops, and to summon stragglers 
from the ships on the one side, and the city and adjoining 
fields on the other, to the scene of action. Many of the Tro- 
jans, we may presume, had retired to the city during the 
night for various purposes, such as, to carry home their 
wounded companions, to procure provisions, &C. ; and the 
shout of Mars from the citadel (6 in the Sketch), and the hill 
of E^allicolone, as laid down in the Sketch, would be heard 
by the Trojans in and round the city, and by those in the 
bivouac. This is consistent and intelligible ; but the expres- 
sions used when applied to a Troy at S and the hill of Kara 

> Strabo, pp. 597-8. « D. xviii. 264-314 ; xx. 1. 
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YoTir produce nothing but confusion. Moreover, when the 
Trojans awaited the attack of the Greeks in a line extending 
from S to Kara Your, how could it be said that the battle was 
fought in the Skamandrian plain ? This, let it be observed, 
is one of Demetrius' arguments for robbing Ilium of its Ho- 
meric title. His attempt to localize Thymbra at a spot nine 
miles from the Hellespont was apparently made with the 
same view ; and it is by such arguments that some modem 
writers and travellers have been led to doubt the evidence of 
their senses, and with the remains of ancient Troy yet exist- 
ing exactly where the poefs words teach us to look for them, 
to involve themselves in confusion by seeking the city where 
it never could be found. 



CHAPTER XII/^ 



TSSTIMONT OF THE 0BXEK8 AND ROMANS. 



It may be safely asserted ^* that the voice of Antiquity ie aU 
but unanimaua in identifying the Ilium of Homer with the 
New Ilium ofStrabo." The subjoined testimonies^ collected 
from ancient authors, are all indirect ; and their indirectness 
adds to their weight They all speak of the Ilium then ex« 
isting, as the Ilium of Homer, not as maintaining this in the 
way of controversy, but apparently without the slightest 
suspicion or consciousness that any one had ever questioned 
the fact. From their silence as to any difference of opinion 
upon the subject, the fair inference is, either that the argu- 
ments of Demetrius and HistisBa were imknown to them, and 
discredited even at their birthplace, or that if known, they 
were so universally rejected, that any allusion to them was 
deemed unnecessary. The large portion of Greek and Boman 
literature which is irrecoverably lost, may possibly have con- 
tained some work which settled the question against Deme- 
trius in the estimation of everybody, and may thus account for 
the oblivion into which his opinions fell. Be this as it may, 
we may pretty safely conclude, that if these opinions had ever 
gained any acceptance, they would not have passed entirely 
unnoticed by all the witnesses I am about to cite. 

" When Xerxes arrived at the Skamander, (b.o. 480) he 
went up to the Fergamus of Priam, being desirous of seeing 
it, and having seen it, and inquired into every particular, he 
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saorificed a thousand oxen to the Iliean Minerva^ and the 
Magi poured out libations in honour of the heroes."^ The 
citadel of Ilium is repeatedly called Pergamus.^ And the 
fonn of the hill renders the expression, "the Pergamus 
of Priam," happily distinctive. The entire hill, as previ- 
ously observed,* was the Pergamus or citadel of the Soman 
nium; but in the heroic age, when the whole population 
dwelt on that hill, the higher portion of it at the south-west 
end constituted the citadel, and to distinguish it from the 
larger citadel, might very properly be called the " Pergamus 
of Priam." The one citadel differed from the other merely 
as a part diflfers from the whole. The sacrifice to the Iliean 
Minerva would of course be made nowhere but in, or in front 
of, her temple, which Demetrius informs us, existed there 
even in the time of the Lydian empire, and its magnitude — 
ten hecatombs — ^is a proof of the earnest convictions opera- 
ting on the mind of the great king. It is clear, therefore, 
that Xerxes, with the lonians and Greeks in his army, who 
were his guides and counsellors in this region, identified the 
Hivm then existing ^ with the Ilium of Homer. It is equaUy 
clear that the historian who tells the story, held the same 
opinion. Xerxes made the >vrongs inflicted on the Trojans 
by Agamemnon a pretext for invading Greece.* 

Plato, after quoting Iliad xx. 216, describes the Homeric 
Ilium as situated, " without (or exterior to) the roots of Ida, 
on a hill of small height, in a large and beautiful plain, 
having many rivers flowing down from Ida."* The descrip- 
tion applies so correctly to the city on Hissarlik, that every 
other site may be considered as excluded, shewing that Plato 
held the ancient and the recent city to occupy the same spot. 

To Alexander the Great, an enthusiastic admirer of Homer, 
Uium, and every thing connected with it, was profoundly 
interesting, and his proceedings shew that a doubt never 
passed across his mind as to the genuineness of its antiqui- 

» Herod, vii. 48, Gary's Trans. * U. iv. 608; v. 460; vi. 612, 

• Vide ante, p. 27. * Herod, i. ? 4, 6. 

* See the original, quoted ante, p. 60. 
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ties, or its identity with the city celebrated by the poet. 
'^ When he went up to Ilium^ he sacrificed to the Iliean Min- 
erva^ and having fixed the arms he then wore in her temple, 
he took from thence some consecrated armour, which had 
remained there from the time of the Trojan war. This 
armour some targeteers always bore before him in his expe- 
dition. He was crowned with a crown of gold by Menetius 
the governor, and by Chares, an Athenian, who came firom 
Sigeum for the purpose; he sacrificed to Priam upon the 
altar of Jupiter HercsBUS,'' &c.* Could his thorough belief 
in the city's pretensions be more strongly manifested ? 

New Ilium's title to the legendary honours paid to the 
Homeric city, was recognised by Mindarus, the Spartan 
commander, (b.o. 411) who, leaving his fleet at Bhoeteum, 
went up and ^'sacrificed to AthenS, on the venerated hUl 
of nium."' Similar homage, by sacrifices, was paid to the 
goddess at New Ilium, b.o. 190, by Antiochus the Great, 
(surrounded no doubt by learned Greeks), just before his 
defeat at Magnesia;' again by Livius the Boman admiral, 
and by the commander of the army, the Consul Publius 
Scipio.^ It was on this memorable occasion that the Hieans 
and Bomans mutually embraced and proclaimed their com- 
mon origin, (honestly believed in on both sides), amidst 
tumults of joy ; comparing themselves to parents and child- 
ren long separated, and now happily re-united — ^the Bomans 
proud of the world-wide fame of their ancestors ; and the 
Ilieans equally proud of the world-wide dominion won by 
their posterity, deeming the ruin of the ancient state a for- 
tunate event, since it was more than redeemed by the glory 
of its restoration. Justin describes the Bomans as examining 
with eager curiosity the details of the topography, of which, 
perhaps, published accounts were known in Bome f and the 

> Anrian, 1. 11, Rook's Trans. * Groie, vui. 157. 

■ Liv. zxxT. J 48. ♦ Liv. xxxvn. J 9, 87. 

* Liy. xxzTU. 87. Justin's account is faller: — "Tanta loetitia omnium 
fuit quanta esse poet longum tempns inter parentes et liberos solet. JuTabat 
nienses, nepotes suos, ocddente et Africa domita, Asiam, ut ayitum regnum, 
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heroic ancestry, the inclyta nobilitaa of the Ilium before 
their eyes, was acknowledged, in jubilant terms, by the Ro- 
man general and his staff. A more substantial proof of the 
regard of the Bomans for their supposed parent city, was 
given in transferring to it the lands of Ehoeteum and Gergi- 
thus, rum tarn oh recentia uUa merita^ quam orginvm mem- 
oria} Against the title of the Ilium of that day to the gifts 
intended for the " sacred city^ of the poet, evidently no doubt 
entered the minds of the actors in the scene, or the much 
more intelligent minds of the narrators, Livy and Justin. 

Ovid visited Ilium accompanied by Macer his tutor, and 
it will be admitted that few men of Soman origin could feel 
a deeper interest in its history and antiquities, than the author 
of the Heroides. His testimony is unequivocal. Speaking 
of the descent of the Paladium or image of Minerva from 
heaven, he says, " The heavenly statue of the armed Minerva 
is believed to have fallen on the heights of the city of Uus. 
/ was ca/rejul to see it. I saw the temple and the spot 
(where the image was said to have fallen). They remain with 
Ilium; Bome possesses the Paladium."^ Ovid's imshaken 
belief therefore was, that the cily whose antiquities he sur- 
veyed—the New Ilium of Strabo — ^was the old and renowned 
Ilium of Homer. 

After enjoying Boman patronage for a century, Hium was 
beseiged, sacked, and burned, at the commencement of the 
civil wars (86 b.o.) by the savage Fimbria; who boasted 
that in eleven days, he had conquered a city which resisted 
Agamemnon for ten years, recognising, in brutal taunts, its 
ancient renown. Sylla, a man of higher culture, sympathised 
with the injured city, restored many of the public buildings, 

Tindicare ; optabilem rainam Troi», dioentes, ut tarn feliciier renasceretur. 
Contra Romanoe, ayitos lares, et incunabula nugorum, templaque ao deorum 
dmulacra inexplicabile desiderium yidendi tenebat." — Lib. xxxi. 8. 
* Liy. xxxviu. 89. 

s ** Oreditur armiferse signum coeleste Minerrsd 
Urbis in niao» desiluisse juga. 
Cura yideri fUit ; yldi templumque looumque 

Hoc superest illi : Pallada Roma tenet." — Fast. ti. 421. 
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and declared Ilium a firee city, and a friend of the Boman 
peopla* 

Lucan, in the ninth book of his Pharsalia, makes Csesar stop 
in the pursuit of Pompey (b.o. 48) to indulge his veneration 
for the supposed tncima&ttZa of his nation and family ; and in 
a passage of great beauty describes the city as a ruin. Welcker 
has shewn that the visit to Ilium was a fiction ;' the city was 
then flourishing under Boman protection ; but the fiction 
shews the poet's opinion as to the claims of Becent Ilium. 
. Gtermanicus, the excellent nephew of Tiberius, had a pas- 
sion for surveying places renowned in story. When in Asia 
(A.D. 18) Tacitus states that he ^'visited Ilium, and there 
contemplated whatever had been rendered venerable by vicis- 
situde of fortune, and by the origin of the Bomans.^^' Qer- 
manicus was a man of literary tastes, and a Greek epigram 
on the bcmraw of Hector, containing an address to the hero, 
has been ascribed to him. This was a hundred and fifty 
years after Demetrius had endeavoured in his book '^on the 
Trojan catalogue,'' to rob Ilium of its honours, by setting up 
a pseudo-Ilium at the village thirty stadia eastward. The 
fiuth of (Jermanicus, and of the much more learned Tacitus, 
in the Dium then standing as the ** sacred Ilium'' of the poet, 
and the cradle of the Boman nation, was undisturbed, how- 
ever sceptical they might be as to the Trojan genealogies 
claimed by certain Boman fiunilies. 

Nero was admitted to the Boman bar at the age of six- 
teen, and inaugurated his forensic career by an oration in 
favour of the people of Ilium, (a.d. 53). After dweUing 
eloquently on the Trojan origin of the Bomans, the descent 
of the Jtdian family from ^neaa and other matters ''bor- 
dering on fable," says Tacitus, he demanded for his clients 
'^ an exemption from imposts of every kind.'' Of course the 
destined heir of the emperor Claudius did not plead in 

^ Chandler's Hist. U. cap. 28. * Eleine Sohriften. Bonn 1846, p. vni. 

* Chandler, p. 111. '' Os Poniioum intrat, oupidine yeteres looos et fama 
celebratos nosoendL Igitur Dio, quseque ibi yarietate fortunss et nostri ori- 
gino teneranda, relegit Asiam." — Taoit. Ann. ii. 64. 
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vain.^ Chandler conjectures that the Uieans had been in- 
structed to apply for some mark of favour by the Boman 
authorities, who selected this topic as an easy theme for de- 
clamation. But it seems more probable that the subject was 
suggested to Nero by the course of studies he had passed 
through, for he was carefully educated^ and loved Greek 
literature, as many incidents in his life shew. We see then 
that the belief of the Eomans in their Trojan ancestry did 
not evaporate in empty professions, for the " plenissima im- 
munitas" bestowed on Hium, was no trifling boon. 

The gifts and honours granted to Ilium were not unattend- 
ed by troubles. When Julia, the daughter of Augustus and 
wife of Agrippa, visited Ilium, she narrowly escaped being 
drowned in the Skamander (b.c. 16). Agrippa was, or pre- 
tended to be, so indignant on this occasion, that he fined the 
Uieans in the sum of a hundred thousand drachmas, for neg- 
lecting to supply her with a guide, though she arrived with- 
out previous notice.^ The object of her visit is not mentioned, 
but in all probability she was moved to brave the dangers of 
a long voyage by an enthusiastic desire to see the accredited 
primeval seat and sanctuary of her nation and family. Her 
journey was no doubt sl jpilgrimage, 

Cornelius Severus, a Latin poet and traveller in the reign of 
Nero, was, we may suppose, influenced by similar sentiments. 
" He relates that he admired the reliques of Troy, Pergamum, 
and its extmct Phrygians, but principally Hector, and had 
seen there his barrow, and those of Achilles and Paris."* The 
extinct Phrygians are supposed by Chandler to have been 
images shown at nium, probably in Phrygian robes. 

The professed geographers, except Demetrius, and his copy- 
ist Strabo, are at one in identifying the Boman Ilium with the 
Homeric. I have already referred to the brief but pregnant - 
testimony of Pliny. In ascribing universal fame (pmnea re- 
rum claritaa) to Ilium, he evidently asserted its right to the 
honours paid to the Homeric city.* Mela was equally free of 

^ Taoit. XII. 68. > Chandler's Hist. II. p. 109. 

• Chandler's Hist. II. p. 121. « Nat. Hist. v. 80. 
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doubts upon the subject, terming the then existing Ilium, 
*^urb8 beUo excidioque darisaima."^ Dionjsius PeriegeteSi 
StephanuB, and Suidas, express themselves in the same way.' 

Dio Ohrysostom, in an oratiou written about a.d. 100, con- 
tends that Homer has Mdfied the history of the famous war ; 
that the city was not taken, and that the Trojans were the 
victors, and the Greeks the beaten party. It is considered as 
a mere piece of declamation, or rhetorical exercise, in which 
the author was not serious. But as it was addressed to the 
people of the Ilium then standing, it proves that the scholarly 
men of that age felt no doubt of its being the genuine repre- 
sentative of the poet's Ilium.* 

The Emperor Oaracalla when in Asia Minor, paid a visit to 
Ilium (about a.d. 215) and surveyed all its antiquities (vavra ra 
n^s iroA€<tf9 Act^va). From the city he went to the tumulus of 
Achilles, and adorned it with crowns and garlands of flowers.^ 

The growth of Al^xandrea Troas, which had become a 
Boman colony and risen to great commercial importance,' had 
probably contributed to drain the population of Ilium and 
hasten its decay. Historical references to it now become rare ; 
but the attempt of Constantino, in a.d. 329, to foimd a new 
capital for the Boman Empire, in this most unsuitable situa- 
tion (near the tomb of Ajax) on the sea shore, and yet without 
a port, proves that the legend of Troy still lived in the memo- 
ries, and influenced the acts of the more intelligent Bomans.* 

These historical notices respecting Ilium extend over a 
space of eight hundred years, from the reign of Xerxes to 
that of Constantine the Great. During that long period, 
Greeks, Bomans, and barbarians paid homage to one and the 
same Ilium with imhesitating confidence, as a city which had 
acquired immortal fame by a war of unexampled magnitude, 
wWch was enshrined in the memories of men by the works of 
the greatest of poets. It has been shewn that the town was 

1 lib. 1. 18. ' Dionjs. v. 816 ; Steph. de orb, et Soidaa Lex. in too. 

* Chandler's mst. TL p. 128. 

* Cbandler'8 Hist. IL p. 148 ; Herodian, iv. 14. 

* Strabo, p. 603. * Gibbon. Hist. Decl. and Fall. Chap. xvii. 
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honoured with the reverence due to a sanctuary by the power- 
ful and the learned, by sovereign princes, military command- 
ers, philosophers, historians, and poets. Is it credible that in 
ages of diffused intelligence, these persons were all deceived 
in so very simple a question as this— whether the town before 
them, bearing the name of lUiun, was the town to which 
ancient tradition, and the faith of many generations, assigned 
the honour of being the Ilium of Homer ? That it was so 
considered by twenty-four generations is the testimony of 
history, and the negative evidence is no less unambiguous, for 
it cannot be shewn that any other town enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the poet's Ilium even for one day. 

As already mentioned, historical references to nium or 
Troy are rare after the age of Constantino. The few of a 
more recent date, gleaned by the industry of the celebrated 
scholar Villoison, are of doubtful authority, in consequence of 
Troy, the ancient city, being so generaUy confounded with 
Alexandrea Troas. The ecclesiastical notices however are 
unequivocal, and it is interesting to find a " bishop of Hium," 
named Orion, occupying a seat in the Council of Nice in 326 ; 
another, Leucadas, episcopiis ab lUo^ attending the Council 
of Sardis in 347 ; a third, named Theosobius, at the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 ; a fourth bishop, John, attending an 
assembly of 218 prelates, called " Synodus Komanus," which 
sat under Pope Symmachus in 603, but he was there as pro- 
curator for the Metropolitan of Cyzicus ; a fifth, who was 
present at the second Council of Constantinople in 663; 
finally a bishop, Peter, (werpov IkiaSos) who attended the 
Pseudo-Synod of Photius in 879. Certainly, says Villoison, 
neither Calchas nor Cassandra ever dreamed of having such 
successors I These scanty ecclesiastical notices are not with- 
out value, as they shew that Hium retained the rank of a 
bishop's see down to the date last mentioned, and was of 
sufficient importance to entitle its prelates to a seat in most 
of the early councils. The Turks gained possession of the 
Troad under Orchan their second emperor, at some period 
between a.d. 1228 and 1260. 
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Strabo informB ub that Demetrias was a native of the Troad, 
and a well-infonned man, who had studied the topography 
carefuUy, having written a work in thirty books upon the 
catalogue of the Trojan forces in the Iliad, which occupies 
only sixty-two lines.* This may be quite true ; but Deme- 
trius, though well-informed, seems to have been a deeply 
prejudiced man. His assertion, that Hellanicus maintained 
the identity of the Homeric city with the Ilium existing in 
his own day, (about 450 B.O.), in order to flatter ihe Iliecms* 
refutes itself. If Ilium was a mere village, and so poor 
that its houses were roofless, as Demetrius himself states,^ 
what motive could any man have to seek the &vour or pat- 
ronage of such a place by flattery ? An over-zealous patriot- 
ism, which has led so many ancient writers to magnify the 
fame of the land or city which gave them birth, by &bles, 
could not operate in the case of Hellanicus, who was not a 
native of Ilium, but of Lesbos. But what is quite conclusive 
on the subject, so fiur from the heroic ancestry claimed by the 
Ilium then existing, being a figment of Hellanicus,' the most' 

1 Strabo, p. 608. * Idem. p. 602. * Strabo, p. 694. 

* Hellanicus was bom in 496 b.o., or 12 yearn before Herodotus. Xerxes 
Tisited Hium on his march to Greece in 480 b.o. (Grote v. c. 82.) Hellani- 
cus was then 16 years of age, and if we assume that he became an author at 
the age of 86, the date of his work will be about 460 b.o., or 20 years after 
the lisit of Xerxes. 
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splendid testimony was borne to it as the common belief of 
Western Asia twenty years before any work of Hellanicus 
appeared. For this testimony the city was indebted to 
Xerxes the Persian king, who, on his march to Greece, 
stopped at Troy, and sacrificed a thousand oxen to the Hiean 
Minerva. 1 To the great king the little village was of no 
earthly importance except for its mythical renown ; and 
when we bear in mind that he had the Spartan king, Dema- 
ratus, for chief adviser, and multitudes of Ionian and Aeolian 
Greeks in his army, we cannot doubt that he received the 
best information then existing, while his entire confidence in 
its accuracy is attested by the magnitude of his ofiering. 
The opinion, therefore, maintained by Hellanicus, was beyond 
doubt the accredited tradition of the Asiatic Greeks, the in- 
habitants of the country ; and the charge of falsifying the 
history of Hium for a bad purpose, recoils upon Demetrius, 
who knew the fact of the Persian Mn^a sacrifice^ and chose 
to ignore it. 

It is pretty certain that the sophistry of Demetrius failed 
to effect his purpose. We may safely assume that he pressed 
his argument upon the attention of the Boman commanders, 
consular and imperial, but it has been shewn that the faith 
of the Komans in the title of New Ilium to its legendary 
honours remained unshaken, like that of Xerxes and Alexan- 
der. Nobody, as Mr Grote observes, seems to have called it 
in question but Demetrius and Histiea, and their copjdst, 
Strabo. Nor is it difficult to account for the wilful misre- 
presentations of Demetrius. His native city, Skepsis, put 
forth pretensions to be the royal seat (fiaa-ikeiov) of -ZEneas;* 
and persons held to be the descendants of that prince and of 
Skamandrius, the son of Hector, enjoyed certain honours in 
the city, down to the time when the people were removed 
by Antigonus.* This alleged connection with the reputed 
founder of the Koman State, seems never to have yielded the 
Skepsians the smallest advantage, nor even to have been 

> Herodot. vn. 40. « Grote, i. 449, Note 461. 

* Chandler, Hist. U. p. 75. Strabo, p. 607. 
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acknowledged by the Romans, while " New Ilium," as De- 
metrius termed it, was honoured by them as a national sanc- 
tuary, received gifls of land, had its fame magnified ten-fold, 
and enjoyed a complete immunity firom taxation.^ Nor was 
this last by any means a trifling boon, especially in the time 
of the Roman republic. Nothing, says Guizot, could have a 
more frightful effect upon a province than the government 
of a Roman proconsul, a greedy tyrant, and bird of passage, 
(avide tyran de passage,) using his lease of despotic power to 
accumulate a fortune for himself, by any means which cupi- 
dity or caprice suggested.' The plunderer had little to fear 
from complaints made against him to the Senate, composed 
as it was of men who had filled, or expected to fill, their 
coffers by the same practices Under the emperors private 
avarice was comparatively held in cheeky but the demands of 
the State were constantly increasing, and at last became intol- 
erably oppressive.' From these evils and burdens the Uieans 
were protected ;^ and it need not surprise us that their privi- 
leges excited hostile feelings in the neighboiu-ing towns. 
What was more natural than that a citizen of Skepsis, find- 
ing the legendary claims of his native place treated with 
contempt, should impeach the validity of those of the more 
fortunate Ilium, which were a source of gain and glory to its 
inhabitants ? Alexandrea Troas, indeed, had no pretensions 
to mythical fame ; but it had become a Roman colony and a 
large trading town,^ as its remains show, and its merchants 
loaded with fiscal burdens of many kinds, could not but re- 
gard with envious eyes the untaxed people of Ilium. It is 
no breach of charity, therefore, to assume that Demetrius of 
Skepsis, and the lady Histicia of Troas, in labouring to upset 
the claims of the lUum then standing to its legendary hon- 
ours, were merely giving utterance to the envious feelings of 
their countrymen. 

1 Plenissima Immunitas omnium tributorum et munerum publicorum, mili- 
tias, metati, etiam tutelarum. — Plin. L. v. o. 80. Note 0. 
s Histoire de la CiTilisation en France, i. p. 60. * Ibid, p. 65, 77. 

* Chandler, p. 156. » Strabo, p. 598. 

O 
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Demetrius founds other arguments on the Ermeus or wild 
fig-tree ; on Thymbra, Kallicolone, and the Tomb of iEsy- 
etes, all of which, he says, occupy positions more consistent 
with the Homeric naiTative, if we place Troy at the Iliean 
village, than if we place it at New Ilium. As far as means 
exist of testing his arguments, they seem weak Wild fig- 
trees abound in the plain still, but such perishable objects 
could scarcely be distinctive of any locality during the long 
interval of six centuries between the poet and the topographer. 
Moreover, Homer's fig-tree was one tree in the plain ; while 
Demetrius makes it a copse or wood of fig-trees, in r/aaxvs 
TOTTos, an uneven place} 

As to " Thymbra/' Strabo speaks of it as a plain, with a 
rivet Thymbrius flowing through it, and joining the Ska- 
mander 60 stadia from New Ilium.2 He evidently identifies 
the river with the Ejmair, and the plain with the bit of flat 
ground at Akshi Keui. How the claims of a Troy situated 
at S, (Strabo's site) to be the Troy of Homer, could be 
strengthened by placing Thymbra at Akshi Keui, is a riddle 
not likely soon to be solved. 

Objection of Lycurgus. 

A speech, still extant, of Lycurgus, an Athenian orator, 
cotemporary with Demosthenes, has been adduced to prove 
that the Eecent Troy could not be identical with the Ancient. 
His words are : " Who has not heard of Troy, how that after 
becoming the greatest of the cities of its time, and of all Asia, 
it continued always uninJidbitedy after being once subverted 
by the Greeks."^ The inference is that as Troy remained 
"always uninhabited," the Troy near the Hellespont laith 
inhabitants in the time of Lycurgus, could not be the Troy 
of Homer. Now we learn from Strabo that the recent Hium 
was a small and poor town when the Bomans entered Asia 
at 180 B.C. The silence of history shews that it had long 
remained in a state of obscurity ; and if the hasty visit of 

> Strabo, p. 598. * Strabo, p. 598. « Chandler, Hist. U., p. 91. 
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Xerxes and Alexander had not recalled its name to notice, 
it might have been sup[>osed that it had ceased to exist. At 
the period referred to, the great sources of information open 
to us, books (then in the form of manuscripts), were all but 
unknown to the masses in Athens, and in matters connected 
with history and geography, the grossest anachronisms and 
mistatements of fact from tho mouths of the orators would 
pass unchallenged. Mr Grote often adverts to the untrust- 
worthiness of these persons. Speaking of the orator Ando- 
kides, he describes liim as " confoimding the two capital and 
distinct exploits of Athens, the battle of Marathon, and the 
repulse of Xerxes ten years after it." Of the whole oration 
in which this strange error occurs, he says, *^it is utterly un^ 
worthy of credit in regard to mattera anterior to the speaker 
by one generation or more"^ The same habit of taking 
liberties with truth, carelessly or wilfully, was indulged in 
by Lycurgus. Grote adverts to a charge ho made against 
the ^ginetans of meditating flight from the bay of Salamis 
before the naval battle, then adds, '' this is a gi^eat mistake, 
cw indeed these orators are perpetually misconceiving the 
facts of their oxonpast history" — and how mucli more such 
fiicts in the histoiy of other countries ?^ Again, referring to 
the way in which Lycurgus misstates a remarkable incident 
in Athenian history, he characterises it as " one of the many 
specimens of the careless manner in which these orators deal 
with past history."^ It is evident then that very little au- 
thority is due to a passing remark of Lycurgus, upon an idle 
theme in which truth was of small importance — a remark 
about facts in a distant land, by a man who was so ill-in- 
formed about facts in his own country. The principle he 
sought to establish, that "cities once laid waste are never 
repeopled," could not be maintained as true, even in the 
age of Lycurgus ; and stands in glaring contradiction to 
historical facts in the age of Strabo, as the fate of Boeotian 
Thebes, Corinth, and Carthage, testifies. Probably the ora- 

> Hist, of Greece, nr. 165. * Ibid, v. 169. 

• Ibid, p. 203, Note. 
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tor was not serious in maintaining it ; for it evidently belongs 
to the class of useless questions agitated by the ancient rhe- 
toricians, and by the more recent schoolmen, as dialectical 
exercises. But perhaps an apology is due to the reader for 
dwelling for a moment on such a subject. When Xerxes 
the Persian Idng, and Alexander the Great, the pupil of 
Aristotle, each of them attended by a cortege of intelligent 
Greeks, recognised the Ilium then subsisting as the Ilium of 
Homer, why waste words to refute an objection based on a 
careless expression of such a man as Lycurgus ? As to the 
reason alleged for changing the site of the city, that Aga- 
memnon had pronounced a curse upon the ground, (Chandler, 
Hist. II. p. 92) the allegation is pure hypothesis ; it is not 
sanctioned by Homer, the only reliable authority, and therefore 
needs no refutation. Happily, indeed, things are not so ordered, 
that any desirable portion of God's earth can be sealed up from 
human use by such a form^ at once impious and impotent. 
One generation of Romans destroyed Corinth and Carthage, 
and forbade their restoration under a terrible curse ; but new 
cities were raised on the ancient sites by the grandsons of the 
men who pronounced the curse. 

Authority dub to Traditional Names. 

We find Strabo referring to certain objects by names circu- 
lating among the inhabitants of the Troad, such as Kalli- 
colone, the Erineus, or wild fig-tree, Thymbra, the tombs of 
Hus, Ajax, JEsyetes, and others. And the question presents 
itself, " are these names traditional in the proper sense of the 
term?" Were they handed down by one generation to 
another, without a breach of continuity, from the date of the 
Trojan war (to go no higher), to the times of Demetrius and 
Strabo ? To discuss the question thoroughly, would require 
an amount of learning to which I have no pretensions, but 
some men of profound scholarship and acknowledged talent 
have expressed opinions bearing on the subject, to which re- 
ference may be made. Mr Grote, after an analysis of the early 
chronology of the Greeks, states, that between the mythical 
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age, or that of the Trojan war^ and the historical age, there 
is an interval of three or four hundred years, which is an 
absolute blank in positive information.^ It presents only dim 
intimations of sundry revolutions, of which the following may 
be noted : — First, the establishment of the Lydian empire,, 
which extended its conquests over the Troad, and to the river 
Halys. Secondly y the irruption of the Cimmerians, a barbar- 
ous hord from Scythia, who took Sardes and held sway over 
Asia Minor for 28 years, from b.o. 624 to 695.* Thirdly, 
the plantation of numerous colonies by the Milesians, Samians, 
Bhodians, and other Greeks, on the coasts of the ^gsean, 
the Propontis/ and the Euxina Of such colonies five are 
mentioned as established in the Troad, at Parium, Priapus, 
Percote, Kolone, and Lampsacus.' These revolutions and 
migrations must have produced great changes in the popula- 
tion, in some instances replacing one people, or one race of 
inhabitants by another, and obliterating a multitude of local 
associations and traditions. Our own island of Britain has 
certainly been less disturbed by such violent movements than 
Asia Minor, and yet how scanty is our information respecting 
our ancient uninscribed monuments, our Standing stoues or 
Menhirs, our barrows, cairns, and cromlechs, each in its day 
intended to commemorate something which it was believed the 
men of future ages would desire to know. Such monuments 
necessarily belong to a very ancient period ; they are rude con- 
trivances to preserve the memory of persons and events before 
the use of letters was known in the country. They bear an in- 
telligible testimony to the generation that saw them erected, 
and perhaps to their sons and grandsons, but they soon drop 
from the memory of later generations, each occupied with its 
own worthies and its own achievements. Of how very few of 
the British monuments of the kind mentioned, is the history 

^ Hist, of Greece, i. 648 ; u. 48. K. O. Miiller, in his Scientific Mythology ^ 
stretohes out the intenral to 600 years, c. vin., Eng. Transl. 

* Art. Gimmerii, Smith's Diet. Gr. and Rom. Geog. Blair's Chronol. Grote 
in. c. 17. K. 0. Muller's Hist, of Greek Lit., Eng. Transl., p. 109. 

' Raoul Boohette. Hist. Grit, des Golon Greques, in. c. 10. 
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known, or the origin, or date of erection ? A love of anti- 
quities is only developed at a late period of a nation's culture, 
and when the antiquarian does appear, he finds himself sur- 
rounded by mute monuments which refuse to give up the 
secrets buried beneath them, but which are not without their 
use, being well fitted in the hands of an ingenious speculator, 
to serve as materials for building up a theory. These con- 
siderations lead to the inference that little or no credit is due 
to the names of tumuli and other objects current in the time 
of Pemetrius, as genuine traditions. He himself seems to 
have had similar misgivings in some cases, as appears by the 
way in which he speaks of the tomb of ^syetes and the Portus 
Achaeorum. The two tombs at Sigeum, however, have their 
positions so well defined by Homer that the correctness of the 
names attributed to them may be fairly inferred. 

Bivers have maintained their ancient names more tena- 
ciously than any other class of natural objects. 

Argument op Major Leake. 

In speaking of the marsh of Erichthonius (page 123) I re- 
marked that since it was hnovm to Horner^ it follows that he 
knew the springs by which it was generated. If the marsh 
covered a surface large enough to feed 3000 mares, it must 
have absorbed the whole produce of the springs, and Lechev- 
alier's Skamander could not then exist. Homer's testimony, 
therefore, deprives the French theorist of his river Skamander, 
which is merely an artificial drain that replaced the marshes. 
And this also disposes of an argument of Major Leake's, who, 
assuming that the Kirke Jos " existed" in the age of Homer, 
demands what name it bore, if the name of Skamander is 
denied to it ? The answer is obvious. If there was a marsh 
of 6000 acres, the water was diffused over all that wide area, 
and could not form a river. We may assume that it had 
still nearly its full dimensions in Homer's time, since he speaks 
of it as he would speak of an object still existing, and known 
to his auditors. But gi-ant that before the canal to Basliika 
Bay was dug (about a.d. 1720), the water passed through the 
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hollow which Lechevalier calls the '^ ancient bed" of his Ska- 
mander, it would be a misnomer to call it a " river." Where 
it was not marsh, it consisted of a sheet or smidry sheets of 
water, half a mile or more in breadth, as demonstrated by the 
complicated water courses at d, /, h, which can be nothing 
else than gutters, some, perhaps, worn out by the water itself, 
others cut artificially to guide the outspread fluid into definite 
channela In either case, the fluid matter occupying that 
hoUow. and communicatini ^th Lisgar marsh, and the marsh 
under Yeni Keui gardens, was essentially a chain of great 
swamps, or a long marsh, and the word *' river," if applied to 
it, would have been a gross misnomer. Homer speaks of the 
'' Skamandrian plain," and the '' flowery meadow of Skaman- 
der." If his river had been Lechevalier's, we would assuredly 
have met again and again with the expression '^ Skamandrian 
marsh," which nowhere occurs in the poems. 

It admits of proof too, that the springs of Bunarhaahi were 
knoum to Demetrius, and that he refused to admit their iden- 
tity with the hot and cold springs of Homer. Since the marshes 
which pastured the mares of Erichthonius, were recognised by 
Nicander in the reign of Attains the last king of Pergamus, 
and are seen at this day, their existence, and that of the 
springs which feed them, at all the intervening periods, may 
be safely assumed. It follows that Demetrius, who was a 
native of the Troad, and wrote a work in thirty books expressly 
on its topography,^ must have had a personal knowledge of 
them. Now that none of the smoking springs were admitted 
by him to be the hot spring of Homer, is proved by two very 
distinct statements of his own. After quoting the well-known 
verses which describe the hot and the cold springs,' he says, 
" no warm spring is now found at the place, nor are the springs 
of Skamander there, but on the mountain, and only one, not 
two; the hot spring seems to have disappeared."^ Again, 
had he recognised the Bunarbasbi springs as those of Homer, 
since he knew that the poet describes them as " under the city 
wall," (rctxos vTTo T/3wwv) he would have placed the city in their 

* Strabo, p. 603. • U. xxii. 147, * Strabo, p. 602. 
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immediate vicinity, while it is beyond dispute that he placed 
it at or near the position S, " thirty stadia east from New 
Ilium,"^ and more than forty stadia from Bunarbashi. With 
the springs at that village pouring out their water before his 
eyes, it is clear that he never dreamed of mistaking them for 
the hot and cold springs of the poet. 

Doctor Forchhammer's opinion, that the canal to Bashika 
Bay was a very ancient work, has scarcely any bearing upon 
my theory ; but his testimony as to the previous state of the 
plain, is important, and instead of being abridged as in the 
note under page 127, should have been given entire. It is as 
follows : — 

" Der kiinstliche Canal das Wasser des Bunarbashi Su unter- 
halb Erkessi Keui in das JEgaische Meer leitet, statt dasa 
dasselbe frilher hei dem grossen Beiclitlium der Qicellen die 
ganze Gegend an der linhen Seite des Mendere in einen 
dauemden Sumpf verwandelt hahen!* — Beschi'eibung der 
Ebene, p. 20. 

Nea and the Skamander — ^Amnis Navigabilis. 

Pliny names the places on or near the west coast of the 
Troad in the following order, beginning at the south extremity. 
" Troadis primus locus Hamaxitus, dein Cebrenia, ipsaque 
Troas Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandrea, colonia Bomana ; 
Oppidum JVee, Skamander amnis navigabilis, et in promon- 
torio quondam Sigeum oppidum. Dein Portus AchaBorum, 
in quem influit Xanthus Simoenti junctus, stagnumque prius 
faciens Palceskamander." From the words put in Italics Dr 
Forchhammer and Mons. Mauduit argue that the " navigable 
Skamander" named, is not the Mender^, but the little river 
of Bunarbashi, in its new course, by the canal to Basliika 
Bay, and which they would fain persuade us is here recognised 
by Pliny as the " Skamander." To support this opinion they 
assume that the said canal must be an ancient work of the 
Boman age, and that the *^Nee" mentioned was a village on 

> Strabo, p. 698-696. 
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the coast occupying the site of the Greek village called by 
the Turks Yeni Keui, t. e, " new village." 

These assumptions do not stand the test of examination. 
If the two gentlemen^had not been blinded by a false theory, 
they would have perceived that the epithet " navigable" was 
more fitly applied to a river like the Mender^ 250 feet broad 
and 10 deep, than to a little stream like the Kirke Jos, which 
at some parts is not more than 15 inches deep, and to use 
Lord Broughton's expression, would not float a Thames 
wherry. Then as to the date of the work, we have the testi- 
mony of the inhabitants, as reported by two modern travellers, 
that the canal to Bashika Bay was dug, not in the Boman 
age, but at an early period in the last century.^ Again, as 
Strabo and Pliny, who were nearly cotemporaries, knew of 
only one Nee or Nea in the Troad, we may safely conclude 
that the same town was so named by both writers ; and for- 
tunately Strabo, in his account of the Troad, confused as it 
is, has left us data from which the position of Nea can be 
determined with certainty. Major Bennell has shewn that 
the confusion in Strabo's description had its source in an error 
common to him with Herodotus and Xenophon, that of mis- 
taking the western chain of Ida (rising behind Alexandrea 
Troas), for the principal chain, and assuming the summit of. 
that western chain, only six or seven miles from the -^gean 
Sea, to be Qargarus, the Homeric sunmiit of Ida, which lies 
20 miles farther east. Strabo knew from Demetrius that the 
iEsepus and Skamander had their sources in the same hill, 
but having placed that hill 20 miles westward of its true po- 
sition, he confounded the higher basin of the one river with 
that of the other, and transferred to the ^sepus statements 
of Demetrius, which had reference to the Skamander (the 
Mender^). " It appears clearly," says Rennell, "that Strabo 
was not in the habit of subjecting his written geography to 
the test of tabular construction, whence in some cases, its 
accuracy and consistency were never put to the proof."' It is 

^ See p. 129, ante. 

* RenneUs Observations on the Plain of Troy, sect. ii. p. 22. In this 
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right to mention that this able geographer s rectification of 
Strabo's statements has no bearing on his own theory of the 
plain, either j>ro or con. It is a gratuitous elucidation of an 
obscure portion of ancient geography, correcting errors which 
misled even the careful and judicious D'Anville. The latter, 
taking Strabo's text as it stands, placed Nea or Ainea in his 
map 40 miles east from the ^gean Sea, near the sources of 
the -3Esepus, and without any authority whatever, inserted 
near it a Palaaskepsis, a Polichna, and a Silver Mine, because 
localities so denominated are indicated by the ancient Greek 
Geographer as in its vicinity, though no modern traveller had 
seen them. But since lyAnville's day travellers have found 
all the places named in juxtaposition, as they ought to be, 
near the Skamander — not the ^sepus, and only nine miles 
from the ^gean instead of 40. The annexed figure explains 
their position. 

In Nea^ or Ainea, or Nea 
Koma of Strabo, we have li- 
terally the modem village of 
En^; PdlcesJcejms retains its 
its ancient name nearly un- 
changed in the village of Es- 
kiskupshu, (Eski in Turkish, 
like Pate in Greek, meaning 
** old.") Next we have the 
*^ Mines d'Argent" of Kauflfer's 
map, plainly Strabo's Argureia. 
In Balukli, or Palukli, we 
may recognise Strabo's Po- 
lichna not much disguised, the 
termination U or lu in Turkey, 
seeming as common as " wick" 
or "wich" in England. A 
a circle of two miles radius, in Kauffer's map, comprehends 
them all, and touches the Menderd. Here we have them, 

eeotion, Strabo's mistaken idea of the geography is clearly traced and 
corrected. 
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attestiDg by their modern names, and their collocation, that 
they arc the very objects described by Demetrius, misplaced 
by Strabo, and restored to their true position by the sagacity 
of Major Bennell. 

The source of lyAnville's error in the position of Nee or 
Nea is obvious. Misled by the concision in Strabo's text, as 
already observed, he placed Nea or Ainea at the .^sepus, 40 
miles from the ^gean. But Pliny's List of names, (Ha- 
maxitus, Kebrenia, Troas, Nee, Sigeum), evidently relate to 
places near the sea, in which list a town 40 miles from it 
could not be included. lyAnville.put down a Nee there on 
the coast, on Pliny's supposed authority, but erroneously, for 
both the Qreek and the Boman geographer recognised only 
one fotvn so named in the Troad, while Strabo's details assure 
us that the place referred to was the modem End. And this 
conclusion is the only one strictly consistent with Pliny's 
words, for he associates Nee with the " namgahle" Skaman- 
der," the Mendere, which flows at the distance of a mile from 
it, and in the order in which the objects are named. Ene is 
situated at the foot of a large and fertile interior plain of 
the Troad, the plain of Bairamitche, named anciently Sam- 
onium, and constituting in all probability the most populous 
portion of the ancient Dardania. The modem village is one 
of the largest in the country, having a population of 4000 
souls, according to the estimates of Doctor Hunt, (about 
1800), and the German traveller Prokesch, (1824). The 
false Nea, or Nee, is seen on the coast on the preceding To- 
pographical Sketch, occupying the position of the village of 
Yeni Keui, three miles south from Sigeum. 
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RECAPITULATION OP LBOHEVALIER's ERRORS AND 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

NuUi sua forma manebat. — Ovid, Metam. 1. 17. 

Among the erroneous or deceptive statements put forth by 
Lechevalier when hunting for arguments to bolster his theory, 
perhaps the most audacious was that respecting the compara- 
tive magnitude of the two famed rivers which hold their 
course through the Plain. Every one who reads the Iliad 
with ordinary attention, whether in the original or a transla- 
tion, will remember that epithets expressive of superior mag- 
nitude, such as " great," " broad," " deep," ** full of whirlpools," 
are very frequently applied to the Skamander, but he wiD 
search his memory in vain for a single application of these 
epithets to the Simois. Was not Lechevalier then a bold 
man to reverse — literally to reverse the poet's testimony, to 
paint the small river as large, and large river as small, and 
to do this ostensibly on the poet's authority I It is cunningly 
done. On approaching the Plain, and just before entering 
it, he affects to fall into a reverie (songe), and like a scholar, 
professing to be well read in the Iliad, he proceeds to recall, 
as if by a mere effort of memory, the great features of the 
scene as depicted by the poet. This anticipatory vision of 
the Plain is nothing else than the most indefensible parts of 
his own theory, put forward as truths, that present themselves 
spontaneously to the reader's mind in perusing the poem. 
It is his own perversions of the topography given forth as 
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Homer's picture of the Plain. To prove by a collation of the 
poef 8 texts that the Simois was the larger, and the Skaman- 
der the smaUer river, would have been simply. impossible ; so 
it 18 qxiietly assumed as a thing self- evident to the readers of 
the Iliad f Listen to his words: — " It will not bo difficult, 
said I to myself, to find the two opposite promontories, which 
terminated the camp of the Greeks, and where Achilles and 
Ajax were posted. Among the valleys .adjacent to the plain 
I shall be able to distinguish that of Thymbra (which he 
entirely mistook), where the Lycians were encamped ; / sJiaU 
distinguish the impetuous course of the violent Simois, and 
the limpid waters of the Skamander, whose banks are covered 
with flowers!* (The banks of his Skamander are covered with 
marshes.) " Perhaps I shall discover the site of ancient Troy 
and the hill of the wild fig-trees,'' kc} He concludes thus : 
" On aura peine a croire que ce beau songe se soit realise." 
The sentence of this " beau songo" printed in italics, exactly 
reverses the characters assigned by the poet to the two rivers I 
Tliis is a grave charge against Lechevalier's honesty, but there 
is ample evidence to support it. 

The Skamander is described by the poet as " great" (ftcyas),^ 
" broad" (cvppoos, late-fluens),'r" deep" (fiaOvppoos, profunde- 
fluens).^ The last epithet is also applied to the ocean.' Not 
one of these epithets is coupled with the name of Simois, 
which occurs seven times in the Iliad.® But the poet has 
other epithets still more significant which he lavishes on th6 
Skamander and refuses to its tiny brother. The first of these 
is Bivrjeis, meaning " whirling," or " eddying," or " abounding 
in whirlpools," an epithet, says Damm, " applied to deep 

^ " U ne me sera pas diffioile, mo disais je a moi-meme, de recoimaitre ces 
deux promontoires oppoe6s, qui terminaient le camp des Grecs, et ou etaient 
lea postes d'Achille et d'Ajaz. Parmi lea vall6e8 Toisines de la Plain je de- 
malerai celle de Thymbra, ou lea LjcienB etaient campus ; je distinguerai les 
cours imp^tueux du yiolent Simois, et les eaux limpides du Skamander, dont 
les rives sont couvertes de flours." — Voyage de Troade, vol. i. pp. 288-^. 

« n. XX. 73. • H. XXI. 180, 186, 804. 

♦ n. xxT. 8. » II. vu. 422; xiv. 811. 

• n. V. 774, 777; vi. 4; iv. 476; xx. 68; xxi. 807. 
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rivers/'^ and the second is its compound paOvSivrj^, " having 
deep whirlpools/' 

Atnjcis, — This epithet is eight times applied to the Ska- 
mander, itvice to the Lycian Xanthus, a large river, once to 
the Hermus, a still larger river ; and in the shorter hymn to 
Apollo it is applied to the Peneus, the.largest river in Greece ; 
but never to the poefs SimoiSy or to small streams like the 
Kirke Jos, Lechevalier's Skamander.^ 

BaOv^ivqs. — This epithet is Jive times coupled with the 
name of Skamander, and in two of these instances the expres- 
sion used is, " the great river with deep whirlpools ^^ /xcyas 
TTorafios paOvSivrfs*^ The epithet is not coupled in a single 
instance with the name of Simois. 

Now some one river must be found in the Plain of Troy 
to which these very significant epithets can be applied. And 
surely it would be ludicrous to apply them to any one but the 
Mender^, which is 250 feet in breadth, and 10 feet in depth. 
Not at all, says the intrepid Lechevalier, — they belong of 
right to the Kirke Jos, 12 feet broad and 3 deep I ; 

Homer's Skamander, as we have seen, is a " great" river, 
" broad," " deep," " fiill of whirlpools," " of great whirlpools," 
and one or other of these expressions is coupled with its name 
nineteen times ^ as the citations above given demonstrate. One 
would say, it was the best characterised river in the ancient 
world. Strange to tell, however, Lechevalier having occasion 
to characterise it in his sorige^ finds that neither any one of 
these terms separately, nor the whole collectively, can be ap- 
plied to his Skamander without provoking ridicule. So he 
silently ignores, that is, repudiates^ all the epithets used by 
the poet to characterise the Skamander, thus plainly confes- 
sing that his Skamander is not Homer's. But he contrasts 
the two rivers, and it may be asked, in what terms does he 
set forth the distinctive properties of the Skamander ? After 

^ Epitheton fluyii alti. — Lex Homeric, in toc. 

« n. V. 479; vra. 490} xiv. 434; xx. 892; xxi. 2, 126, 206, 289, 882; 
xxiY. '693. Ilynmus brevior ad Apol. v. 2. 
« U. XX. 78; XXI. 16, 212, 228, 829, 603. 
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probably a hard search he found the word ayXaos, " lim- 
pid,'' coupled with it in a single instance,^ and this is put 
down as the grand charactei^tic of the Skamander. Lim- 
pidness is a quality which certainly no one would expect in a 
"great, broad, deep" river with " many whirlpools," rolling 
down from the mountains, and meriting the name of Xan- 
thus, "yellow," from the mud it bore down with it. But 
Lechevalier is a dexterous man. He conceals the fact, that 
the river, when this epithet was appUed to it, had undergone 
a miraculous piu-ification. After AchUles had killed a great 
number of Trojans in the river, the god Skamander appears 
in human form, complains that his stream is polluted with 
the multitude of slaughtered men, and prays to Juno for 
aid. The goddess listens to Skamander's prayer, and for his 
relief sends Vulcan with his fire, who burns the corses in the 
plain, and the trees on the river's banks, and so dries up the 
stream that the fishes can scarcely find water enough to 
live in.* The word "limpid" merely expresses the change 
from pollution to purity thus efiected. It is not a char- 
acteristic quality of the Skamander, but the reverse ; it is 
a temporary condition of the stream, induced supernaturally 
on a s|)ecial occasion. 

The contrast between his Simois and Homer's again taxes 
his powers of invention. Having converted the Mender^, the 
large river of the plain, the Skamander of Homer and Strabo, 
into the Simois, and characterised it as " impetuous and vio- 
lent," he felt that some evidence should be adduced to shew 
that Homer had characterised the Simois in terms applicable 
to tlie Mendere. Now the poet is rich in terms descriptive 
of a large river, such as " great," " broad," " deep," " full of 
whirlpools," " sprung from Jove," and if any river in the 
plain is entitled to be so described, it is the Mender^. But 
Homer knew the plain quite as well as Lecjievalier, and prone 
as he is to use such epithets, he carefully abstains from ap- 
plying a single one of them to his Simois. This negative 
evidence is in itself complete, and would have satisfied any 

» n. XXI. 345. « n. XXI. 827-884. 
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one not blinded by a false theory, that the Menderc? could not 
be Homer's Simois. But Lechevalier is not to be baffled by 
ordinary difficulties. He cites two passages, Iliad xii. 21, 
and XXI. 306. The first, which states that " many shields 
and helmets lay upon the sands of Simois," proves nothing. 
The two rivers had their point of junction in the plain, and 
the Skamander may have carried the arms thither. His 
reliance is upon the second passage, which describes Skaman- 
der calling to Simois for assistance in order to overwhelm 
Achilles. " Bring me aid quickly," cries Skamander, " fill 
thy streams with water from thy springs, rouse all thy rills ; 
raise a great flood, and bring down a mighty mass of trunks 
and stones that we may overpower this man." The passage 
is cited to prove that the Simois of the Iliad is a large river 
like the Mendere, but if we consult the poet himself we shall 
find that the stream Skamander asked to succour him with 
" a great flood, and a mass of trunks and stones," was not a 
great river, like the Mender^, but a mere mountain torrent 
like the Dombrek. 

With nice discrimination the poet attributes ravages of the 
kind described not to large rivers flowing through plains, but 
to winter torrents (x^ifiappot irorafioi) descending from moun- 
tains. They supply the poet with a favourite image to illus- 
trate the fierce attacks made by a hero, or band of heroes, 
upon an opposing host. Thus Tydides attacking the Tro- 
jans, — " Raged along the plain like a swollen winter torrent 
(TTOTa/ici) irXrjOovTL x^t/Aa/D/jw), which, in its rapid course, has 
overturned bridges . . . when the rain of Jove has fallen 
violently."^ 

In the first battle the noise and tumult caused by the 
shock of the contending armies, when " they dashed together 
their spears and shields," is compared to the roar of " two 
winter torrents rushing down from the mountains and meet- 
ing in a deep gulf," (xct/xa/o/oot Trora/xoi, Kar opea-KJn /dcoi'tcs).' 

The attack of Ajax on the Trojans in the 11th Book is 
compared to " a winter tort'ent swelled to overflowing by the 

» n. V. 87. • n. IV. 462. 
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rains of Jove, rushing down from the mountains to the plain, 
and sweeping with it many parched oak-trees and many 
pines," — 

*(lt V ir»n trKnSmf wrmfiut irtiUv^t mmrtseif 

Erfi^iTMi, VfXAif )i v' m^w^ytm u% «X« /3«XXi/. 

11. ZI. 492-6. 

Again, in the 13th Book the vigorous onset of a band of 
Trojans led by Hector, is compared to a mass of rock torn 
from a mountain by a unnter torrent^ flooded by excessive 
rains, ^ 

We see, therefore, that the "aid'* Skamander solicits from 
his brother, is not that which a great river affords, but pre- 
cisely the aid supplied by a ton^ent, or brook from tJie moun- 
tains^ swelled by rains, namely, a short and violent rush of 
water. Ilomcr is his own best commentator, and the passage 
cited by Lechevalier to prove that the Simois was a great 
river, really proves the reverse. 

A « winter torrent" is merely an occoMcyml river, possessing 
a stream only in winter, or after heavy falls of rain in sum- 
mer, and exhibiting a dry channel at other times. Such is 
the Eimair, and such is the Dombrek, the Simois of Homer. 
The currents of both in the dry season are exceedingly small, 
and disappear altogether in the lowest parts of their courses. 

It is the poet's " great" river, " broad," " deep," and " full 
of whirlpools," that calls for the aid of a flood of water loaded 
with trunks and stones. There is but one river that can be 
so described in the plain. It follows that the river to which 
the caU was addressed was one of the small rivers or " winter 
torrents," and there is ample proof that it must be the Dom- 
brek ?* The more the topography of the plain is studied, the 
more clearly these truths present themselves. 

Mr Morritt after a visit to the plain adopted Lechevalier's 
theory ; but struck with the absurdity of applying the epi- 
thets above-quoted to a narrow rivulet one yard in depth, he 

^ n. zm. 186. ' See page 81, cmU, 

p 
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endeavoured to provide a " great river with deep wliirlpools," 
for the battles in the 2l8t Book, by transferring these battles 
to a point below the junction of the two rivers, (Lechevalier's 
rivers, the Kirke Jos and Mendere). But the fighting when 
not in the plain was in the bed of the " Skamander," and the 
river was entered at the '^ford"^ (tto/dos), evidently the visual 
place of crossing. For both statements we have the poet's 
testimony ; and Mr Morritt's suggestion only solves one diffi- 
culty by raising up two. If the Trojans crossed below the 
junction, they must have crossed Lechevalier's Simois, the 
Mender^, a second time to reach the city — a movement un- 
known to the poet. If they had the alternative before them, 
of crossing the small river once, or the great one tioice, in 
their flight homewards, their preference of the latter route 
was a strange one I Nor was it the interest of Achilles to 
compel them to take this route since it doubled the labour of 
pursuit. The thing is a fiction not countenanced by Homer, 
and it requires a second fiction to support it ; namely, that 
below the junction the small river 12 feet broad, superseded 
the great one whose breadth was 250 feet, and gave its name 
to the confluent stream. These fictions stand worthily beside 
Lechevalier's bold assertion, that a river which has a never- 
failing stream of water, ispresque toujoura a sec I 

Observe further, how by a sort of legerdemain he contrived 
to annihilate, indirectly, all the springs but one, which he 
saw smoking, and selected to represent Homer's hot spring, 
shutting his eyes to the other seven, which also smoke ; de- 
grading the latter to insignificant rills, avoiding or suppres- 
sing local details respecting them, such as their mutual 
distances^ and comparative copiousness, which a fair observer 
would have placed in the foreground; and carefully ab- 
staining from putting questions to the villagers which might 
bring out inconvenient answers. So efiectuaUy was the true 
charaoter of the springs concealed, that sixteen years after 
Lechevalier published his " discoveries," the eight cold 

» n. XXI. 1-247. 
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springs of one and the same temperature^ were still believed 
to consist of '' one hot spring and sundry cold rills." 

Lechevalier's map is very erroneous. As private gentle- 
men are not taught surveying, a considerable degree of incor- 
rectness might be pardoned to him ; but on examination the 
map is seen to be so constructed that all its errors, which are 
enormous, are calculated to support his theory. His paeudo 
Plain of Troy is dilated to nearly thrice its real breadth ; and 
the true plain, that between the Mender^ and the Dombrek, 
is contracted in the same proportion. I close these remarks 
on his misrepresentations by placing his description of the 
Mender^ in juxtaposition with the testimony of Lord Aber- 
deen^ Dr Forchhammer, and our guide. Here is Lecheva- 
lier's account of the Mender^ — ^his Simoia. 

'^ Le Simois est un torrent, mais non un torrent semblable 
a ceux des Alps, qui aliments continuellement par d'etemels 
glaciers, coulent sans interruption dans des lits profonds et 
encaiss^. Le lit de Simois n'a plus de trois pieds de profon- 
deim II eat a sec pendant toute Fannee, excepts auprtntemps, 
lorsqtie Tsoleil fond subitement la legere cottche de neige qui 
gamit lea aommeta de VIda; et datia I'ete, aprea qtielquea 
pluiea accidentellea, et de courte durSe. Le fleuve alors se 
repand sur la plaine-; mais comme la source qui W grossit est 
epuis^ dans un instant, il laisse bientot a sec et son lit et le 
terrein dont il s'etait empard" — ^Voyage, Tom. ii. p. 172. 

Lord Aberdeen, after a minute survey of the whole scenery 
of the Plain, and a reference to Lechevalier's expressions 
above given, says : — " We deny that at any time of tl^ year 
the Mendere ia without a conaiderable body of wa/ter. The 
universal assertion of the neighbouring Turks, and the large 
fish caught in it, sufficiently prove this, and when we saw it 
in July, when its waters might be fairly considered at the 
lowest, the current was at least two hundred feet in breadth, 
near the place where it falls into the sea."* 

Dr Forchbammer published a description of the Plain both 

* Article on GelVs Topography of Troy, in the Ediii. Review for July 1805, 
contributed by the late Earl of Aberdeen. See page 274 of Vol. vi. 
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in German and Englisli. They agree pretty closely, except 
that the former is rather fuller. In the English version he 
says : — " It is principally by the contributions of the springs 
and streams of the upper plain (of Bairamitche) thcU the 
Mendere is kept flowing during the whole summer, like the 
Eurotas and Alpheius, It is, however, larger than either of 
these rivers, and may boast not only of a perennial stream 
of water, but also of a deep and well-defined bed all the way 
down to Koum Kaleh." — Geog. Joum. xrv. p. 29. 

The author of this work crossed the Mender^ about a mile 
north from Bunarbashi on the 1st of May 1847, and the entry 
in his Notes is as follows : — " The Mender^ where I crossed 
it at a natural ford, was divided into two channels by an 
island ; the one channel was about 120 or 130 feet broad, the 
other about 100. The breadth of the water in the channels 
might be about 60 and 40 feet ; at the deepest part of one 
channel the water reached nearly to the stirrups. I was told 
by the guide that the two channels formed only one in winter, 
and that the bed was never without a current of water." 
This was after two or three weeks of dry weather. 



Site of the Eaoe-coursb and Funeral Games. 

The description of the games celebrated at the death of 
Fatroclus abounds in curious and picturesque details, and the 
locality is indicated with sufficient distinctness. A perusal 
of the portion of the 23d book, from verse 162 to 777, leads 
to the following conclusions: — 1. The pyre or pile of wood 
was burned at the spot where the tumulus of Achilles was 
afterwards raised. 2. The aywv or place of assembly was in 
the immediate vicinity (compare v. 166 and 774). 3. The 
troops were present at the games as spectators ; they had the 
prizes placed before them, and they were seated on ground, 
some part of which was high and commanded an extensive 
view (v, 450). At the foot of the high ground was the 
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Spo/jLos or race-course, which was in the plain (v. 358), and 
did not run parallel to the ships and the coast line, but atoay 
from them (v. 365-374), that is, southward. The Skaman- 
der, be it remembered then, flowed eastward from the point 
y, as shewn in the Topographical Sketches 2 and 3. If we 
suppose the troops to be posted on the sloping ground be- 
neath the village of Tenishere, from the spot marked " 9 
Mills" in the Admiralty map, southward for a mile and. a 
quarter to the hill on which the name of " Sigeum" appears, 
their position would be in accordance with the poet's words. 
The €vpvs aywv (v. 257), or " wide place of Assembly," would 
have the necessary extent, with some approach to the amphi- 
theatrical form desirable for such exhibitions, and implied in 
the Latin translation kUo ambitu^ (see the Notes in Clarke's 
Homer). The goal was at a place where the breadth of the 
racing ground was narrowed by a oloft or fissure in the soU 
formed by " the collected waters of winter," (v. 419). The 
ground invaded by winter streams or ton*ents at present in a 
southward route, commences at q, but the goal if placed there, 
little more than a mile from the starting place, would appa- 
rently make the course too short. A goal at^ would be more 
consistent with the details of the narrative, and the firm 
ground might then extend to that point, the channel at q being 
probably artificial, and cut at a later period. In the soft wet 
soil of this part of the plain, these gutters may have changed 
their place many times in so many centuries. The material 
and interesting fact is, that we find the soil of the plain at 
this day ruptured by winter torrents at a well defined spot, 
where the poet taught us to look for them. The Spoiios could 
run in no direction but the one now indicated. It could not 
cross the Skamander, for the banks of the river, though com- 
paratively low in the inferior part of the plain, are high 
enough to have broken the strongest of the Jive chariots when 
going at racing speed. 

There are similar fissures or cavities on the east side of the 
Skamander also. They may be seen on the map at intervals 
along the track of the waste-tvatet' current, from " Winter 
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Ohanner down to " Swampy Hollows," and farther. This 
track consists of ground washed, or roughened, or partially 
torn up by water escaping over the right bank of the Ska- 
mander during inundations. These cavities on both sides of 
the river constitute a marked feature of the plain, and are 
distinctly mentioned by the poet. When the Greeks, in the 
16th Book, were driven back from the field, and reduced to a 
state of despair, Achilles tells (v, 71), that their misfortunes 
were a just retribution for the insolent conduct of their leader, 
which had forced him to withdraw his services ; for " if his 
helmet had still been shining in the Greek ranks, the channels 
(cvavAovs) in the plain would have been fXled with the car- 
cases of flying Trcjans!* The primary signification of the 
word is, '^ the bed of a stream ;" it means likewise " the stream 
itself,'' and a " ditch," in short, a long narrow cavity, with or 
without water. The expression implies that such cavities 
were numerous in the plain, as they actually are. See Lid- 
dell and Scott, and Damm. in voc. 



The Sandy Ground at Koum Kaleh. 

AiiA Iirci9i0$9 irct^* my»^0»f EXXiirir«y«'«y. 
Avrtf y miita fityaXn* "^ttfuafat^t tcaXu^^t. 

Iliad, xu. 80. 

Now smoothed with sand, and levelled by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wall had stood. 

These lines terminate a passage describing the destruction 
of the wall of the Greek camp by Neptune and Apollo. They 
prove that in the poet's day the ground considered as the 
ancient station of the camp was covered with sands. I as- 
sume this to be the portion of land from the Inlet m in the 
map. westward to the castle of Koum Kaleh, or the space 
marked G in the Topographical Sketches Nos. 2 and 3. 
Now only about one-fourth of this space, the extreme western 
part of it, consisting chiefiy of the area on which the village 
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and cafltle stand, has at present a covering of the kind des- 
cribed, of incoherent sands. Are these a remnant of the sands 
which the poet saw ?^ And setting aside the miraculous in- 
terference of Neptune and ApoUo, are there any physical 
causes to which this sandy deposit may be attributed ? It 
has I think the character of blown sand, and may be due to 
the action of winds either blowing up, or blowing down, the 
Hellespont I am disposed to think that it is due chiefly 
to the latter, which, according to the nautical work named 
Sailing Directions,^ " blow in the same direction with the 
current for at least ten months out of the twelve." Nine- 
tenths of all the sand that reaches the mouth of the Helle- 
spont must come from the Skamander, for no other river of 
any importance falls into the canal; while the Fropontus 
serves as a filtering basin to retain the alluvial matter carried 
down by the Granikus, Esepus, Bhyndakus, and other 
rivers situated northward. These winds must act on the 
stream of the Skamander at its mouth, which is probably 
500 feet in breadth. Let us now suppose that heavy 
rains fall on Mount Ida, and cause a flood in the river, which 
comes down loaded with sand. This sand is dropped near 
the mouth of the river, where its current is checked by meet- 
ing the comparatively still water of the Hellespont, and forms 
a deposit in the river's bottom. The flood passes off; the 
river shrinks to a feeble stream, laying two-thirds of its bot- 
tom bare, and the sand at its sides, now dried by the sun, is 
drifted westward or south<westwapd by the prevailing wind 
blowing down the Hellespont (the ancient Ventus Hellespon- 
tinus), and is heaped up on the river's left bank. It is by 
the same physical agency that hillocks or ridges of blown 
sand are rds^ uporour low shores where large portions of 
the sea's bottom are laid dry at low water. But the tongue 
of land at Koum Kaleh is narrow, and the sand, after 
being blown up upon it, will be pushed on to the iEig8Ban 

* See page 128 ante, 

* Sailing Directions for the Euxine or Black Sea. Page 17. Published bj 
James Imraj, Nautical Bookseller. London 1858. 
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Sea. Here it meets the countervailing west and south-west 
winds, which, though only occasional, are strong, and by 
whose action a part of the transported sand will be forced 
back, and form a ridge or line of little sand hills, such as the 
map shews. Now I have shewn that the Skamander in the 
age of Strabo, and perhaps in that of Homer, had its estuary 
at the Inlet m; and I infer that the same action of vnnda 
and currents which have generated the deposit of sand noto 
seen on the west side of its present estuary^ must have pro- 
diiced a similar deposit in a corresponding position in ancient 
tim£S, and that in the age of Homer all the shore westward 
from the Inlet m might be covered with sands to the distance 
of two or three stadia from the beach. I oflFer this theoretical 
view of the sands, however, only as a conjecture. 

Homer's Troy was " great" (/*€yas), and " populous" («)vato- 
ftcvos) ;^ and cities once great and populous generally leave 
vestiges of their existence behind them: Such vestiges 
abound in the Troad, as the words " foundations," "pottery " 
"fragments of columns," Ac, in the map shew. Now re- 
mains of walls have been traced more than half way round 
the hill of Hissarlilc ; and the foundations are seen of sundry 
public buildings, while morsels of earthenware, tile, vases, and 
marble, are spread over the surface in myriads. When at 
Bunarbashi I forgot to look for these marks of ancient habi^ 
tations. But Doctor Hunt, who examined the ground pretty 
carefully, states that while he saw some remains of walls at the 
" citadel," (Lechevalier's, a rocky point running eastward) ; 
neither on the road up to it, nor in the village did " he discover 
any foundations or traces of ancient buildings, nor any frag- 
ments of vases or pottery, generally so abundant on the sites of 
ancient cities"^ The mural vestiges, which are of very small 
extent, render it probable that this narrow point of rock, a 
quarter of a mile in length, and half as much in breadth, 
had once been the seat of a hill fort, perhaps during the de- 
cay of the Greek empire. But if Priam's ancient capital 

> n. VI. 892 ; n. 188. 

* Walpole'B Memoirs relating to Turkey, p. 108. 
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was a city capable of sending out twenty, or even ten, thou- 
sand fighting men, the entire absence of the smaller tokens 
of man's former existence there, the fragments of tile, pottery, 
Ac., proves of itself conclusively that Troy must be sought 
somewhere else than at Bunarbashi. 

The impossibility of a pedestrian perambulating Lecheva- 
lier's site of Troy, was another stumbling block in his path. 
In describing the flight of Hector round the walls, followed 
by Achilles, Homer uses expressions in five separate instances 
(ircpt T€txos, ircpi aorv, <S^.),^ signifying that the warriors 
made a complete circuit of the city, and not once, but three 
times. Unluckily for Lechevalier, the site he selected is 
bounded by abrupt precipices on the east, which are an 
effectual bar to such a circuit He was not daunted by this 
difficulty, to which a less adroit man would have succumbed. 
He argued that ircpi might be translated " before" or " near ;" 
and though admitting that the poet expressed himself in the 
very words he would have used if the course had embraced 
the whole circumference of the city, he contended that th 
heroes only ran alternately forward and backward in the 
vicinity of the Stean gate Heyne, delighted at first with 
Lechevalier's supposed discoveries, gave a qualified assent to 
tliis forced construction of the poofs words, but afterwards 
revoked it. Commenting, in his great edition of the Iliad, 
on verse 166 of the xxii. Book — 

KafiraXiftsiti ira^irrr 

he observes that the word rpis, '* thrice," is inconsistent 
with Lechevalier's translation, and requires the course to be 
" round" the city, not " before" it. In his Eaxurma to the 
6th Book, this distinguished scholar, after alluding to the 
works of Lechevalier, Choiseul, Morritt, Dallaway, and some 
other recent explorers of the Troad, confesses that he was 
" tired of Uie conjectures and conflicting opinions of learned 
men upon the subject, and no longer expected that advantage 

» n. XXII. 165, 168, 178, 280, 261. 
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from them which he had at first hoped for/'* In truth, ho 
had lost all confidence in Lechevalier's theory. Dalzel, 
while giving a douhtful support to Lechevalier's construction 
of the word wepi, admits that the united voice of antiquity 
was opposed to it. 



On THE Changes in the Bed of the Skamander. 

Note to page 48. 

There are many examples of such changes as are here 
attributed to the Skamander. In. the 12th century the whole 
water of the Po entered the Adriatic by the channels called 
Po de Volano and Po de Primaro, and at present these 
channels are respectively 10 and 22 miles south from the 
main bed of the river." Even so high as the Duchy of Parma, 
100 miles from the sea, there is an old channel which was 
abandoned by the main stream in the 12th century, was re- 
sumed in the 15th, and was abandoned a second time about 
the end of that century. » The Pyrcmitts, a Cilician river, 
which brings down much sand from Mount Taurus, has 
blocked up the old estuary which it occupied in Strabo's time, 
and opened a new one 23 miles eastward from it.* The Via- 
tulay on the 31st January 1840, being choked by packed ice 
six miles above the Dantzic, made a breach in its right bank, 
and carved out a new channel, broad and deep, for itself, some 
leagues in length, and through a tract of sand hills from 
40 to 60 feet in height.* 

' Beftigit animiui tot ariolatiombuB et dissensibiis yirorum dootorum fessus 
a tali oonsilio ; inprimis oum ex Bubtiliore disputatione non tantum fiructus 
ad poetam ezpectem nunc, quantum ab initio expectaveram, et quantum ez 
generaliore looorum notatione a Lechevalierio et Comite Gouffier ezposita, 
me peroepisse ingenue profiteor. 

' Profeasor Jameson's Transl. of Cuyier*s Essay on the Theory of the Earth, 
5th Ed. P. 413. 

» LyeU's Principles of Geology. 7th Ed. P. 206. 

* Capt. Beaufort's Caramania, p. 288. 

* Ly ell's Principles of Geology, p. 221. 
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" In tracing the coast of the Delta of the Ganges," says 
Major Bennell, ** we find no less than eight openings, each of 
which, without hesitation, we pronounce to have been in its 
time the principal mouth of the river/'* 

These changes in the channels of rivers are the result of 
various causes. As in the case of the Nile and the Po, some 
are produced by the elevated banks being breached when the 
inundations reach an unusual height. Obstructions in the 
channel, proceeding from masses of floating drift-wood, have 
given birth to new mouths in the Mississippi. And similar 
effects are produced by accumulations of ice in the St Lau- 
rence and the Vistula. Any of these causes might operate 
in the Mender^, even the last ; for the winters are oflen severe 
in the Plain of Troy. When the north wind blows, says Dr 
Forchhammcr, the Troad is subject to fits of intense cold, 
'' which load the high grounds with snow, and cover the stand- 
ing water in the plain with ice strong enough to carry men 
and horses/*^ In the upper plain (of Bairamitcho), which is 
much larger and higher than the plain below Bunarbashi, the 
cold must be still more severe. The greater part of it is in- 
undated, and converted into a lake (ist aber der grossere Theil 
der binnen Ebene in einen See verwandelt), which will be 
frozen to a still greater depth than the lakes near the Helles- 
pont. The ice broken up at the close of the winter, will come 
in masses to the lower plain, and in some abnormally cold 
season choke the old channel of the Mendere, in the level 
ground near the Hellespont, and force the stream into a new 
one. Barriers of drift-wood also, like those which encumber 
the Mississippi, might be formed in the river ; for according 
to Kauffer's map, nearly all its tributary streams above 
Bunarbashi, fiow amidst '^Hautes montagnes charges de 
bois." 

> Mf^or Rcnnell, PhU. Trans. 1781. 

* Kommt mil dem Nordwind eine solohe Ealte auoh iiber die Troisohe 
Ebone hcrab, doss nicht nur die Hohen mit Schnee, sondem auch die steh- 
enden Gewasser der Ebene offc mit dickem Eis bedeckt sind, stark genng, urn 
Mensohen und Pferde ru tmgen. — Ebene yon Troia, p. 19. 
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Jupiter surveyed Troy and the Greek Ships from 

Gargarus. 

Chapter 11,, page 24. 

Among other errors committed by Lechevalier, he plaxjed 
Troy at a spot where Jupiter, when seated on Gargarus, could 
not have seen the city unless his vision could penetrate solid 
rocks ; for that summit of Ida, though visible from the plain 
generally, is hid from Bunarbashi by the pretty high hills 
on the opposite side of the Mendere. Professor Welcker 
attempts to remove the diflSculty by assuming that Jupiter 
looked at the district (Gebiet) in which the city stood ;^ but 
the poet has guarded himself against this misconstruction by 

the words he uses, Etoro/oowv Tpaxav re TToXiv Ktti vrjas A.\ai(av. 

(II. viii. 62). " Surveying the city of the Trojans and the 
ships of the Greeks." From Gargarus, Jupiter's eye could 
reach the real Troy on Hissarlik unobstructed. 

Neptune, on the other hand, surveyed Troy and the field 
of battle from the island Samothrace.^ There is a nice appro- 
priateness in this locality, affording another proof of the 
poef s accurate knowledge of the topography. He could have 
placed Neptune on Imbros, one-half nearer to the Plain, and 
high enough to command a view of the field of battle. Yet 
he preferred Samothrace, and for reasons readily suggesting 
themselves to one who has seen the two islands projected on 
the horizon, one behind the other, from Sigeum. Imbros is 
broad and flat in shape, though it has hills rising to the height 
of 1 959 feet above the sea ; but Samothrace, with a much bolder 
form, is seen towering over Imbros to an elevation of 6298 
feet.* Its superior grandeur rendered it a more befitting 
station for the god. And what shews a curious felicity in the 
selection of the place, it is exactly on the opposite side of Troy 

1 Eleine Schriften, 2d Theil. p. 18. 
« n. xin. 10. 

' Geograph. Journal, yol. vii. p. 74. The peak of Mount AtLos has r*n 
eleyation of 6849 feet. 
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from Qargarus^ Jupiter's statioD, nearly of the same height, 
and nearly at the same distance. The two deities were thus 
placed on opposite sides of the field of battle, behind the par- 
ties they respectively favoured, and with a strict regard to 
their characters, — ^the one on the continent, and the other on 
an island. The position and appearance of Imbros and Samo- 
thrace, as seen from the plain, is shewn in Sir William G^U's 
Plates, Nos. 30 and 36, and in the large engraving of Mr 
Acland. 

The leading features of the Plain of Troy may be summed 
up thus. A tract of meadow land of pretty uniform aspect, 
nine miles in length and nearly three in breadth, inclosed 
within a girdle of low round-backed hills, and prettily gar- 
nished by many lines of trees, which skirt the water-courses. 
In spring it is BmUmg and ve;dant ; ia summer it must be.of 
a russety brown, except in the marshy parts. The mighty 
mass of Ida, rising ridge above ridge to Gargarus, crowns it 
with grandeur on the south and east. From the low hills 
round the plain, very pleasant landscapes invite the traveller's 
eye to the blue ^gean sea on the west, and the ^* rushing 
Hellespont'' on the north. The latter, a mighty saU river, 
rich in historical associations, flows in a deep channel with 
steep sides, as if scooped out by itself, and bordered by high, 
but not mountainous land. The "ba/' at its mouth, into 
which the Skamander fell in Homer's day,^ and still falls, 
is nearly five miles in width, and is well entitled here to the 
epithet of " broad," about which critics have cavilled. If the 
traveller takes his stand on either of the low ridges which 
bound the plain on the west and north, and casts his eye over 
the bright ^gean, he finds it dotted with islands of various 
forms and sizes; Lemnos, Vulcan's isle, low and fiat, and 
with only a few of its higher parts visible above the water ; 
Imbros, farther north, a lofty rocky ridge ; and behind it the 
still more lofby and rugged Samothrace, the ancient seat of 
the mysterious Kabiri. Far beyond these on the western 
horizon, if the day is clear, the eye may discern the giant 

» n. XXI. 128. 
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peak of Athos, where " dwella the godly Eremite." South- 
ward from Imbros, and only four miles from the coast, lies 
Tenedos^ with its coneHshaped Mount Elias^ and rightly de- 
scribed by Virgil as '* in sight of Troy." Indeed, all these 
islands^ except Lemnos, are visible from Hissarlik^ and Priam's 
eyes, when looking from his Pergamus, must have rested 
on a charming landscape, to whatever side he turned th^m, 
whether seaward or to the interior. When gazing round me 
from the rock, I was pleased to find that there was not a house 
within a mile of it, for silence and solitude are the best back- 
ground to the ruins of a famous city. A modern dirty vil- 
lage on the hill, like Yonishore or Bunnrbashi, or oven a trim 
English one, would be sadly in discordance with the day-dreams 
we love to indulge in about Troy and its heroes. Ilissarlik, 
if proved to be the true site of Homer's Hium, becomes con- 
secrated ground, and will be approached with reverential 
feelings by the educated men of the present, and of all future 
generations. It is indissolubly associated with the earliest 
portion of the literary treasures bequeathed to us by the an- 
cient world. The poet's rock of Ilium will always be peopled 
with heroic memories, as in times past it has been the birth- 
place of noble thoughts, which have influenced the fortunes 
of mankind. Who can doubt that the lessons of patriotism 
and heroism taught by Homer, contributed to nerve the arms 
of the men who stemmed the tide of eastern barbarism at 
Plateea and Marathon ? It is not alone the immortal " Lays" 
of the Iliad and Odyssey that shed a glory over the now 
desolate hill. The file of Tragic writers, from ^schylus 
to Seneca, imbibed the principles of their art from Homer, 
and borrowed his characters of gods and heroes, while the 
painters and sculptors embodied these in the noblest forms 
of humanity. Ilium was for a considerable period to the 
Heathen world, what Jerusalem is now to the Christian, a 
"sacred" city which attracted pilgrims by the fame of its 
wars and its woes, and by the shadow of ancient sanctity re- 
posing upon it. Without abusing the language of figure, we 
may say, that a voice speaking from this hill three thousand 
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;o, sent its utterances over the whole ancient world, 
hoes still reverberate over the modern, 
antiquarian train of thought which the genius loci 
supposed to suggest to a classical traveller, is well 
1 by Lucan in an imagined visit of Julius Caasar to 
in, but many of the local descriptive traits are no 
.pplicable.^ 

Sigeasque petit, famsB mirator, arenas, 
Et Simoentis aquas, et Graio nobile busto 
Bhoeteon, et multum debentes vatibus umbras. 
Circuit ezustse nomen memorabile TroisB, 
Magnaque Phoebei qusBrit vestigia muri. 
Jam silTSB steriles, et putres robore trunci 
Assarici pressere domps, et templa deorum 
Jam lassa radice tenent ; ao tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis : etiam periere ruinsB. 
Adspioit Hesiones scopulos, silyasque, latentes 
AnchissB thalamos : quo judex sederit antro ; 
Unde puer raptus ooelo ; quo vertice Nais 
Luserit GSnone : nullum est sine nomine saxum. 
Inscius in sicco serpentem pulyere rivum 
Transierat, qui Xanthus erat. Securus in alto 
Gramine ponebat gressus : Fhryx inoola manes 
Hectoreos calcare yetat. Discussa jacebant 
Saxa, neo uUius faciem serrantia sacri : 
" Herceas," monstrator ait, ** non respicis aras ?" 
sacer, et magnus vatum labor I omnia fato 
Eripis, et populis donas mortalibus esTum." 

8 poetical version is very diflfuse : — 

" From Sestus — the curious victor passing o'er, 
Admiring, sought the fam'd Sigaean shore. 
There might he tombs of Grecian chiefs behold, 
Renown 'd in sacred verse by bards of old. 
There the long ruins of the walls appcar'd. 
Once by great Neptune, and Apollo, rear'd : 
There stood old Troy, a venerable name ; 
For ever consecrate to deathless fame. 
Now blasted mossy trunks with branches sear, 
Brambles and weeds, a loathsome forest rear. 
Where once in palaces of regal state, 
Old Priam, and the Trojan Prince's sate. 

* Pharsalia, Lib. ix. 
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Where templce once, on lofty oolnmiM borne, 
Biigestic did the wealthy town adorn, 
All rude, all waste and desolate is laid, 
And ey'n the ruined ruins are decayed. 
Here Caesar did each storied place surrey, 
Here saw the rock, where, Neptune to obey, 
Hesione was bound, the Monster's prey. 
Here, in the covert of a secret grove, 
The blest Anchises clasped the queen of love : 
Here fair (Enone played ; here stood the cave 
Where Paris once the fatal judgment gave ; 
Here lovely Qanymede to heaven was borne ; 
Each rock, and every tree, recording tales adorn. 
Here all that does of Xanthus stream remain. 
Creeps a small brook along the dusty plain. 
Whilst careless and securely on they pass. 
The Phrygian guide forbids to press the grass : 
This place, he said, for ever sacred keep. 
For here the sacred bones of Hector sleep. 
Tlion warns him to observe, where rudely cost, 
Disjointed stones lay broken and defaced : 
Here his last fate, he cries, did Priam prove ; 
Here, on this altar of Hercean Jove. 
Poesie divine ! Oh sacred song f 
To thee, bright fame and length of days belong ; 
Thou, Goddess ! thou eternity can'st give. 
And bid secure the mortal hero live." 



THE END. 
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